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PREFACE. 

Etkrt ciTUized nation on th« globe, has, at one period ql 
other, produced distinguisheu individuals, whose actions have 
excitea the admiration of their contemporaries, and rendered 
them worthy of being handed down as examples to posteri- 
ty. The Memoirs of Dr. Franklin are interesting in a high 
aegree, and worthy the perusal of every friend to science or 
• humanity. 

Mr. Jeflerson, the President of the United States of Ame« 

rica, in his ' Notes on Virginia,* thus speaks in answer to the 

assertion of the Abbe Raynai, that < America has not yet 

produced one good poet, one able mathematician, one man of 

fenius, in a single art, or a single science.*—' When we shall 

nave existed as a nation,* says Mr. J . * as long as the Greeki 

did before they produced a Homer, the Romans a Virgil, the 

French a Racme and Voltaire, the English a Shakspeara 

^ and Milton, should this reproach be still true, we will inquire 

^v/- from what unfriendly causes it has proceeded, that the other 

^ ' countries of Europe and quarters ot the earth shall not have 

^-' niscribed anv name in the roll of poets. In war we have 

^'"^ produced a Washington, whose memory will be adored while 

liberty shall have votaries ; whose name will tpumph over 

^'' time, and will in future a^es assume its just station anKmg 

the most celebrated worthies of the world, when that wretchea 

^ philosophy shall be forgotten which would arrange him among 

'^ the degeneracies of nature. In physics we have a Fkajik* 

V LIN, than whom no one of the present a^e has made more 

fanportant discoveries, nor has enriched philosophy with more, 

or more ingenious solutions of the phenomena of nature. We 

have supposed Mr. Rittenhouse second to no astronomer 

Hving ; that in genius he must be the first, because he is setft 

taught,' Jtc 
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In Philosophy England can boast of a Bacon, whose Et» 
■ays is one of the best proofs we can adduce of bis transcend* 
ant abilities ; and America claims the enlightened Frakk- 
LIN, whose Life and Writings are the subject of the following 
sheets. 

It will only be necessair to add, that doe attention has 
been paid in the selection or such of his productions as may 
be adapted to general perusal. The following letter from 
the celebrated Dr. Price to a gentleman in Philadelphia, re* 
specting Dr. Franklin will not, it is presumed, be deemed in- 
applicable : 

< Dear Sib, Hackney y Jtme, 19, 1790. 

<I AM hardly able to tell you how kindly I take the 
letters with which you favor me. Your last, containing an 
account of the death of our excellent friend. Dr. Franklin, 
and the circumstances attending it, deserves my peculiar gra- 
titude. The account which he has left of his life will show, 
in a striking example, how a man, by talents, industry, and 
integrity, may rise from obscurity to the first eminence and 
conseouence m the world ; but it brings his history no lower 
tiian tne year 1757, and I understand that since he sent over 
the copy, which I have read, he has been able to make no ad- 
ditions to it. It is with a melancholy regret that I think of 
his death; but to death we are all bound by the irrevocable 
order of nature, and in looking forward to it, there is comfort 
in being able to reflect — that we have not lived in vain, and 
that all the useful and virtuous shall meet in a better country 
Deyond the grave. 

* Dr. Franklin, in the last letter I received from him, after 
mentioning his age and infirmities, observes, that it has been 
kindly ordered by the Author of Nature, that, as we draw 
nearer the conclusion of life we are furnished with- more 
helps to wean us from it, amongst which one of the strongest 
is tne loss of dear friends. I was delighted with the account 
Tou gave in your letter of the honor shown to his memory at 
Philadelphia, and by Congress : and yesterday I received a 
high adcutional pleasure by being informed that the National 
Assembly of France had determined to go into mourning for 
faim.— W hat a glorious scene is opened there ? The annals 
of the world furnish no parallel to it. One of the honors o( 
our departed friend is, that he has contributed much to it. 
' I am, with ^eat respect, 

* Your obliged and very humble servant, 
< RicHAKD Pbics.' 
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THE LIFE AND ESSAYS 
or 

DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 



Mt Dear Son, 

I HATE amused myself with collecting some little anec- 
dotes of my family. You may remember the inquiries I 
made, when you were with me in England, among such of 
my relations as were then living ; ana the journey I under^ 
took for that purpose. To be acquainted with the .particular* 
of my parentage and life, many of which are unknown to 
you, I flatter myself will aSbrd the same pleasure to you as 
to me. I shall relate them upon paper : it will be an agree- 
able employment of a week's uninterrupted leisure, which I 
promise myself during m;^ present retirement in the country. 
There are also other motives which induce me to the under- 
taking. From die bosom of poverty and obscurity, in which 
I dre>v my first breath, and spent my earliest years, I have 
raised myself to a state of opulence and to some degree of 
celebrity in the world. A constant good fortune has attend- 
ed me through every oeriod of life to my present advanced 
ago ; and my descendfants may be desirous of learning what 
were the means of which I made use, and which, thanks to 
tbe assistmg hand of Providence, have proved so eminently 
fuecessful. They may, also, should they ever be placed in 
ft limilar situation, derive some advantage from my narrative. 

When I reflect, as I frequently do. upon the felicity I have 
enjoyed, I sometimes say to myself, that, were the oflrer made 
true, I would engage to run again, from beginning to end, 
the same career of life. All I woukl ask, should be the pn^ 
viloge of an author, to correct, in a seoood edition, certam 
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• UFE AND ESSAYS OF FRANKLIN. 

•rrori of the fine I conld wish, likewise, if it were m mf 
power, to change some trivial incidents and events for others 
more favorable. Were this, however, denied me. still would 
I not decline the offer. But since a repetition or life cannot 
take place, there is nothing which, in my c^tnion, so nearly 
resembles it, as to call to mind all its circumstances, and, to 
render their remembrance more durable, commit them to 
writing. By thus employing myself, I shall yield to the incli- 
nation, so natural in old men, to talk of themselves and their 
exploits, and may freely follow my bent, without being tiro* 
some to those who, from respect to my age, might think 
themselves obliged to listen to me ; as they will be at 
liberty to read me or not as they please. In fine— and I 
may as well avow it, since nobody would believe me were I to 
deny it — ^I shall, perhaps, by this employment, gratify my 
▼amty. Scarcely, indeed, have I ever heard or read the in- 
troductory phrase, < I mmfstnfwUhout vanity * but some strik- 
ing and characteristic instance of vanity has immediately 
fi)Uowed. The generality of men hate vanity in others, how- 
ever strongly they may be tinctured with it themselves ; for 
myself, I pay obeisance to it wherever I meet with it, perw 
auaded that it is advantaeeous, as well to the individual wnom 
t governs, as to those wno are withm the sphere of its influ- 
ence. Of consequence, it would, in manjr cases, not ba 
wholly absurd, that a man should count his vanity among 
the other sweets of life, and eive thanks to Providence for 
the blessing. ° 

And here let me with all humility acknowledge, that to 
Divine Providence I am indebted for the felicity I have hi* 
therto enjoyed. It is that power alone which has furnished 
me with the means I have employed, and that has crowned 
them with success. My faith in this respectjieads me to 
hope, though I cannot count upon it, that the Divine goodp 
ness will still be exercised towards me, either by prdongmg 
the duration of my happiness to the close of life, or by g[iv« 
ing me fortitude to stipp<Mrt any melancholy reverse, which 
may happen to me, as to so many others. My future fi>r- 
tone is unknown but to Him in whose hand is our destiny, 
and who can make our very afflictions subservient to our 
benefit. 

One of my undea, desirous, like myself, of collecting aneo 
dotes of our family, gave me tome notes, from which I havo 
derived many pailiculars j-especting oar ancestors. From 
these I learn, that they had lived in the same village (Eatoa 
in Northamptonshire), upon a fi-eehold of about thirty acroa. 
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LIFE AND ESSAYS OF FRANKLirf. 7 

in the space at least of three hundred years. How loBf 
^ey had resided there, prior to that period, my uncle had been 
unable to discover; probably ever since the institution of 
lumames, when they took the appellation of Franklin, which 
had formerly been the name of a particular order of indivi- 
duals.i' 

This petty estate would not have sufficed for their subsi^ 
tence, had tney not added the trade of blacksmith, which was 
perpetuated in the family down to my uncle's time, the eldest 
fOD bavins been uniformly brought up to this employment : a 
custom which both he and my father observed with respect 
to their eldest sons. 

In the researches I made at Eaton, I found no account of 
their births, marriages, and deaths, earlier than the year 1555; 
the parish register not extending farther back than that pe- 
riod. This register informed me, that I was the youngett 
•on of the youngest branch of the family, counting nve gene- 
rations. My grandfather, Thomas, was bom in 1598, lived 
at Eaton till he was too old to continue his trade, when ha 
retired to Banbury, in Oxfordshire, where his son John, who 



* As a proof that Franklin was anciently the common name of 
an order or rank in Rngland, see Judge Fonesque, De ImidibuM 
legum JlnglitBy wriuen about the year 1412, in which is the foU 
lowing passage, to show that good juries might easily be formed 
in any pan uf England. 

* Hegio eiiam ilia, ita respersa refertaque est poasesson'bua 
terrturum et agrorum, quod in ea, villula tam parva reperirt non 
poterk, in qua' non est m<7es, armiger^ vel pater- familias, quails 
vAdoixn franklin vul^ariter nuncupater, magnis ditatus posaessi- 
onibus, nee non libcre teitentea et alii valecti plurimi, suis patri- 
voniia suflicientes, ad fiiciendum juratam, in forma prsBnoiata.* 

' Moreover the same country is ao filled and replenished with 
landed menne, that therein so small a thurpe cannot be found 
wherein dwelleth not a knight, an esquire, or such a houi^ehclder 
as is there commonly called 9i franklin, enriched with great poe- 
•eesions ; and also other freeholders and many j^eomen, able fbf 
their livelihood to make a jury in form aforementioned.' 

Old Translation. 
Chaucer too, calls his country.gentleman a franklin ; and 
after describing his good house-keeping, thus characterizes him 
This worthy frank^lln bore a purse of silk 
Fix'd to his girdle, white as morning milk » 
Knight of the shire, first justice at th' assize. 
To help the poor, tne doubtful to advise. 
In all employments, generous, just he proved, 
Benown^d for courtesy, by all belov*d. 
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was a dyer, resided, and w.th whom my father was appren- 
ticed. He died, and was buried there : he saw his monu* 
ment in 1758. His eldest son lived in the family house at 
£aton, which he bequeathed, with the land helon<2fin{! to it, 
to his only daughter ; who, in concert with her husband, Mr. 
Fisher, of Wellingborough, afterward sold it |o Mr. Estead, 
the present proprietor. ^ 

My grandfather had four surviving son^, Thomas, John, 
Benjamin, and Josias. I shall give vou such particulars of 
them as ray memory will furnish, not having my papers here, 
m which you will find a more minute account, if they are not 
lost during my absence. 

Thomas had learned the trade of a blacksmith under hia 
father ; but, possessing a good natural understanding, he im- 
proved it by study, at the solicitation of a gentleman of tha 
name of Palmer, who was at that time the principal inhabit* 
ant of the village, and who encouraged, in tike manner, all 
my uncles to cultivate their minds. Thomas thus rendered 
himself competent to the functions of a country attorney ; 
aoon became an essential personage in the aifairs of the vil- 
lage; and was one of the chief movers of every public enter- 
prise, as well relative to the county as the town of Nofthamp- 
ton. A variety of remarkable incidents were told us of him 
at Eaton. Afler enjoying the esteem and patronage of Lord 
Halifax, he died January 6, 1702, precisely four years before 
I was born. The' recital that was made us of'^his life and 
character, by some aged persons of the village, struck you, 
I remember, as extraordinary, from its analogy to what 
you knew of myself. *Had he died,' said you, 'just four 
years later, one might have supposed a transmigration of 

■Ottls.* 

John, to the best of my belief, was brought up to the trade 
of a wool-dyer. 

Benjamin served his apprenticeship in London to a silk- 
dyer. He was an industrious man : I remember him well : 
for, while I was a child, he ioined my father at Boston, and 
lived for some years m the bouse with us. A particular ai^ 
fection had always subsisted between my father and him ; and 
I was his godson. He arrived to a great age. He lefl be- 
hind him two quarto volumes of poems in manuscript, con- 
nstin^ of little fugitive pieces addressed to his friends. He 
bad invented a short-hand, which he taught me, but, hav- 
ing rever made use of it, I have now forgotten it. He waa 
a man of piety, and a constant attendant on the best preach* 
era, whose sermona he took a pleasure in writing down ao« 
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tording to the expeditory method he had devised. Many 
volumes were thus collected by him. He was also extreme* 
ly fond of politics ; too much so^ perhaps, for his situation. I 
lately found in London a coUectioa which he had made of all 
the principal pamphlets relative to public affairs, from the 
vear 1641 to 1717. Many volumes are wanting, as appears 
by the series of numbers ; but there still remain eight in folio, 
and twenty-ibur in quarto and octavo. The collection had 
fallen into the hands of a second-hand bookseller, who know- 
ing me by having sold me some books, brouoht it to me. My . 
uncle, it seems, had left it behind him on tiis departure for ' 
America, aboUt fifty years ago. I found various notes of his 
writingin the margins. His grandson, Samuel, is now liv- 
ing at Boston. 

Our humble family had early embraced the Reformation. 
They remained faithfuUjr attacned during the reign of Queen 
Mary, when they were in danger of bemg molested on ao> 
count of their zeal aaainst popery. They naa an English 
Bible, and, to concesJ it the more securely, they conceived 
the project of fastening it, open, with pack-threads across 
the leaves, on the inside of the lid of the close-stool. Whea 
my great-grandfather wished to read to his family, he revere* 
ea the lid of the close-stool upon his knees, and oassed th« 
leaves from one side to the other, which were held down on 
each by the pack-thread. One of the children was stationed 
at the door, to give notice if he saw the proctor (an officer 
of the spiritual court) make his appearance : in that case, 
the lid was restored to its place, with the Bible concealed un- 
der it as before. I had tms anecdote from my uncle Benjb* 
min. 

The whole family preserved its attachment to the Church 
of England till towards the close of the rei^ of Charles II. 
when certain ministers, who had been rejected as noncon- 
formists, having held conventicles in Northamptonshire, they 
were joined by Benjamin and Josias, who adhered to them 
ever after. The rest of the family continued in the episco- 
pal church. 

My father, Josias, married carlv in life. Ho went, with 
his wife and three children, to New England, about the vear 
1682. Conventicles being at that time prohibited by law, 
and frequently disturbed, some considerable persons of his 
acquaintance determined to go to America, where they hoped 
to enjoy the free exercise of their religi<», and my father was 
prevailed on to accompany them. 
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My fether bad alio, by the same wife, four childron bora 
in America, and ten others by a second wife, roakinff in al 
seyenteen. I remember to have seen thirteen seated toge« 
ther at his table, who all arrived at years of maturity, uid 
were married. I was the last of the sons, and the youngest 
child, excepting two daughters. I was bom at Boston, in 
New England. My mother, the second wife, was Abiab 
Folger, daughter of Peter Folger, one of the first colonists 
of New England, of whom Cotton Mather makes honor- 
able mention, in his Ecclesiastical History ol that province, 
as *a pimu and learned Englishman,* if I rightly recollect 
his expressions. I have been told of his havmg written a 
Tariety of little pieces ; but there appears to be only one in 
print, which I met with many years ago. It was published 
m the year 1675, and is in familiar verse, agreeaoly to the 
taste of the times and the country. The author addresses 
himself to the governors for the time being, speaks for liberqr 
of conscience, and in favor of the anabaptists, ouakers, ana 
other sectaries, who had suffered persecution. To this per* 
secution he attributes the wars with the natives, and other 
calamities which afflicted the country, regarding them as the 
judgments of God in punishment of so odious an offence, and 
he exhorts the government to the repeal of laws so contrary 
to charity. The poem appeared to be written with a manly 
freedom and a pleasing simplicity. I recollect the six cgi> 
eluding lines, though I have forgotten the order of words ol 
the two first ; the sense of which was, that his censures were 
i ictated by benevolence, and that, of cwiseauence, he wisn- 
ed to be known as the author ; because, saia he, I hate from 
my very soul dissimulation. 

From Sherbum,'^ where I dwell, 

I therefore put my name. 
Your friend, who means you well, 

Peter Folger. 
My brothers were all put apprentices to different trades. 
With respect to myself, I was sent, at the agb of eight years, 
lo a grammar-school. My father destined me for the church, 
and already regarded me as the chaplain of my family. The 
promptiiude with which from my infancy 1 had learned to 
read, for I do not remember to have been ever without this 
acquirement, and the encouragement of his friends, who as- 
sured him that I should one day certainly become a man oi 

* Town In the island of Nantu.-'«c6t. 
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letters, cm^ firmed him in this design. My uncle Qenjamia 
approved also of the scheme, and promised to eive me all his 
volumes of sermons, written, as I have saic^ in the short- 
hand of his invention, if I would take the pains to learn it. 

I remained, however, scarcely a vear at the grammar* 
ichool, although, in this short interval, I had risen from tlie 
middle lo the head of my class, from thence to the class im- 
mediately above, and was to pass, at the end of the year, tQ 
the one next in order. But my father, burdened with a nu- 
merous family, found that he was incapable, without subject* 
ffiff himself to difficulties, of providing for the expenses of a 
collegiate education; and considering, besides, as I heard 
him say to his friends, that persons so educated were often 
poorly provided for, he renounced his first intentions, took me 
lirom the grammar-school, and sent me to a school for writing 
and arithmetic, kept by a Mr. George Brownwell, who was a 
ridlful master, ana succeeded very well in his profession b/ 
employing centle means only, and such as were calculated to 
encourage his scholars. Under him I soon acquired an ex« 
cellent hand ; but I failed in arithmetic, and made therein no 
■ort of progress. 

At the age of ten years, I was called home to assist my fa- 
ther in his occupation, which was that of a soap-boiler and 
tallow-chandler ; a business to which he had served no ap- 
prenticeship, but which he embraced on his arrival in New 
£ngland, because he found his own, that of dyer, in too little 
request to enable him to maintain his family. I was accord* 
ingly employed in cutting the wicks, filling the moulds, taking 
care of the shop, carrying messages, &c. 

This business displeased me, and I felt a strong inclination 
Ibr a sea life ; but my father set his face against it. The vi- 
cinity of the water, however, gave me frequent opportunities 
of venturing myself both upon and within it, and I soon ac- 
quired the art of swimming, and of managing a boat. When 
embarked with other children, the helm was commonly depu- 
ted to me, particularly on difficult occasions ; and, in every 
other project, I was almost always the leader of the troop, 
whom I sometimes involved in emoarrassments. I shall give 
an instance of this, which demonstrates an early disposition 
of mind for public enterprises, though the one in question was 
not conducted by justice. 

The mill-pond was terminated on one aideby a marsh, up* 
€tt the borders of vHiich we were accustomed to take our 
■tand, at hish water, to angle for small fish. By dint of walk- 
ing, we had converted the place into a perfect quagmire. 
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12 LIFE AND ESSAYS OV FRANKLIN. 

Bfy proi^. sal wm to erect a wharf that should nfTord us firm 
footing , md I poioted out to my companions a large heap of 
stones, X tended for the building a new house near uiemarshi 
and whic i were well adapted for our purpose. Accordingly, 
when the workmen retired in the evening, I assembled a n'un- 
ber of my play-fellows, and by laboring diligently, like ants, 
sometime J four of us uniting our strength to carry a single 
stone, we removed them all, and constructed our little quay« 
The worl^men were surprised the next morning at not find- 
ing their tttones ; which had been conveyed to our whaif. In- 
quiries wvtre made respecting the authors of thi) conveyance ; 
we were discovered : complaints were exhibited against us ; 
and many of us underwent correction on the part of our pa- 
rents ; ai d though I strenuously defended the utility of the 
work, m; father at length convinced me, that nothing which 
was not i^trictly honest could be useful. 

It will not, perhaps, be uninteresting to you to know what 
sort of a man my father was. He had an excellent constitu- 
tion, was of a middle size, but well made an<l strong, and ex- 
tremely active in whatever he undertook. He designed with 
a degree of neatness, and knew a little of music. His voice 
was sonorous and agreeabb, so that when he sung a psalm 
or hymn, with the accompaniment of his violin, as was his 
frequent practice in an evening, when the labors of the day 
were finished, it was truly delightful to hear him. He was 
▼ersed also in mechanics, and could, upon occasion, use the 
tools of a variety of trades. But his greatest excellence was 
a sound understanding and solid judgment in matters of pru- 
dence, both in public and private life. In the former inaeed 
he never engaged, because his numerous family, and the me- 
diocrity of his fortune, kept him unremittingly employed in the 
duties of his profession. But I well remember that the lead- 
ing men of the place used frequently to come and ask his ad- 
rice respeeting the affairs of^the town, or of the church to 
which he belonged, and that the^ paid much deference to his . 
opinion. Individuals were also in the habit of consulting him 
in their private affurs, and he was oflen chosen arbiter be- 
tween contending parties. 

He was fond of having at his table, as oflen as possible, 
flome friends or well-informed neighbors, capable of rational 
conversation, and he was always careful to introduce useful 
or ingenious topics of discourse, which might tend to form the 
minds of his children. By this means he early attracted our 
attention to what was just, prudent, and beneficial in the con- 
duct of life. He never talked of the meats which appeare4 
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upon the table, never discussed Whether they were well of 
ilf<<lre9sed. of a sood or bad flavor, high-seasoned, or other- 
wise, preferable or inferior to this or that dish of a similar 
kind. Thu:i accustomed, from my infancy, to the utmost in- 
attention Ed to these objects, I have been perfectly reoardlest 
of what kind of food was before me ; and I nay so Tittle at« 
tention to it even now, that it would be a hard matter for me 
to recollect, a few hours after 1 had dined, of what my dinner 
had consisted. When travelling, I have particularly expe- 
rienced the advantage of this habit ; for it has often happen-, 
ed to me to be in company with persons, who, having a more 
delicate, because a more exercised taste, have suffered in 
many cases considerable inconvenience; while, as to my- 
self, I have had nothing to desire. 

My mother was Ukewise possessed of an excellent consti- 
tution. She suckled all her ten children, and I never heard' 
either her or my father complain of any other disorder than 
that of V hich they died : my father at the age of eighty-seven, 
and my mother at eighty-five. They are buried together at 
Boston, where, a few years a^o, I placed- a marble stobe 
over their grave, with tnis inscnption : 

" Here Ue 
" JosiAt Franklin and Abiah hia wife : They lived to- 
*'gether with reciprocal affection for fifty-nine years; and' 
** without private fortune, without lucrative employment, by 
'^ afsiduous labor and honest industry, decently supported » 
*' numerous family, and educated vnth success, thirteen 
« diildren, and seven grandchildren. Let this example, read- 
" er, encourage thee diligently to discharge the duties of thy 
<' calling, and to rely on the support of IDivine Providenea. 

" He was pious and prudent, 

" She discreet and virtuous. 

** Thefr youngest son, from. a. sentiment of filiah 

** duty, consecrates this stone 

" to their memory.** , 

I perceive, by my rambling digressicms, that I am grow* 
ing old. Bui we (j(o not dress for a private company as for a 
formal ball. This deserves, perhaps, the name of negli- 
gence. 

To return. I thus continued employed in my fatherVi 
trade for the space of two years ; that is to say, till I arrived- 
at twelve years of age. About this time my brother John, 
who had served his apprenticeship in London, having quitted 
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my father, and being marrlbd and settled in basiness on hti 
own account at Rhode Island, I was destined, to all appear* 
ance, to supply his place, and be a candle-maker all my life ; 
but my dislike of this occupation continumg, my father was 
apprehensive, that, if a more agreeable one were not offered 
me, I might play the truant and escape to sea; as, to his ex- 
treme mortincation, my brother Josias had done. He there- 
fore took me sometimes to see masons, coopers, braziers, 
J'oiners, and other mechanics, employed at their work ; in or« 
ler to discover the bent of my inclination, and to fix it if he 
could upon some occupation that might retain me on shore. 
I have since, in conseauence c^ these visits, derived no small 
pleasure from seeing skilful workmen handle their tools ; and 
It has proved of considerable benefit, to have acquired there- 
by sufficient knowledge to be able to make little things for 
myself, when I have had no mechanic at hand, and to con- 
struct small machines for my experiments, while the idea I 
have conceived has been fresh and strongly impressed on mj 
imagination. 

My father at length decided that I should be a cutler, and 
I was placed for some days upon trial with my cousin Sa^ 
muel, son of my uncle Benjamin, who had learned this trade 
in London, and had established himself at Boston. But the 
premium he'required for my apprenticeship displeasing my 
father, I was recalled home. 

From my earliest years I had been passionately fond of 
reading, and I had laid out in books all the money I c«uld 
procure. I was particularly pleased with accounts of voy- 
ages. My first acquisition was Bunyan's collection in small 
separate volumes. These I afterward sold, in order to buy 
an historical collection by R. Burton, which consisted of 
small cheap volumes, amounting in all to about forty or fifty. 
My father's little library was principally made up of books 
of practical and polemical theology. I read the greatest 
part of them. I have since often regretted that at a tima 
when I had so great a thirst for knowledge, more eligible 
books had not fallen into my hands, as it was then apoint 
decided that I should not be educated for thb church. There 
was also among my father's books Plutarch's Lives, in which 
I read continually, and I still regard as advantageously em- 
ployed the time I devoted to them. I found besmes a work 
of De li'oe's, entitled an Essay on Projects, from which, per- 
naps, I derived impressions that have since influenced soma 
of the principal events of my life. 
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My inclination for books at last determined ray father to 
make me a printer, though h^ had already a son in Uiat profes- 
sion . My brother had returned from England in 1 71 7, with a 
press and types, in order to establish a printing-house at Bos- 
ton. This business pleased me much oetter than that of my 
father, though I had still a predilection for the sea. To pre- 
vent the effects which might result from this inclfnation, my 
father was impatient to see me engaged with my brother. 
I held back for some time ; at length, however, I suffered my* 
•elf to be persuaded, and signed my indentures, being then 
only twelve years of age. It was agreed that I should serve 
ma apprentice to the age of twenty^ne, and should receive 
journeyman's wages only during the last year. 

In a very short time I made great proficiency hi this biv 
siness, and became very serviceable to my brother. T had 
now an opportunity of procuring better books. The acquaint- 
ance I necessarily formed with booksellers' apprentices, en- 
abled me to borrow a volume now and then, which I nev^r 
failed to return punctually and without injury. How often 
fias it happened to me to pass the greater part of the night in 
reading by my bed-side, when the book had been lent me in 
the evening, and was to be returned the next morning, lett 
it might be missed or wanted. 

At length Mr. Matthew Adams, an ingenious tradesman, 
who had a handsome collection of books, and who frequented 
our printing-house, took notice of me. He invited me to see 
his library, and had the goodness to lend me any books I was 
desirous of reading. I then took a strange fancy for poetry, 
and composed several little pieces. My orother, thinking he 
might find his account in it, encouraged me, and engaged ma 
to write two ballads. One, called the Lighthouse Tragedjr, 
contained an account of the shipwreck of Captain W3rthi« 
lake and his two daughters ; the other was a sailor's song on 
the capture of the noted pirate called Teach^ or BUtch-heeord* 
They were wretched verses in point of style, mere blindmen's 
ditties. When printed, he dispatched me about the town to 
sell them. The first had a prodigious run, because the event 
was recent, and had made a great noise. 

My vanity was flattered hy this success ; but my father 
checked my exultation, by ridiculing my productions, and 
telling me that versifiers were always poor. I thus escaped 
the misfortune of being a very wretched poet. But as the 
faculty of writing prose has been of great service to me in 
the course of my life, and principally contributed to my ad> 
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Taneement,*! shall relate by what means, f>ittiiiied as Iwm^ 
I acquired the small skill I may possess in that way. 

There was in the town another yoimg man, a great lover 
of books, of the name of John CoUms, with whom 1 was in- 
timately connected. We frequently engaged in dispute, and 
were indeed so fond of argumentation, that nothing was a* 
agreeable to us as a war of words. This contentious temper. 
I would observe by-the-bye, is in danger of becoming a ver} 
bad habit, and frequently renders a man's company insup- 
portable, as being no otherwise capable of indulgence than 
oy an indiscriminate contradiction. Independently of the 
acrimony and discord it introduces into conversaiion, it i» 
Uien productive of dislike, and even haired, between persons 
to whom friendship is indispensably necessary. I acquired 
it by readmg, while I lived with my father, books of religious 
controversy. I have since remarked, that men of sense sel- 
dom fall into this error ; lawyers, fellows of universities, and 
persons of eve ly profession educated at Edinburgh, excepted, 

Collins and I fell one day into an argument, relative to the 
education of women ; namely, whether it was proper to in- 
struct them in the sciences, and whether they were competent 
to the study. Collins supported the negative, and anirmed 
that the task was beyond their capacity. I maintained the 
opposite opinion, a little perhaps for the pleasure of dit>puting. 
He was naturally more eloouent than I ; words flowed copi- 
ously from his lips ; and frequently I thought myself van- 
quished, more by bis volubility than by the force of his argu- 
ment. We separated without coming to an agreement upon 
this point, and as we were not to see each other again for 
some time, I committed my thoughts to paper, made a fair 
copy, and sent it to him. He answered, and I replied. Three or 
four letters had been written by each, when my father chanced 
to light upon my papers and read them. Without entering 
into the merits of^the cause, he embraced the opportuiiit)f ul 
speaking to me upon my manner of writing. He observed, 
that though I had the advantage of my adversary in correct 
spelling and pointing, which 1 owed to my occupation, I was 
greatly his inferior in elegance of expression, in arrangement, 
and perspicuity. Of this he convinced me by several exam> 
pies. I felt the justice of his remarks, became more atten* 
tive to language, and resolved to make every effort to improve 
my style. 

Amidst these resolves an odd volume of the spectator fell 
into my hands. This was a publication 1 had nnver seen. 
f bought the volume, and read it again and again. I was en* 
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ekanted with it, thought the style excellent, and wished it 
were in my power to imitate it. With this view I selected 
iome <^ the papers, made short summaries of the sense of 
each period, and put them for a few days aside. I then, with- 
out looking at the book, endeavored to restore the essays to 
their due form, and to express each thought at length, as it 
was in the original, employing the most appropriate words 
that occurred to my mind. I afterward compared my Spec- 
tator with the original ; I perceived some faults^ which I cor- 
rected : but I found that I wanted a fund of words, if I may 
so express myself, and a facility of recollecting and employ* 
in^ them, which I thought I should by that time have ao^ 
quired, had I continued to make verses. The continual need 
<M words of the same meaning, but of different lengths for the 
measure, or of different sounds for the rhyme, would baT6 
obliged me to seek for a variety of synonyms, and have ren- 
derM me master of them. From this belief, I took some ol 
the tales of the Spectator and turned them into verse ; and| 
after a time, when I had sufficiently forgotten them, I again 
converted them into prose. > 

Sometimes, also, I mineled all my siAnmaries together ; 
and, a few weeks after endeavored to arrange them in the 
best order, before I attempted to form the periods and com» 
plete the essays. This I did with the view of acquiring me- 
thod in the arrangement of my thouf^htjs. On comparing a£> 
terward my performance with the original, many faults were 
apparent, which I corrected ; but I had sometimes the satis- 
faction to think, that, in certain particulars of little importance, 
I had been fortunate enough to improve the order of thought 
or the style ; and this encouraged me to hope that I shouU 
■ucceed, in time, in writing decently in the English language^ 
which was one of the great objects of my ambition. 

The time which I devoted to these exercises, and to read* 
mg, was the evening after my day's labor was finished, th« 
morning before it began, and Sundays when I could escape 
attending Divine service. While I lived with my father, na 
bad insisted on my punctual attendance on public worship, 
and I still indeed considered it as a duty, but a duty which F 
thought I had no time to practise. 

When about sixteen years of age, a work of Tyron fell into 
my hands, in which he recommends vegetable diet. I deter- 
mmed to observe it. My brother being a bachelor, did not 
keep house, but boarded with his apprentices in a neighbor- 
ing family. My refusing to eat animal food was found incon- 
venient, ami I was often scolded for my singularity. I aU 
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iMided to the mode in which Tyroii prepared soine of his 
dishes, particularly how to boil potatoes and rice, and mako 
basty pudding. I then said to my brother, that if he would 
allow me per week half what he paid for my board, I would 
midertake to maintain myself. The offer was instantly em- 
Braced, and 1 soon found that of what he gave me I was able 
to save half. This was a new fund for the purchase of books 
and other advantages resulted to me from tlie plan. When 
my brother and his workmen left the printing-tiuiise to go to 
liinner, I remained behind ; and dispatching my frugal meal, 
which frequenily consisted of a biscuit only, or a slice oi 
oread and a bunch of raisins, or a bun from the pastry-cook's, 
«ith a glass of water, I had the rest of the time, till their re- 
turn, for study ; and my process therein was proportioned to 
that clearness of ideas, and quickness of conception, which 
are the fruit of temperance in eating and drinking. 

It was about this period that, having one day been put to 
(be blush for my ignorance in the art ^ calculation, which J 
nad twice failed to learn while at school, I took Cocker's Trea- 
tise of Arithmetic, and went through it myself witli the ut- 
BU»t ease. I also'Tead a book of r^avi^ation by Seller and 
Sturmy, and made myself master of the liitle geometry it con- 
tains, but I never proceeded fiur in this science. Nearly at 
the same time I read Locke on the Human UnderstancUng, 
and the Art of Thinking, by Messrs. du Port Royal. 

While laboring to form and improve my style, I met with 

C English Grammar, which I oelieve was Greenwood's, 
ving at the end of it two little essays on rhetoric and logic. 
In the latter I found a model of disputation after the manner 
of Socrates. Shortly after I procured Xenophon's work, enti- 
tled. Memorable Things of Socrates, in which are various 
examples of the same method. Charmed to a degree of en- 
thusiasm with this mode of disputing, I adopted it, and re- 
Awiucing blunt contradiction, and direct and positive argu-* 
oient, I assumed the character of an humble questioner. The 
^rusal of Shaflsbury and Collins had made me a sceptic : 
jand being previously so as to many doctrines of Christianity, I 
■found Socrates' method to be both the safest for myself, as well 
as the most embarrassing to those against whom I employed it. 
It soon afforded me singular pleasure; I incessanily prac- 
itised it ; and became very adroit in obtaining, even from per* 
sons of superior understanding, concessions of which they did 
Slot foresee the consequence. Thus I involved them in diffi- 
culties from which they were unable to extricate themselves^ 
•nd sometimes obtained victories, which neiiher rov causa 
aor my arguments merited. 
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Tliu method I continued to employ for Korae years ; bat I 
afterwards abandoned it by degrees, retaining only the habit 
6r expressing myself with modest diffidence, and never mak« 
ing use, when I advanced any proposition which might be 
controverted, of the words eerfotmy, undoubtedLy^ or any 
others that might ^ve the appearance of being obstinately at* 
. tached to my opinion. I rather said, I imagine, I suppose, or 
It appears to me, that such a thing is so or so, for such and 
sucn reasons ; or it ia^so, if I am not mistaker This habit 
has, I think, been of considerable advantage V i. e, when I 
have had occasion to impress my opinion on the minds of 
others, and persuade them to the adoption of the measures I 
have suggested. And since the chief ends of conversation 
are, to inform or to be informed, to please or to persuade, I 
could wish that intelligent and well meaning men would not 
themselves diminish the power they possess of being useful, 
by a positive and presumptuous manner of expressing them- 
•elves, which scarcely ever fails to disgust the hearer, and if 
ooly calculated to excite opposition, and defeat every purpose 
for which the faculty of speech has been bestowed on man. 
In short, if you wish to inform, a positive and dogmatical man- 
ner of advancing your opinion may provoke contradiction, and 
prevent your heme heard with attention. On the other hand, 
if, with a desire of being informed, and of benefitting by the 
knowledge of others, you express yourself as being stroncly 
attached to your own opinions, modest and sensible men, who 
do not love disputation, will leave you in tranquil possession 
of your errors. By following such a method, you can rarely 
hope to please your auditors, conciliate their good-will, or 
work conviction on those whom you may be desirous of gain- 
ing over to your views. Pope judiciously observes. 
Men must be taught as ifyou taught them not, 
And things unknown proposM as things forgot 
And in the same poem he aflerward advi^e^ us, 
To speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. 
Ho might have added to these lines, one that he has coo- 
pled ebe where, in my opinion, with less propriety. It if 
this: 

For want of modesty Is want of sense. 
Ifyou ask why I say with letspropruty, I must give you the 
twc lines together : 

Immodest words admit of ne de/ence, 
For want of decency is want of sense. 
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Now want of sense, when a man has the ini8fort>*Me to be no 
circumstanced, is it not an excuse for want of modesty ? And 
would not the Tenses have been more accurate, if they had 
been constructed thus : 

Immodest words admit but thi» defence^ 
The want of decency is want of sense. 

But I leave the decision of this to* better judf^es than myself. 

In 1720, or 1721, my brother besan to print a new public 
paper. It was the second thatmacle its appearance in Ame- 
rica, and was entitled the * New England Courant.' The 
only one that existed before was the * Boston News Letter.* 
Some o^ his friends, 1 remember, would have dissuaded him 
from his undertaking, as a thing that was not likely to Suc- 
ceed ; a single newspaper being, in their opinion, sufficient 
for all America. At present, however, in 1771, there are 
no less than twenty-five. But he carried his project into ex- 
ecution, and I was employed in distributing the copies to hia 
customers, after having assisted in composmg Sind working 
them off. 

Among his friends he had a number of literary characters, 
«dio, as an amusement, wrote short essays for the paper, 
which gave it reputation and increased the sale. These 
gentlemen frequently came to our house. I heard the co»> 
versation that passed, and the accounts they gave of the fa*- 
vorable reception of their writings with the public. I waa 
tempted to try my hand among them ; but bemg siill a child 
as it were, I was fearful that my brother might be uiiwillinc 
to print in his paper any performance of which he should 
know me to be the author. I therefore contrived to disguise 
my hand, and having written an anonymous piece, I placed 
it at night under the door of the printing-house, where it was 
found the next morning. My brother communicated it to his 
friends when they came as usual to see him, who read it, 
commented upon it within my hearing, and I had the exqui- 
site pleasure to find that it met with their approbation, and 
that in their various conjectures they made respecting the 
author, no one was mentioned who did not enjoy a high repu- 
tation in the country for talents and genius. I now sup* 
posed myself fortunate in my judges, and began to suspect 
that they were not such excellent writers asl had hitherta 
supposed them. Be this as it may, encouraged by this little 
advonture, I wrote and sent to press, in the same way, many 
other pieces, which were equauy approved : keeping the se- 
cret till my slender stock of informaticm and knowledge for 
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such performances wu pretty completely exhausted* when 1 
made myself known. 

My brother, upon this discovery, began to entertain a little 
more respect for me ; but he still regarded himself as my 
master, and treated me as an apprentice. He thought him- 
self entitled to the same services from me as from any other 
person. On the contrary, I conceived that, in many in- 
stances, he was too rigorous, and' that on the part of a bro- 
ther, I had a right to expect greater indulgence. Our dis- 
putes were frequently brought before my father ; and either 
my brother was generally m the wrong, or I was the better 
pleader of the two, for judgment was commonly given in my 
lavor. But my brother was passionate, and often had re- 
course to blows ; a circumstance which I took in veiy ill 
part. . This severe and tyrannical treatment contributed, I 
believe, to imprint on my mind that aversion to arbitrary 
power, which, during my whole life, I have ever preserved. 
My apprenticeship became insupportable to me, and I con- 
tinually sighed for an opportunity of shortening it, which at 
length unexpectedly offered. 

An article inserted in our paper, upon some political sub- 
ject which I have now forgotten, gave offence to the Assem> 
bly. My brother was taken into custody, censured, and or- 
dered into confinement for a month, because as I presume, 
he would not discover the author. I was also taken up, and 
examined before the coAcil ; but, though I gave them no sa- 
tisfaction, they contented themselves with reprimanding, and 
then dismissed me ; considering me probably as bound, in 
quality of an apprentice, to keep my master's secrets. 

The imprisonment of my brother kindled my resentment, 
notwithstanding our private quarrels. During its continu- 
ance the management of the paper was intrusted to me, and 
I was bold enough to insert some pasquinades agamst the 
governors which highly pleased my orother, while others be- 
^an to look upon me in an unfavorable point of view, consider- 
ing me as a young wit inclined to satire and lampoon. 

My brother's enlargement was accompanied with an arbi* 
trary order from the House of the Assembly, ' That James 
Franklin should no longer print the newspaper entitled the 
**New England Courant.**^ In this conjuncture, we held a 
consultation of our friends at the printing-house, in order to 
determine what was to be done. Some proposed to evade 
the order by changing the title of the paper : out my brother 
foreseeing mconveniences that would result from this step, 
thought it better that K should in future be printed in the name 
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»f Benjamin Franklin ; and, to avoid the censure of toe A*, 
•embly, who might charge him with still prmtmg the paper 
himself, under the name of his apprentice, it was resolved 
that mv>old indentures should be given up to me with a full and 
entire discharge written on the back, in order to be produced 
upon an emergency : but that, to secure to my brother the 
benefit of my service, I should sign a new contract, which 
should be kept secret during the remainder of the term. This 
was a very shallow arruigement. It was, however, carried 
into immediate execution, and the paper continued, in conse- 
quence, to make its appearance for some months in my name. 
At length a new difference arising between my brother and 
me, I v^itured to take advantage of my liberty, presuming 
that he would not dare to produce the new contract. It was 
undoubtedly dishonorable to avail myself of this circum- 
stance, and I reckon this action as one of the first errors of 
my life ; but I was little capable of estimating it at its true 
value, imbittered as mjr mind had been by the recollection of 
the blows I had received. Exclusively of his passionate 
treatment of me, my brother was by no means a man of an 
ill temper, and perhaps my manners had too much imperti- 
nence not to afford it a very natural pretext. 

When he knew that it was my determinaticjh to quit him, 
he wished to prevent my finding employment elsewhere. He 
went to all the printing-houses in the town, and prejudiceid 
the masters against me ; who abcordingly refused to employ 
me. The idea then sugj^ested itself to me of going to New- 
York, the nearest town in which there was a printing-office. 
Farther reflection contirmed me in the design of leaving Bos* 
ton, where I had already rendered myseU an object of sus- 
picion to the governing party. It was'probable tu m ihe ar- 
bitrary proceedings of the Assembly in the atfair of my bro» 
tlier, l^at, by remaining, I should soon have been exposed te 
difficulties, which I htul the greatest' reason to apprehend, 
as, from my indiscreet disputes upon the subject of religion^ 
I began to be regarded by pious souls with horror, either a« 
an apostate or an atheist. 1 came therefore to a resolution ; 
but my father, siding with my brother, I presumed that if I 
Attempted to depart openly, measures would be taken to pre- 
vent me. My friend Collins undertook to favor my flight. 
He agreed for my passage with the captain of aNew-York 
•loop, to whom he represented me as a young man of his ac- 
quaintance, who had an affair with a girl of bad character, 
whose parents wished to compel me to marry her, and of 
^Donsequence I could neither make my appearance, nor go off 
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pablic]]r> I told part ofmy books to proeare a small sum of 
money, and went privately on board the sloop. By i'avor ot 
agood wind, I found myself in three days at New- York 
nearly three hundred miles from my home, at the aee only of 
seventuen years, without knowing an individual in the placa 
and with very little money in my pocket. 

The inclination I had »lt for a sea-faring life was entirely 
subsided, or I should now have been able to gratify it; but 
having another trade, and believing royseU* to be a tolerabk» 
workman, I hesitated not to offer my services to the old Mr. 
William Bradford, who had been the first printer in PennsyU 
vania, but had quitted the province on account of a quarre* 
with George Keith, the governor. He could not give me 
employment himseU*, having little to do, and already as many 
persons as he wanted ; but he told me that his son, printer at 
jPhiladelohia, had lately lost his principal workman, Aquila 
Rose, wlio was dead, and that if I would so thither, he be* 
lieved that he would enga^ge me. Philadelphia was a hun- 
dred miles farther. I hesitated not to embark in a boat in 
order to repair, by the shortest cut of the sea, to Amboy, 
leaving my trunk and effects to come after me by the usual 
and more tedious conveyance. In crossing the bay we met 
with a squall, which shattered to pieces our rotten sails, pre- 
vented us from entering the Kill, and threw us upon Long 
Island. 

During' the squall, a drunken Dutchman, who, like myself, 
was a passenger in the boat, fell into the sea. At the mo- 
ment that he was sinking, I seized him by the fore-top, saved 
him, and drew him on board. This immersion sobered him 
a little, so thai he fell asleep, afler having taken from bis 
pocket a volume which he requested me to dry. This vo- 
lume I found to be my old favorite work, Bunyan's Pilgrim, 
in Dutch, a beautiful impressi(» on- fine paper, with copper* 
plate engravings ; a dress in which I had never seen it m its 
original language. I have since learned that it has been 
translated into lumost all the languages of Europe, and next 
to the Bible, I am persuaded it is one of the books that has 
had the greatest spread. Honest John is the first, that I 
know of, who has mixed narrative and dialogue together ; a 
mode of writing very engaging to the reader, who in the most 
interesting passages, finds himself admitted as it were into 
the company, and present at the conversation. Defoe has 
imitated it with success in his Robinson Crusoe, his MoH 
Flanders, and other works ; as also Richards<Hi in his Pft» 
mela, &c. 
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In approaching the island, we foand that we had mada • 
part of ib« coast where it was not possible to land, on ac 
count, of the strong breakers produced by the rocky shore. 
We cast anchor and veered the cable towards the shore. 
Some men, who stood upon the brink, hallooed to us, while 
we did the same on our part ; but the wmd was so high, and 
the waves so noisy, that we could neither of us hear each 
other. There were some canoes upon the bank, and we calU 
ed out to them, and made signs to prevail on them to come 
and take us up ; but either uiey did not understand us, or 
they deemed our request impracticable, and withdrew. Nieht 
came on, and nothing remained for us but to wait quietly die 
subsiding of the wind : till then, we determined, that is, the 
pilot ana I, to sleep if possible. For that purpose we went 
oelow the hatches along with the Dutchman, who was drench 
ed with water. The sea broke over the boat, and reached us 
m our retreat, so that we were presently as completely 
drenched as he. 

We had very little repose during the whole night ; but the 
wind abating tne next day, we succeeded in reaching Amboy 
before it was dark, after having passed thirty hours without 
provision, and with no other drmk than a bottle of bad rum, 
the water upon which we rowed being salt. In the evening 
I went to bed with a very violent fever. I had somewhere 
read that cold water, drank plentifully, was a remedy in such 
cases. I followed the prescription, was in a profuse sweat 
for the greater part of tne night, and the fever left me. The 
next day I crossed the river in a ferry4x>at, and continued my 
journey on foot. I had fifty miles to walk, in order to reacL 
Burlington, where I was told I should find passage-boats 
that would convey me to Philadelphia. It rained bard the 
whole day, so that I was wet to the skin. Finding mysell 
fatigued about noon, I stopped at a paltry inn, where I pass- 
ed the rest of the day and the whole night, beginning to re- 
gret that I had quitted my home. I made oesides so wretched 
a figure, that I was suspected to be some runaway servant. 
This I discovered by the questions that were asked me ; and 
I felt that I was every moment in danger of being taken up 
as such. The next day, however, I continued my journey, 
and arrived in the evening at an inn, eight or ten miles from 
Burlington, that was kept by one Dr. Brown. 

T^s man entered into conversation with me while I took 
Bome refreshment, and perceiving that I had read a little, he 
expressed towards me considerable interest and friendsbm. 
Our acquaintance contmued during the remainder of his life 
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I believe him to have been what is called an itinerant doctor ; 
for there was no town in England, or indeed in Europe, of 
which he could not give a particular account. He was nei- 
ther deficient in uncterstanding or literature, but he was a sad 
infidel : and, some years after, wickedly undertook to travesty 
the Bible, in burlesque verse, as Cotton had travestied Vir- 
gil. He exhibited, by this means, many facts in a very lu- 
dicrous point of view, which would have given umbrage to 
weak minds, had his work been published, which it never 
was. 

I spent the night at bis house, and reached Burlington the 
next morning. On my arrival, I had the mortification to 
learn that the ordinary passaj^e-boats had sailed a little be- 
fore. This was on a Saturday, and there ^ould be no other 
boat till the Tuesday following. I returned to the house of 
an old woman in the town wno had sold roe some gmger 
bread to eat on my passage, and I asked her advice. She 
invited me to take up my abode with her till an opportunity 
offered for me to embark. Fatigued with having tiavelled so 
far on foot, I accepted her invitation. When she understood 
that I was a printer, she would have persuaded me to stay 
at Burlin^on, and set up my trade : but she was little aware 
of the capital that would be necessary for such a purpose ! t 
'was treated while at her house with true hospitality. She 
gave me, with the utmost good-will, a dinner of beef-steaks, 
mnd would accept of nothing in return but a pmt of ale. 

Here I imagined myself to be fixed till the Tuesday in the 
ensuing week ; but, walking out in the evenmg by the river 
aide, I saw a boat with a number of persons m it approach. 
It was going to Philadelphia, and the company took me in. 
As there was no wind, we could only make way with our 
oars. About midnigrht, not perceiving the town, some of the 
company were of opmion that we must have passed it, and 
were unwilling to row any farther; the rest not knowing 
where we were, it was resolved that we should stop. We 
drew towards the shore, entered a creek, and landed near 
■ome old palisades, which served us for fire-wood, it being a 
eeld night in October. Here wo stayed till day, when one ol 
the company found the place in which we were to be Coop* 
er's Creek, a little above Philadelphia ; which, in reality^ we 
perceived the moment we were out of the creek. We arrived 
OB Sunday about eight or nine o'clock in the morning, and 
tUided on Market-street wharf. 

r have entered into the particulars of my voyage, and 
ihall, in like manner, descnbe my fint entrance into this dHj^ 
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that yon may be able to compare beginnings so little auspi- 
cious, with ttie figure I have since maae. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia I was in my working dross, 
my best clothes being to come by sea. I was covered with 
din ; my pockets were filled with shirts and stockinos ; I was 
unacquainted with a single soul in the place, and knew not 
where to seek for a lodging. Fatigued with walking, row- 
ing, and having passed the night without sleep, I was ex- 
tremely hungry, and all my money consisted of a Dutch dol- 
lar, and about a shillingVworth of coppers, which I gave to 
the boatmen for my passage. As I had assisted them in 
rowing, they refused it at first ; but I insisted on their taking 
it. A man is sometimes more generous when he has little, 
than when he has much money ; probably because, m the first 
case, he is desirous of concealing his poverty. 

I walked towards the top of the street, lookmg eagerly on 
both sides, till I came to Market-street, wher^ i met with a 
child with a loaf of bread. Often had I made my dinner on 
dry bread. I inquired where he had bought it, and went 
■traight to the baker's shop which he pointed out to me. I 
asked for some biscuits, expecting to find such as we had at 
Boston ; but they made, it seems, none of that sort at Phila- 
delphia. I then asked for a three-penny loaf. They made 
no loaves of that price. Finding myself ignorant of the prices, 
as well as of the difierent kinds ot bread, I desired him to let 
me have three-pennyworth of bread of some kind or other. 
He gii.ve me three large rolls. I was surprised at receiving 
■o much: I took them, however, and havmg no room in my 
pockets, I walked on with a roll under each arm, eating the 
third. In this way I went through Market-street to Fourth- 
street, and passed the house of Mr. Read, the father of my 
iiture wife. She was standing at the door, observed me, and 
liought with reason, that I made a very singular and gro* 
«sque appearance. 

I then turned the comer, and went through Ghesnut-street* 
eating my roll all the way ; and having made this round, I 
fcund myself again in Market-street wharf, near the boat in 
which I arrived. I stept into it to take a draught of the river 
water; and, finding myself satisfied with my first roll, I gaw 
Jie other two to a woman and her child, who had come (town 
the river with us in the boat, and was waiting toconunueher 
journey. Thus refreshed, I regained the street, which was 
now full of well-dressed people, all going the same way. I 
joined them, and was thus led to a large duaker's meeting- 
bouse near the market-place. I Mit down with the. rest, and| 
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ftfter looking round for some time, bearing nothing said, and, 
oeinv drowsy from my last night's labor and want of rest, I 
elt into a sound sleep. In this state I continued till the as- 
sembly dispersed, when one of the congregation had the good- 
ness to wake me. This was consequently the first house I 
entered, or iA which I slept, at Philadelphia. 

I began azain to walk along the street by the riyer-side ; 
and, looking attentively in the face of every one I met with, 
I at length perceived a young quaker whose countenance 
pleased me. I accosted him, and begged him to inform me 
where a stranger might find a lodging. We were then near 
the sign of the Three Mariners. They receive travellers 
here, said he, but it is not a house that bears a good charac- 
ter ; if you will go with me, I will show you a better one. 
He conducted me to the Crooked Billet, in Water-street. 
There I ordered something fur dinner, and, during my meal, 
E number of curious questions were put to me ; my youth 
and appearance exciting the suspicion of my being a runaway. 
After dinner my drowsiness returned, and I threw myself 
opon a bed, without takmg off my clothes, and slept till six 
o'clock in the evening, when I was called to supper. I after- 
ward went to bed a! a very early hour, and did not awake till 
the next morning. 

As soon as I got up I put myself in as decent a trim as I 
could, and went to the house of Andrew Bradford, the printei . 
I found his father in the shop, whom I had seen at New- 
York. Having travelled on horseback, he had arrived at 
Philadelphia before me. He introduced me to his son, who 
received me with civility, and gave me some breakfast ; but 
told me he had no occasion at present for a journeyman, hav- 
ing lately procured one. He added, that there was another 
pnnter newly settled in the town, of the name of Keimer, 
who might perhaps employ me ; and that in case of refusal, I 
should be welcome to lodge at his house, and he would give 
I me a little work now and then, till something better should 
offer. 

The old man offered to introduce me to the new printer. 
When we were at his house, * Neiohbor,* said he, ♦ I bring 
you a young man in the printing busmess ; perhaps you may 
nave need of his services.* 

Keimer asked ine some questions, put a composing-stick 
HI my hand to see how I could work, and then said, that at 

C resent he had nothing for me to do, but that he should soon 
e able to employ me. At the same time taking old Bradford 
f(Hr an inhabitant of the town well-disposed towards him, he 
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comronnicated his project to him, and the prospect he had of 
success. Bradfora was careful not to discover that he was 
the father of the other printer ; and from what Keimer had 
•aid, that he hoped shortly to-be in possession of the {greater 
part of the business (^the town, lea him, by artful c^^uestions, 
and by starting some difficulties, to disclose all his views, 
what his hopes were founded upon, and how he intended to 
proceed. I was present, and heard it all. I instantly saw 
that one of the two was a cunning old fox, and the otner a 
perfect novice. Bradford left me with Keimer, who was 
strangely surprised when I informe<f him who the old man 
was. 

I found Keimer*s printing materials to consist of an old dar- 
maeed press, and a small font of worn out English letters, 
with which he himself was at work upon an eleg^ on Aquila 
Rose, whom I have mentioned above, ain ingenious young 
man, and of an excellent character, highly esteemed m tho 
town, secretary to the Assembly, and a very tolerable poet. 
Keimer also made verses, but they were mdifferent ones. 
He could not be said to write in verse, for his method was to 
set the lines as they flowed from his muse ; and as he worked 
without copy, had but one set of letter-cases, and the elegy 
would probably occupy all his types, it was impossible 
for any one to assist liim. I endeavored to put his press in 
order, which he had not yet used, and of wnich indeed he 
understood nothing : and, having promised to come and work 
off his elegy as soon as it shouM be ready, I returned to the 
house of Bradford, who gave me some trifle to do for the pre- 
sent, for which I had my board and lodf ng. 

In a few days Keimer sent for me to pnntofl^his elegy. He 
had now procured another set of tetter-cases, and had a panip 
phlet to re-print, upon which he set me to work. 

The two Philadelphia printers appeared destitute of every 
qualification necessary in their profession. Bradford had not 
been brought up to it, and was very illiterate. Keimer, though 
he undsNtood a little of the business, was merely a composi- 
tor, and wholly incapable of working at press. He had oeen 
one of the French prophets, and knew how to imitate their 
supernatural agits^tions. At the time of our first acouainU 
ance he professed no particular religion, but a little of aU upon 
occasion. He was totally ignorant of the world, and a great 
knave at heart, as I had afterward an opportunity of expert* 
encin^. 

Keimer could not endure that, working with him, I should 
kidge at Bradford's. He had indeed a house, but it was un- 
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Ihrniahed ; ik> that he could not take me in. He procured mi 
a lodging at Mr. Read's, his landl^d, whom I have already 
mentioned. My trunk and effects being now arrived, I thought 
ot' making, in the eyes of Miss Read, a more respectable ap« 
pearance than when chance exhibited me to her view, eating 
my roll, and wandering in the streets. 

From this period I began to contract acquaintance with 
such young people as were fond of reading, and !>ppnt my 
evenings with them agreeably, while at the same time I gain- 
ed money by my industry, and, thanks to my frugality, lived 
contented. I thus forgot Boston as much as possible, and 
wished every one to be ignorant of the place of my residence, 
except my friend Collins, to whom I wrote, and who kept my 
secret. 

An incident however arrived, which sent me home much 
sooner than I had proposed. I had a brother-in-law, of the 
name of Robert Holmes, master of a trading sloop from Bos- 
ton to Delaware. Being at Newcastle, forty miles below 
Philadelphia, he heard of me, and wrote to inform me of the 
chagrin which my sudden departure from Boston had occa- 
sioned my parents, and of the affection which they still enter- 
tained for me^ assuring roe that, if I would return, every thing 
should be adjusted to my satisfaction ; and he was very press- 
ing in his entreaties. I answered his letter, thanked him for 
his advice, and explained the reasons which had inHuced me 
to quit Boston, with such force and clearness, that be was 
convinced I had been less to blame than he had imagined. 

Sir William Keith, governor of the province, was at New- 
castle at the time. Captain Holmes, being by chance in his 
company when he received my letter, took occasion to speak 
of me, and^howed it him. The Governor read it, and a|>- 
peared surprised when he learned mjr age. He thought me, 
he said, a young man' of very promising talents, and that, of 
couRequence, I ought to be encouraged ; and here there were 
at Philadelphia none but very ignorant printers, and that if 1 
wore to set up for myself, he nad no doubt of my smccss; 
that, for his own part, he would procure me all the public bu- 
siness, and would render me eveiy other service in his power. 
My brother-in-law related all this tome afterwKrd at Boston 
but I knew nothing of it at that time ; when one day Keimer 
and I, being at work together near the window, we saw the 
Governor and another gentleman. Colonel French, of New- 
ca8tle,'hand8omely dressed, cross the street, and make di- 
rectly for our house. We heard them at the door, ari-* Kei- 
mer, believing it to be a visit to himaelfi went immedri^iel/ 
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down : bat the Governor inquired for me, came np stairs, and 
with a condescension an<f politeness to which I had not at all 
been accustomed, paid me many compliments, desired to be 
acquainted with me, obli^ngly reproached me for not having 
made myself known to him on my arrival in the town, and 
wished me to accompany him to a tavern, where he and Co« 
lonel French were gouig to taste some excellent Madeira 
wine. ^ 

I was, I confess, somewhat surprised, and Keimer appear- 
ed thunderstruck. I went, however, with the Governor and 
Colonel to a tavern at the comer of Third-street, where, while 
we were drinking the Madeira, he proposed to me to esta^ 
Uish a printing-house. He set fwtn the probabilities of suo 
cess, and himself and Colonel French assured me that I 
riiould have their protection and influence in obtaining the 
printing of the public papers of both governments ; and as T 
appeared to doubt whether my father would assist me in this 
enterprise. Sir William said that he would give me a letter 
to him, in which he would represent the advantages of the 
scheme, in a light which he nad no doubt would determine 
bim. It was thus concluded that I should return to Boston 

Sr the first vessel, with the letter of recommendation, from 
e Oovernor to my father. Meanwhile the project was to be 
kept secret, and I continued to work for Keimer as before. 

The Oovernor sent every now and then to invite me to dine 
with him. I considered this as a very great honor ; and I was 
the more sensible of it, as he conversed with me in the most 
affable, familiar, and friendly manner imaginable. 

Towards the end of April, 1724, a smul vessel was ready 
to sail for Boston. I took leave of Keimer, upon the pretext 
of going to see my parents. The Governor gave me a long 
letter, in which he said many flattering things of me to my fa- 
ther ; and strongly recommended the project of my settling at 
Philadelphia, as a thing which could not fail to make my for- 
tune. . 

Goiif down the bay we struck on a flat, and sprung aleak. 
The weather was ver^ tempestuous, and we were obliged to 
pump without intermission ; I took my turn. We arrived, 
however, safe and sound, at Boston, after about a fortnight's 
passage. 

I had been absent seven complete months, and my rela- 
tions, during that interval, had received no intelligence of me; 
for my brother-in-law. Holmes, was not yet returned, and had 
not written about me. My unexpected appearance suprised 
lbs family; but they were all delighted at seeing me again, 
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and, except my brother, welcomed me home. I went to him 
at the printing-house. I was better dressed than I had ever 
been while in his service : T had a complete suit of clothes, 
new and neat, a watch in my pocket, and my purse was fur- 
nished with nearly five pounds sterling in money. He gave 
me no very civil reception ; and, havmg eyed me from head 
to foot, resumed his work. 

The workmen asked me with eagerness where I had been, 
what sort of a countir it was, and now I liked it. I six^e in 
the highest terms of Fhiladelphia, the happy life we lea there, 
and expressed my intention of going back again. One cithern 
asking what sort of money we had, I displayed before them a 
handful of silver, which i drew from my pocket. This waa 
a curiosity to which they were not accustomed, paper being 
the current money at Boston. I failed not after this to let 
them see my watcn ; and, at last, my brother continuing moU 
len and out of humor, I gave them a shilling to drink, and took 
my leave. This visit stung my brother to uie soul : for when, 
dhortly after, my mother spoke to him of a reconciliation, and 
a desire to see us upon good terms, he told her that I had ao 
insulted him before his men, that he would never forget er 
forffive it : in this, however, he was mistaken. 

The Governor's letter appeared to excite in my father son* 
surprise ; but he said little. After some days. Captain Holmes 
being returned, he showed it him, asking him if he knew 
Keith, and what sort of a man he was : adding, that, in bia 
opinion, it proved very little discernment to think of setting 
up a boy in business, who, for three years to come, would not 
be of an age to be ranked in the class of men. Holmes said 
every thing he could in favor of the scheme : but my father 
firmly maintained its absurdity, and at last gave a positive r»- 
. fusal. He wrote, however, a civil letter to Sir William, thank- 
ing him for the protection he had so obligingly offered me, bnt 
refusing to assist me for the nresent, because he thought me 
too young to be entrusted witn the conduct of so important aa 
enterprise, and which would require so considerable a.^sum cf 
money. 

My old comrade, Collins, who was a clerk in the post- 
office, charmed with the account I gave of my new residenee, 
eiqiressed a desire of going thither ; and, while I waited my 
father's determination, he set off before me by land for Rho<M 
Island, leaving his books,, which formed a handsome collec- 
tion in mathematics and natural philosophy, to be conveyed 
with mine to New-York, where he proposed to wait for me. 

My fiuher, though he coaM not approve Sir William's prOfc 
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poftal, was yet pleated that I had obtained to advaaUfeoiia ft 
recommendation as that of a person of his rank, and that my 
industry and economy had enabled me to equip myself so 
handsomely in so short a period. Seeing no appearance 
of accommodatmg matters between my brother and me, ho 
consented to my rcum to Philadelphia, advised me to be cirL 
to every body, to endeavor to obtain general esteem, and avoid 
satire and sarcasm, to which he thought I was too muoh in- 
clined ; adding, that wiih perseverance and prudent economy) 
I might, by the time I became of a^e, save enough to esta- 
blish myself in business ; and that ifa small sum should then 
be wanting, he would undertake to supply it. 

This was all I could obtain from him, except some trifling 
IHresents, in token of friendship from him and my mother. I 
embarked once more for New-York, furnished at this time 
with their approbation and blessing. The sloop having touch- 
ed at Newport, in Rhode Island, I paid a visit to my orother 
John, who had for some years been sett.ed there, and was 
married. He had always been attached to me, and he re* 
ceived me with great atfection. One of his friends, whose 
name was Vernon, having a debt of about thirty-six pounds 
due to him in Pennsylvania, begged me to receive it for him, 
and to keep the money till I should hear from him : accord- 
mgly he gave me an order for that purpose. This affair oc- 
casioned me, in the sequel, much uneasiness. 

At Newport we took on board a number of passengers ; 
ftmong whom were two young women, and a grave and sen- 
sible quaker lady with her servahts. I had shown an oblig- 
ing forwardness in rendering the quaker some trifling servicesi 
which led her, probably, to feel an interest in my welfare ; 
for when she saw a familiarity take place, and every day in- 
crease, between the two young women and me, she took me 
aside, and said, * Young man, I am in pain for thee. Thou 
bast no parent to watch over thy conduct, and thou seemeHt 
to be ignorant of the world, and the snares to which youth is 
exposed. Rely upon what I tell thee : those are women of 
bad characters ; I perceive it in all their actions. If thou dost 
not take care, they will lead thee into danger. They are 
strangers to thee, and I advise thee, by the friendlj interest 
I take in thy preservation, to form no connexion with them.* 
As I appeared at first not to think quite so ill of them as she 
did, she related Aiany things she had seen and heard, which 
had escaped my attention, nut which convinced me that she 
was in the right. I thanked her for her obliging advice, and 
' itolollowiU 
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, When we arrired at New- York, they iuformed me when 
diey lodged, and invited me to ceme and see them. I did 
not however go, and it was well I did not ; for the next dajf 
the captain, missing a silver spoon and some other tbingi 
which had been taken firom the oabin, and knowing these wo- 
men to be prostitutes, procured a search-warrant, found the 
itolen goods upon them, and had them punished. And thus, 
afler Imving been saved from one rock concealed under wa« 
ter. Upon waich the vessel struck during our passage, I es« 
;apea another of a still more dangerous nature. 

At New-York I found my friend Collins, who had arrived 
some time before. We had been intimate from our infancy, 
and had read the same books together ; but he had the advww 
tage of bein^ able to devote more time to reading and study, 
and an astomshing disposition for mathematics, m which he 
left me far behind him. When at Boston, I had been accus- 
tomed to pass with him almost all m^ leisure hours. He waa 
then a sober and industrious lad ; his knowledge had gained 
him a very general esteem, and he seemed to promise to maka 
an advantageous fieure in society. But during my absence, 
he had unfortunate^ addicted himself to brandy, and I learn- 
ed, as well from himself as from the report of others, thai, 
every day since his arrival at New-York he had been intoii* 
cated, and had acted in a very extravagant manner. He had 
also played and lost all hiq money ; so that I was obliged to 
pay his expenses at the inn, and to maintain him during the 
rest of his journey : a burden that was very inconvenient to 
me. 

The (Governor of New- York, whose name was Bernet, 
hearing the Captain say, that a young man who was a pas- 
jKnger in his ship had a great number of books, begged him 
to bring me to his house. I accordingly went, and should 
luive taken Cdlins with me, had he been sober. The Go« 
vemor treated me with great civility, showed me his library, 
which was a very considerable one, and we talked for some 
time upon books and authors. This was the second gover- 
nor who had honored me with his attention ; and, to a poor 
boy, as I was then, these little adventures did not fail to be 
pleasing. 

We arrived at Philadelphia. On the way I received Ver- 
non's money, without which we should have been unable to 
have finished our journey. 

Collins wished to get employment as a merchant's clerk 
but either his breath or his countenance betrayed his bad 
habit; for, though he had recommendations, he met with ne 
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success, and continued to lodge and eat with me, and at mj 
expense. Knowing that I had Vernon's money, he was con- 
tinually asking; me to lend hira some of it ; promising to repay 
me as soon as he should get employment. At last he had 
drawn so much of this money, that 1 was extremely alarmed 
at what might become of me,' should he fail to make ^ood the 
deficiency. His habit of drinking did not at all dimim$rh, and 
was a frequent source of disco^ between us ; tor when ha 
had drank a little too much, he was very headstrong. 

BBing one day in a boat together, on the Delaware, with 
tome other young persons, he refused to take his turn in row- 
Jig. * You shall row for me,* said he, • till we get home.' — 
•No,* I replied, * we will not row for you.*^* You shall,* aaid 
he, * or remain upon the water all night.' — * As you please.* 
— * Let us row,' said the rest of the company ; • what signi- 
fies whether he assists or not ?' But, already angry with him 
for his conduct in other respects, I persisted in my refusal. 
He then swore that he would make me row, or would throw 
me out of the boat; and he made up to me. As soon as h« 
was within my reach, I took him up by the collar, gave him 
%. violent thrust, and threw him head foremost into the river. 
I knew that he was a good swimmer, and was tlierefore un- 
der no apprehensions for his life. Before he could turn hi n>- 
self, we were able, by a few strokes of our oars, to place our- 
selves out of his reach ; and, whenever he touched the boat, 
we asked him if he would row, striking liis hands at the same 
lime with the oars to make him let go his hold. He was near- 
ly suifocated with rage, but obstinately refused making any 
promise to row. Perceiving, at length, that his strengtn be- 
gan to be exhausted, we took him into the boat, and convey- 
ed him home in the evening completely drenched. The ut- 
most coldness subsisted between us afier this adventure. At 
last the captain of a West India ship, who was commission- 
ed to procure a tutor for the children of a gentleman at Bar- 
badoes, meeting with Collins, offered him the place. He ac- 
cepted it, and took his leave of me, promising to discharge 
Che debt he owed me with the first money he should receive ; 
but I have heard nothing of him since. 

The violation of the trust reposed in me by Vernon, was 
one of the first great errors of my life ; and it proves that 
my father was not mistaken when tie suppa|sed me too young 
to be entrusted with the manaj^ement of important affairs. 
But Sir William, upon reading Kis letter, thought bim too 
prudent. There was a difference, he said, between indivi- 
duals : years of maturity were not always accompanied with 
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discretion, neither was youth in every inttanee devoid of tt. 
* Since your father,' added he, < will not set you up in busi- 
ness, I will do it myself. Make out a list of what will be 
wanted from England, and I will send for the ai tides. You 
shall repay me when vou can. I am determined to have a 
good printer here, and I am sure you will succeed.' This 
was said with so much seeming cordiality, that I suspected 
not for an instant the sincerity of the offer. I had hitherts 
kept the project, with which Sir William had inspired me. 
of settling in business, a secret at Philadelphia, and I still 
continued to do so. Had my reliance on the governor been 
mowo, some friend, better acquainted witlihis diaracter than 
myself, would doubtless have advised me not to trust him ; 
for I afterward learned that he was universally known to be 
liberal of promises, when he had no intention to perform. 
But having never solicited him, how could I suppose his o& 
fers to be deceitful ? On the contrary, I believed him to bf 
the best man in the world. 

I gave him an inventory of a small printing.4)iBce ; the ex* 
pense of which I had calculated at about a hundred pounds 
sterling. He expressed his approbation ; but asked, if my 
presence m England, that I might choose the characters my* 
self} and see that every article was good in its kind, would 
not be an advantage ? < You will also be able,' said he, < to 
form some acquaintance there, and establish a correspon* 
dence with stationers and bodcsellers.' This I acknowled»> 
ed was desirable. < That being the case,' added he, * hold 
yourself in readiness to go with the Annis.' This was the 
annual vessel, and the only one at that time which made re- 

Silar voyages between the ports of London and Philadelphia* 
ut the Annis was not to sail for some months. I therefore 
continued to work with Keimer, unhappy respecting the sun 
which Collins had drawn from me, and almost b contmual 
agony at the thoughts of Vernon, who fortunately made no 
demand of his money till several years after. 

In the account of my first ▼oysgo from Boston to Phil»» 
delphia, I omitted, I believe, a trffling circumstance, which 
will not, perhaps, be out of place here. During a calm, which 
•topped us above Block Island, the crew employed themselvea 
m nshing for cod, of which they caught a great number. I 
bad hitherto adhered to my resolution of not eating any thing 
that had possessed life ; and I considered, on this occasion, 
agreeably to the maxims of my master Tyron, the capture of 
every fisn as a sort of murder, committed without provoca* 
two, aiaoe these amnali Wd neither done, nor were cap^ 
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M« of doing, the nnmllest injory to any one that ahonld faioN 
the measure. This mode of reasoning I conceived to be 
vnanswerable. Meanwhile, I had finmerly been extremely 
fond of fish ; and, when one of these cod was taken out of 
the frying-pan, I thought its flavor delicious. I hesitated 
some time between pnnciplo and inclination, till at last r^ 
cdlecting, that when the cod had been opened some small 
fish were found in its belly, I said to myself, if you eat one 
another, I see no reason why wo may not eat you. I ao- 
cwdingly dined on the cod with no small degree of pleasure, 
and have sinee continued to eat like the rest of mankind, ro> 
tunung only oocasionall? to my ▼egetaUe plan. How ooi^ 
Tonient does it prove to be a ratietw amnuu^ that knows how 
to find or invent a plausible pretext for whatever it has an in» 
elination to do. 

I contrived to live upon good terms with Keimer, who had 
not the smallest suspicion of my projected establishment. 
He still retained a portion of his iormer enthusiasm ; and, 
being fond of argument, we frequently duputed together. I 
was so much in the habit of using my Socratic method, and 
had so fireqoently puKzled him by my questions,which appeared 
at first very distant from the point in debate, yet, never- 
theless, led to it by de^es, involving him in diinculties and 
contradictions from which he was unable to extricate himself, 
that he became at last ridiculously cautious, and would 
scarcely answer the most plain and familiar Question with- 
out previously asking me— What would you infer from that ? 
Hence he formed so lii^ an ophuon of my talents for refiita- 
tion, that he seriously proposed to me to Hbcome his col- 
league in the estaUishment of a new religious f>ect. He 
was to propagate the doctrine by preaching, and I to refute 
•very <^ponent. 

When he explained to me his tenets, I found my absurdi* 
ties, which I retused to admit, unless h^ would agree in turn 
to adopt some of my opinions. Keimer wore his tieard long, 
becanse Moses had somewhere said, * Thou shalt not mar 
the comers of thy beard.' He likemse observed the Sab- 
tath ; and these were with him two very essential points. I 
disliked them both; but I consented to adopt them, provided 
he would agree to abstain fi'om animal food. ' I doubt,' said 
he, ' whether my constitution will be able to support it.' I 
assured him, on tne contrary, that he would find himself tha 
better for it. He was naturally a glutton, and I wished to 
amusa myself by starving him. He consented to make tnal 
af thia re^en, if I would bear hi 
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aiity, we continued it for three months. A woman in the 
ueighborhoud prepared and brought us our victuals, to 
whom I gave a list of forty dishes ; in the composition of 
which there entered neither flesh nor fish. This fancy wm 
the more agreeable to me, as it turned to good account ; for 
the- whole expense of our Uving did not exceed for eachei^bt- 
een pence a week 

I have since that period observed several Lents with Um 
greatest strictness, and have suddenly returned a^ain to ttj 
ordinary diet, without experiencing the smallest mconven^ 
ence ; which has led me to regard as of no importance the 
advice commonly given, of introducing gradually such altera* 
tions of regimen. 

I continued it cheerfully ; but poor Keimer suffered terri- 
bly. Tired of the project, he sighed for the flesh pots ol 
Kgypt. At length he ordered a roast pig, ano invited me 
and two of our temale acquaintances to dine with him ; but 
the pig being ready a little too aofm he could not resist the 
temptation, and eat it all up before we arrived. 

During the circumstances T have related, I had paid some 
a^ntionto Miss Read. I entertained for her the utmost 
esteem and affection ; and I had reason to believe that these 
sentiments were mutual. But we were both young, scarcely 
more than eighteen years of age ; and. as I was on the poitf 
of undertaking a long voyage, ner mother tliought it prudent 
to prevent matters been carried too far for the present, 
judging that, if marriage was our object, there would be 
mcMre propriety in it after my return, when, as at least I ex* 
pected, I shoiid be established in my business. Perhaps 
also she thought that my expectations were not so well 
founded as I imagined. 

My most intimate acquaintance at this time were Charles 
Osborne, Joseph Watson, and James Ralph; young men 
who were all fond of readmg. The two first were clerks to 
Mr. Charles Brockdon, one of the principal attorneys in the 
town, and the other clerk to a merchant. Watson was an 
upright, pious, and sensible young man: the others were 
somewhat more loose in their principles of religion, particu- 
larly Ralph, whose faith, as well as that of Collins, I bad 
contributed to shake : each of whom made me suffer a very 
adequate punishment. Osborne was sensible, and sincere 
md affectionate in his friendships, but too much inclined to 
.le critic in matters of literature. Ralph was ingenuous and 
hrewd, genteel in his address, and extremely doquent. I 

not 1 <iinember to have net with a more agreeable speaka*. 
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They were both enamoured of the muses, and had alreattf 
evinced their passion by some small poeucal productioDS. 

It was a custom with us to take a charming walk on Sun- 
days, in the woods tliat border the Skuylkil. Here we read 
together, and afterward conversed on what we read. Ralph 
was disposed to give himself up entirely to poetry. He flaU 
tered himself that he should arrive at great eminence in the 
art, and even acquire a fortune. The subUmest po^s, he 
pretended, when they first began to write, committed as many 
faults as himself. Osborne endeavored to dissuade him, bj 
assuring him that he had no genius for poetry, and adyised 
him to stick to the trade in which he had been brought up. 
* In the road of commerce,' said he, * you will be sure, by 
diligence and assiduity, though you have no capital, of so far 
mcceeding as to be employed as a factor ; and may thus, in 
time acqmre the means of setting up for yourself.' I concur- 
red in these sentiments, but at the same time expresseo my 
approbation of amusing ourselves sometimes with poetry, 
with a view to improve our style. In consequence oi this it 
was proposed, that, at our next meeting, each of us should 
brin^ a copy of verses of his own composition. Our object 
in this competition was to benefit each other by our mutual 
remarks, criticisms, and corrections ; and as style and ex- 
pression were all we had in view, we excluded every idea ol 
invention, by agreeing that our task should be a verse of the 
eighteenth psaun, in which is described the descent of the 
Deity. 

The time of our meeting drew near, when Ralph called 
upon me, and told me that his performance wqi|tready. I in- 
ntmed him that I had been idle, and, not much liking the 
task, had done nothing. He showed me his piece, ancfask- 
ed me what I thought of it. I expressed myself in terms ot 
warm approbation; because it really appeared to have con 
siderable merit. He then said, * Osborne will never acknow 
ledge the smallest dej^ee of excellence in any production ot 
mine. Envy alone dictates to him a thousand animadver- 
sions. Of you he is not so jealous : I wish, therefore, you 
would take the verses, -mnd produce them as your own. I 
will p^tend not to have had leisure to write any thing. We 
■hall then see in whatt manner he. will speak of them.' I 
agreed to this little artifice, and immediately transcribed the 
verses to prevent all suspicion. 

We met. Watson's performance vras the first that was 
read. It had some beauties, but many faults. We next 
read Osborne's, which was much better. Ralph did it jua- 
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tictt, remarking a few imperfections, and applauding ineh 
parts as were excellent. He had himself nothmg to show. It 
was now my turn. I made some difficulty ; seemed aVi if I 
wished to be excised ; pretended that I had no time to make 
corrections, &c. No excuse, however, was admissible, and 
the piece must be produced. It was read and re-read. 
Watson and 0«borne immediately resigned the palm, and 
united in applauding it. Ralph alone made a few remarks, 
and proposed some alterations ; but I defended my text. Os- 
borne agreed with me, and told Ralph that he was no more 
able to cijticise than he was able to write. 

When Osborne was alone with me, he expressed himself 
still more strongly in favor of what he considered as my per- 
formance. He pretended that he had put some restraint oa 
himself before, apprehensive ot my construing his commen- 
dations into flattery. ' But who would have supposed,' said 
he, * Franklin to be capable of such a composition ? What 
painting, what energy, what fire ! He has surpassed the ori- 
ginal. In his common conversation he appears not to have 
a choice of words ; he hesitates, and is at a loss : and yet, 
good God, how he writes !" 

At our next meeting Ralph discovered the trick we had 
played Osborne, who was rallied without mercy. 

By this adventure Ralph was fixed in his resolution of be- 
coming a poet. I left nothing unattempted to divert him from 
jdis purpose : but he persevered, till at last the reading of 
Pope* effected his cure ; he became, however, a very toTer* 



able prose writer. I shall speak more of him hereafier ; but 
as I shall pWbably have no farther occasion to mention the 
other two, I ought to observe here, that Watson died a few 



years after in my arms. He was greatly regretted ; for he 
was the best of our society. Osborne went to the islands, 
where he gained considerable reputation as a barrister, and 
was getting money ; but he died young. We had seriously 
engaged, that whoever died first should relum, if possible, 
and pay a friendly visit to the survivor, to give him an ac- 
count of the other world ; but he has never fulfilled his en- 
gagement. 

The Governor appeared to be fond of my company, and 
fre<]^uently invited me to his house. He always spoke d 

* Probably the Dunciad, where we find h!m thus immortalized 
by the author : 

Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And maJces night hideous • answer him, ye owls { 
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h» intention of settling me in busineM as a point ihat was d» 
cided. I was to take with me letters of recommendation to 
a number of his friends ; and particularly a letter of credit, 
in order to obtahi the necessary sum for the purchase of my 
press, types, and paper. He appointed various times tor 
roe to come for these letters, which would certainly be 
ready ; and, when I came, always put me oS* to another day. 

These successive delays continued till the vessel, whose 
departure had been several times deferred, was on the point 
of setting sail ; when I again went to Sir William's house, 
to receive my letters and take leave of him. I saw his se- 
cretary. Dr. Bard, who told me, that the Governor was ez- 
tremefy busy writing, but that he would be down at Newcas- 
tle before the vessel, and that the letters would be delivered 
to me there. 

Ralph, though he was married and had a child, determined 
to accompany me in this voyage. His object was supposed 
to be the establishing a correspondence with some mercantile 
houses, in order to sell goods by commission ; but I afterward 
learned that, having reason to be dissatisfied with the parents 
of his wife, he proposed to himself to leave her on their 
hands, and never return to America again. 

Having taken leave of my friends, and interchanged pro- 
mises of fidelity v^ith Miss Kead, I quitted Philadelphia. At 
Newcastle the vessel came lo anchor. The Governor was 
arrived, and 1 went to his lodgings. His secretary received 
me with great civility, told me, on the part of the Governor, 
that he could not see me then, as he was engaged in affairs 
of the utmost importance, but that he would send the letter* 
on board, and that he wished me, with all his heart, a good 
royage and speedy return. I returned, somewhat astonish- 
ed, to the ship, but still without entertaining the slightest 
suspicion. 

Mr. Hamilton, a celebrated barrister of Philadelphia, had 
taken a passage to England for himself and his son, and in 
conjunction with Mr. Denham, aquaker, and Messrs. Oniam 
and Russel, proprietors of a forge in Maryland, had agreed 
for the whole cabin, so that Ralph and I were obliged to take 
up our lodging with the crew. Being unknown to every body 
in the ship, we were looked upon as of the common order of 
people : but Mr. Hamilton and his son (it was James, who 
was afterward governor ^ left us at Newcastle, ^and returned 
to Philadelphia, where ne was recalled at a very great ex- 
pense, to plead the cause of a vessel that had been seized ; 
and just as we were about to sail, Colonel French came on 
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board, and shewed me many civilities. The passengert 
upon this paid me more attention, and I was mvited, togethef 
with my friend Ralph, to occupy the place in the cabin which 
the return of the Mr. Hamiltons had made vacant; an oflfMr 
which we very readily accepted. 

Having learned that the despatches ot the Governor had 
been brought on board by Colonel French, I asked the cap- 
tain for the letters that were to be entrusted to my care. He 
told me that they were all put together in the bag, which he 
could not open at present ; but before we reached England, 
he would ^ive me an opportunity of taking them out. I waa 
■atisfied with this answer, and we pursued our voyage. 

The company in the cabin were all very sociable, and wa 
were perfectly well off as to provisions, as we had the advan* 
tage of the whole of Mr. Hamilton's, who had laid in a very 
plentiful stock. During the passage, Mr. Denham contract* 
ed a friendship for me, which ended only with his life : in other 
Inspects the voyage was by no means an agreeable one, as 
we had much bad weather. 

When we arrived in the river, the captun was as good as 
his woi^, and allowed me to search in the bag for the Gover<« 
Bor's letters. I could not find a single one with my name 
written on it, as committed to my care ; but I selected six or 
•even, which I judged from the directi(Hi to be those that 
wene intended for me ; particularly one to Mr. Basket, the 
king's printer, and another to a stationer, who was the first 
person I called upon. I delivered him the letter as coming 
from Governor Keith. ' I have no acquaintance,' said he, 
•with any rich person ;* and opening the letter ' Oh it is from 
Riddlesdeit !' he exclaimed. * I have lately discovered him 
to be a very arrant knave, and wish to have nothing to do 
either with him or his letters.' He instantly put the letter 
mto my hand, turned up<>n his heel, and left me to serve some 
customers. 

I was astonished at finding these letters were not from the 
Governor. Reflecting, and putting circumstances together 
I then began to doubt his smcerity. I rejoined my friend 
Denham, and rekited the whole afifair to him. He let me at 
once into Keith's character, told me there was not the least 
probability of his having written a single letter; that no one 
who knew him ever placed any reliance on him, and laughed 
at my creduUtv in supposing that the Governor would give 
m<? a letter of CTedit, when be had no credit for himself. As 
I showed some uneasiness respecting what stei 1 should: 
take, be advised me to try to get employment in the bouse of 
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«onie printer. * Yoa may there,* said he, < improTe yosTtdl 
in business, and you will be able to seUle yourself the more 
advantageously when you return to America.* 

We knew already, as well as the stationer, attorney Rid- 
dlesden to be a knave. He had nearly ruined the father of 
Miss Read, by drawing him in to be his security. We 
learned from bis letter, that he was secretly carrying on an 
intrigue, in concert with the Governor, to the prejudice of 
Mr. Hamilton, who, it was supposed, would, by this time, be 
in Europe. Denham, who was Hamilton's friend, was of 
opinion iliat he ought to be made acquainted with it, and, in 
reality, the instant he arrived in England, which was very 
soon after, I waited on him, and, as much from good-will to 
him, as from resentment against the Governor, put the lettei 
into his hands. He thanked me very sincerely, the irforma> 
tion it contained being of consequence to him ; and from that 
moment bestowed on me his friendship, which afterward 
proved, on many occasions serviceable to me. 

But what are we to think of a governor who coukl play to 
acurvy a trick, and thus ^ossly deceive a poor young lad, 
vHiolly destitute of experience? It was a practice with 
him. Wishing to please every body, and having little to be- 
stow, he was lavish of promises. He was, in other respectSj 
■ensible and judicious, a very tolerable writer, and a good 
governor for the people ; though not so for the proprietaries, 
whose instructions he frequently disregarded. Many of our 
best laws were his work, and established during his admini»- 
tration. * 

Ralph and I were mseparable companions. We took a 
lodging together at three and sixpence a^week, which was as 
much as w4 could afford. He met with some relations in 
London, but they were poor, and not able to assist him. He 
now, for the first time, informed me of his intention to re- 
main in England, and that he had no thoughts of ever return- 
mg to Philadelphia. He was totally without money ; the 
httle he had been able raise having barely sufficed for his 
passage. I had still fifteen pistoles remaining ; and to me 
ne had from time to time recourse, while he tried to get em- 
ployment. 

At first believing himself possessed of talents for the stage, 
he thought of turning actor ; but Wilkes, to Yrhom he applied, 
fitmkly advised him to renounce the idea, as it was impossi- 
ble he should succeed. He next proposed *to Roberts, a 
bookseller in Patemoster^row, to write a weekly paper in the 
of the Spectator, upon tanns to which Roberts would 
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aot lifiten. Lastly, he endeavored to procure employment m 
k copyist, and applied to the lawyers and stationers about 
the Temple, but lie could find no vacancy. 

As to myself, I immediately ^ot engaged at Palmer's, at 
that time a noted printer in Bar<^holomew-close, with whom 
I continued nearly a year, t applied very assiduously to my 
woric , but I expended with Ralph almost all that I earned. 
Plays, and other places of amusement which we frequented 
together, having exhaused my pistoles, we lived after this 
from hand to mouth. He appeared to have entirely forgotten 
his wife and child, as I also, by degrees, forgot my engage- 
ments with Miss Read, to whom I never wrote moro than one 
letter, and that merely to inform her that I was not likely to 
return soon. This was another grand error of my life, which 
i should be desirous of correcting were I to begin my career 
again. 

I was emlo^ed at Palmrtr's on the second edition of W«^o'- 
. aston's Religion of Nature. Some of his arguments appear- 
ing to me not to be well-foimded, I wrote a small metaphy- 
sical treatise, in which I animadverted on those passages. 
It was entitled a ' Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, 
Pleasure and Pain.' I dedicated it to my friend Ralph, 
and printed a small number of copies. Palmer upon ttiis 
treated me with more consideration, and regarded me as a 
young man of talents; though he seriously took me to task 
for the principles of my pamphlet, which be looke# upon as 
abominable. The printing of this work was another error of 
my life. 

While I lodged in Little Britain I formed an acquaintance 
with a bookseller of the name of Wilcox, whose shop was 
next door to me. Circulating libraries were not then in use. 
He had an immense collection of books/of all sorts. We 
agreed that, for a reasonable retribution, of which I have now 
forgotten the price, I should have free access to his library, 
and take what books I pleased, which I was to return when I 
had read them. I considered this agreement as a very great 
advantage ; and I derived from it as much benefit as was in 
my power. 

My pamphlet falling into the hands of a surgeon, of the 
name of Lyons, author of a book entitled, * Infallibility of Hu- 
man Judgment,' was the occasion of a considerable intimacy 
between us. He expressed great esteem for me, came fre- 
quently to see me, in order to converse upon metaphysical 
■ubjects, and introduced me to Dr. Mandeville, author of the 
Fame of the Bees, who had instituted a club at a tavern in 
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Cheapside, of which he was the noal : he was a facetioas ani 
very amusing coaracter. He also introduced me, at Bai« 
son's coffeohouu.^ to Dr. Pemberton, who promis«td to give 
me an opportunity of seeing Sir Isaac Newton, wliich I very 
ardently desired ; but he never kept his word. 

I had brought some curioeities with me from America ; the 
principal of which was a purse made of the asbestos, which 
tire only purifies. Sir Hans Sloane hearing of it, called up- 
on me, and invited me to his house in Bloomsbury-square, 
where, after showing me every thing that was curious, he 
prevailed on me to add this piece to hu collection ; for whidi 
be paid me very handsomely. 

There lodged in the same house with us a young woman, 
a milliner, who had ai shop by the side of tne Exchange. 
Lively and sensible, and having received an education some* 
what above her rank, her conversation was very agreeable. 
Ralph read plays to her every evenins. They became int»> 
mate . She to<Nc another lodging, and ne folbwed her. They 
lived for some time together ; but Ralph beine without eB»> 
ployment, she having a child, and the profits of her busineai 
not sufficing for the maintenance of three, he resdved to 
quit London, and trjr a country-school. This was a plan in 
which he thought himself likelj^ to succeed ; as he wrote a 
fine hand, and was versed in arithmetic and accounts. But 
considering the office as beneath him, and expecting some 
day to msne a better figure in the world, when he should be 
ashamed of its being known thai he had exercised a profe»> 
siou so little honorable, he changed his name, and did me the 
honor of assiiming mine. He wrote to me soon after his de» 
parture, informing me that he was settled at a small village 
m Berkshire. In his letter he recommended Mrs. T. the 
milliner, to my care, and requested an answer, directed to 
Mr. Franklin, schoolmaster, at N '*"''*. 

He continued to write to me frequently, sending me largo 
ragments of an Epic poem he was composing, and which 
e Requested me to criticise and correct. I did so, but not 
without endeavoring to prevail on him to renounce this pur- 
fuit. Young had just published one of his Satires. I copied 
and sent him a great part of it ; in which the author demon- 
strates the folly of cultivating the Muses, frcmi the hope, 
by their instrumentality, of rising in the workl. It was all to 
no purpose ; paper afler paper d* his poem continued to ar- 
rive every poet. 

Meanwhile Mrs. T'*'** havi^n lost, on his account, both 
her firiends and business, was firequently in distress. In thio 
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dilemma she had recourse to me, and to extricate her from 
her difficulties, I lent her all the money I could spare. I felt 
a little too much fondness for her. Having at tnat time no 
ties of religion, and, takiojg advantage of her necessitous'situ- 
ation, I attempted liberties (another error of my life), which 
9he repelled with becoming indignation. She informed 
Ralph of my conduct ; and the afniir occasioned a breach 
between us. When he returned to London, he gave nie to 
understand that he considered all the obligations he owed me 
as annihilated by this proceeding ; whence I concluded that 
1 was never to expect toe payment of what money I had lent 
him, or advanced on his account. I was the less afflicted at 
this, as he was wholly unable to pay me ; and as, by losing 
his friendship, I was relieved at the same time from a very 
heavy burden. 

I now began to think of laying by some money. The 
printing-house of Watts, near Lincoln's-inn-fields, being a 
still more considerable one than that in which I worked, it 
was probable I might find it more advantageous to be employ- 
ed'there. I offered myself, and was accepted ; aud in this 
house I continued during the remainder of my stay in 
London. 

On ray entrance I worked first as a pressman, conceiving 
I had need of bodily exercise, to which I had been accus- 
tomed in America, where the printers work alternately as 
compositors and at the press. I drank nothing but water. 
The other workmen, to the number of about fifty, were great 
drinkers of beer. I carried occasionally a large form of let> 
ters in each hand, up and down stairs, while the rest employ- 
ed botti hands to carry one. They were surprised to see, by 
this and many other examples, that the American Aquatic, as 
they used to call me, was stronger than those who drank 
porter. The beer-boy had sufficient employment during the 
whole day in serving that house alone. My fellow-pressman 
ndrank every day a pint of beer before breakfast, a pint with 
bread and cheese, for breakfast, one between breakfast and 
dinner, one at dinner, one a^gain about six o'clock in the afters 
no<Hi, and another after he had finished his day's work. This 
custom appeared to me abominable; but he had need, he 
said, of all this beer in order to acquire strength to work. 

I endeavored to convince ht«n that the bodily strength fur- 
nished by the beer, could only be in proportion to the solid 
part of the barley dissolved in the water of which the beer 
was composed ; that there was a larger portion of flour m a 
•lenny loaf, and that consequently if he ate this loaf, and 
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^ank a pint of water with it, he would derive more strength 
from it than from a pint of beer. This reasoning, however, 
did not prevent him from drinking his accustomed quantity ol 
beer, and paying every Saturday night a score of four or five 
shillings a-week for tfcis cursed beverage ; an expanse from 
which I was wholly exempt. Thus do these poor devih 
continue all their lives in a state of voluntary wretchedness 
and poverty. 

At the end of a few weeks, Watts having occasion for me 
above stairs as a compositor, 1 quitted the press. The com- 
positors demanded of me garnish-money afresh. This I con- 
sidered as an imposition, having already paid below. Tba 
master was of the same opinion and desired me not to com- 
ply. I thus remained two or three weeks out of the fratemi* 
ty, I was consequently looked upon as excommunicated ;umI 
whenever I was absent, no little trick that malice could sugb 
gest was left unpractised upon mo. I found my letters mix- 
ed, my pages transposed, my matter broken, &c. &c. all of 
which was attributed to the spirit that haunted the chapel,* 
and tormented those that were not regularly admitted. I wa« 
at last obliged to submit to pay, notwithstanding the protection 
of the master ; convinced of the folly of not keeping up a 
good uiyl^rstanding with those among whom we are destined 
to live. 

After tliis I lived in the utmost harmony with 'my fellovi^ 
laborers, and soon acquired considerable miluence amonff 
them. I proposed some alteration in the laws of the chapeL 
which I carried without opposition. My example prevailed 
with several of them to renounce their abominable practice of 
bread and cheese with beer ; and they procured, like me, 
from a neighboring house, a good basiii oi" warm gruel, in 
which was a smaU slice of butter, with toasted bread and 
nutmeg. This was a much better breakfast, which did not 
cost more than a pint of beer, namely, three-haUbence, and 
at tile same time preserved the head clearer. Those who% 
continued to gorge themselves with beer, often lost their credit 
with the publican, from neglecting to pay their score. The^ 
had then recourse to me, to become security for them ; thetr 
Ught, as they used to call it, being out. I attended at the 
pay-table every Saturday evening, to take up the little sum 
which I made myself answerable for ; and which Bometimes 
amounted to nearly thirty shillings a week. 

* Printing-houses in general are thus denominated by tb* 
workmen ; toe tpirit they call by the name of Rdlpk. 
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This circamstance, added to my reputntion of being a 
tolerable good gabber ^ or, in other words, skilful in the art of 
juriesque, kept up my importance in the chapel. I had 
beside recommended myself to the esteem of my master by 
my assiduous application to business, never observing Saint 
Monday. My extraordinary quickness in composing alwaya 
procured me such work as was most urgent, and which m 
commonly best paid ; and tlius my time passed away in a very 
pleasant manner. 

My lodging in Little Britain being too far from the printings 
house, I took another in Duke-street, opposite the Roman 
Catholic Chapel. It was at the back of an Italian warehouse. 
The hoHse was kept by a widow, who had a daughter, a 
servant, and a shop-boy ; but the latter slept out of the house. 
After sending to the people with whom 1 lodged in Little 
Britain, to inquire into my character, she agreed to take me 
m at the same price, three and sixpence a week ; contenting 
herself, she said, with so little, because of the security she 
should derive, as they were all women, from having a man 
lodger m the house. 

She was a woman rather advanced in life, the daughter of 
a clergyman. She had been educated a Protestant ; hut her 
husband, whose memory she highly revered, had inverted 
her to the Catholic religion. She had lived in habits of inti- 
macy with persons of <ustinction, of whom she knew various 
anecdotes as far back as the time of Charles II. Being 
subject to fits of the gout, which often confined her to her 
room, she was sometimes disposed to see company. Hers 
was so amusinff to me, that I was glad to pass the evening 
with her as often as she desired it. Our supper consisted 
only of half an anchovy apiece, upon a slice of bread and 
butter, with half a pint of ale between us. But the entertain- 
ment was hn her conversation. 

The early hours I kept, and the little trouble I occasioned 
in the family, made her loath to part with me, and when I 
mentioned another lodging I had found, nearer the prinling>- 
bouse, at two shillings a week, which fell in with my plan ol 
saving, she persuaded me to give it op, making herself an 
abatement ol two shillings : and thus I continued to lodj^e with 
her, during the remainder of my abode in London, at eighteen 
pence a week. 

In a garret of the house, there lived, in a most retired, 
■tanner, a lady seventy years of age, of whom I received the 
following account from my landlady. She was a Romaa 
Catholic. In her early years she had been sent to the ca» 
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tiiient, and entered a conyent with the desifpi of becoming a 
nun : but the climate not agreeinj^ with her constitution, ana 
was obliged to return to England, where, as there were 
no monasteries, she made a tow to lead a monastic life, in 
as rigid a manner as circumstances would permit. She 
accordingly disposed of all her property to oe appUed to 
charitable uses, reserving to herself only twelve pounds a year ; 
and of this small pittance she ^ave a part to the poor, living 
on water-^ruel, and never makiug use of fire but to boil it. 
She had lived in this garret a sreat many years, without 
paying rent to the successive Catholic inhabitants that had 
kept me house ; who indeed considered her abode with them 
M a blessing. A priest came every day to confess her. * I 
have asked her,' said my landlady, * how, living as she did, 
ihe could find so much employment for a confessor T Tc 
which she answered, * that it was impossible to avoid vain 
thoughts.' 

I was once permitted to visit her. She was cheerful and 
polite, and her conversation agreeable. Her apartment was 
neat ; but the whole furniture consisted of a mattress, a table 
on which was a crucifix and a book, and a chair, which A» 
gave me to sit on, and over the mantelpiece a picture of St. 
Veroniiyi displaying her handkerchief, on which was seen the 
miraculous impression of the face of Chrst, which she ex- 
plained to me with great jgravity. Her countenance was pale, 
Dut she had never en>enencea sickneBs ; and I may adduce 
her as another proof now little is sufficient to maintain life and 
health. 

At the prmting-house I contracted an mtimacy with a seiv- 
sible young man of the name of Wygate, who, as his parents 
were m gexxi circumstances, had received a better education 
than is common among printers. He was a tolerable Latin 
scholar, spoke French fluently, and was fond of reading. I 
taught him, as well as a friend of his, to swim, by taking them 
twice only into the river ; after which they stood in need <A 
no farther assistance. We one day made a partyto go bv 
water to Chelsea, m order to see the college, and Uan Sal- 
tero^s curiosities. On our return, at the request of the c(HnF- 
pany whose curiosity Wygate had excited, I undressed myself, 
and leaped into the river. I swam from near Chelsea the 
whole way to Blackfiiars-bridge, exhibiting, during my course, 
a variety of feats c£ activity and address, both upon the sur- 
face of the water as well as under it. This sight occasianed 
much astonishment and pleasure to those to whom it was new. 
iu mj youth I took great deligfit in this exercise. I knew 
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and could execute, all th6 evolutions and positions of The- 
▼enot ; and I added to them some of my own invention, in 
which I endeavored to unite gracefulness and utility. I took 
a pleasure in displaying them all on this occasion, and was 
hiffhbr flattered with the admiration they excited. 

^Wygate, besides his being desirous of perfecting himself in 
this art, was the more attached to me from there beinj, in 
*^^er respects, a conformity in our tastes and studies. He at 
len^ proposed to me to make tiie tour of Europe with him, 
mamtaining ourselves at the same time by working at our 
profession. I was on the point of consentmg, when I men- 
tioned it to my friend, Mr. Denham, with whom I was glad 
to pass an hour whenever I had leisure. He dissuaded roe 
from the project, and advised me to think of retummjr to 
Philadelphia, which he was about to do himself. I must relate 
m this place a trait of this worthy man's character. 

He had formerly been in business at Bristol, but fidling, he 
compounded with his creditors, and departed for America, 
where^ by assiduous application as a merchant, he acc|uirea 
in a few years a veiy considerable fortune. Returning to 
England in the same Vessel with myself, as I have related 
above, he invited all his old creditors to a feast. When 
assembled, he thanked them for the readiness with ^ich they 
had received hu small composition ; and, while they expected 
nothing more than a simple entertainment, each found under 
his plate, when it came to be removed, a draft upon a banker 
fi>r the residue of his debt, with mterest. 

He told me that it was his intention to carry back with him 
to Philadelphia a great quantity of ^oods in order to open a 
■tore ; and he offered to take me with him in the capacity of 
derk, to keep nis books, in which he would instruct me, copy 
letters, and superintend the store. He added, that as soon 
as I had acquired a knowledge rf mercantile transactions, he 
would improve my situation, by sending me widi a cargo ot 
com and flour to the American islands, and by procuring roe 
other lucrative commissions ; so that, with good management 
and economy, I might in time begm business with advantage 
for myself. 

I relished these proposals. London besan to tire me ; the 
agreeable hours I had passed at Philadelphia presented them- 
selves to my mind, and I wished to see tnem revive. I con- 
sequently engaged myself to Mr. Denham, at a salary of fifty 
pounds a year. This was indeed less than I earned as a 
compositor, but then I had a much fairer prospect. I took 
leave, therefore, as I believed for ever, of prinung, and gave 
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myself up to my new occupation, spending all ray time either 
in going from house to house with Mr. Denham to purchase 
goods, or in packing them up, oir in expediting the workmen, 
Kc. &c. When every thing, however, was on board, I had 
at last a few days' leisure. 

During this interval, I was one day sent for by a $rentleman, 
whom I knew only by name. It was Sir William Wyndhanu 
1 went to his house. He had by some means heard of my 
performances between Chelsea and Blackfriars, and that 1 
had taught the art of swimming to Wygate and another young 
man in the course of a few hours. His two sons were on the 
point of setting out on their travels ; he was desirous that they 
should previously learn to swim, and offered me a very liberal 
reward if I would undertake to mstruct them. They were 
not yet arrived in town, and the stay T should make was 
uncertain ; I could not therefore accept his proposal. I was 
led, however, to suppose from this mcident, that if I had 
wished to remain in liondon, and open a swimming school, I 
riiould perhaps have gained a great acal of money. The idea 
struck me so forcibly, that, had the offer been made sooner, 
I should have dismissed the thought of retnming as yet to 
America. Some years afler, you and I had a more important 
business to settle with one of the sons of Sir William Wynd- 
ham, then Lord Egremont. But let us not anticipate events. 

I thus passed about eighteen months in Lonaon, working 
almost without intermission at my trade, avoiding all expense 
on my own account, except going now and then to the play, 
and purchasing a few books. But my friend Ralph kepi me 
poor. He owed me about twenty-eeven pouiMs, which was 
so much money lost; and when considerea as taken from my 
Uttle savings, was a very great sum. I had, notwithstanding 
this, a regard for him, as he possessed many amiable qualities. 
But though I had done nothing for myself m.,point of^ fortune. 
I had increased my stock of knowledge, either by the many 
excellent books I had read, or the conversation of learned and 
Uterary persons with whom I was acquainted. 

We sailed from Gravesend on the 23d of July, 1726. For 
the incidents of my voyage I refer you to my Journal, where 
you will find all its circumstances minutely related. We 
landed at Philadelphia on the 11th of the following October. 

Keith had been deprived of his office of governor, and wan 
succeeded by Major Gordon. I met him walking in the 
streets as a private individual. He appeared a little ashamed 
«t seeing me, but passed on without saying any thing. 

I should have ueen equally ashamed myself at meeting 
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MiM Read, had not her family, iustly despairing of my return 
after reading my letter, advised ner to give me up, and marry 
a potter, of the name of Rogers ; to which she consented : 
but he never made her happy, and she soon separated from 
him, refusing to cohabit with him, or even bear nis name,.on 
account of a report which prevailed, of his having another 
wife. His skill in his profession had seduced Miss Read's 
parents ; but he was as bad a subject as he was excellent as 
a workman. He involved himself in debt, and fled, in the 
▼ear 1727 or 1728, to the West Indies, where he died. 

During my absence, Keimer had taken a more considerable 
house, in which he kept a shop, that was well supplied wiih 
paper and various other articles. He had [vocured s(»ne new 
types, and a number of workmen \ among whom, however, 
were was not <Hie who was good for anything; and he 
«ppeare'd not to want business. 

Mr. Denham took a warehouse in Water-street, where we 
ezhibitea our commodities. I applied myself closel^r, studied 
accounts, and became in a short time very expert in trade. 
We lodged and ate together. He was sincerely attached to 
me, and acted towards roe as if he had been my father. -On 
my side, I respected and loved him. My situation was happy , 
but it was a happiness of no long duration. 

Early in February, 1727, when I entered into my twenty- 
second year, we were both taken ill. I was attacked with a 
pleurisy, which had nearly carried me off ; I suffered terribly, 
and consklered it as all over with me. I felt indeed a sort of 
disappointment when I found myself likely to recover, and 
regretted tha#I had still to experience, sooner or later, the 
same disagreeable scene again. 

I have forgotten what was Mr. Denham's disorder ; but it 
was a tedious one, and he at last sunk under it. He lef\ me 
a small legacy in his will, as a testimony of his friendship ; 
and I was once more abandoned to myself in the wide world, 
the warehouse bein^ confided to the care of his testamentary 
executor, who dismissed me. 

M^ brother-in-law. Holmes, who happened to be at Phila- 
delphia, advised me to return to my former profession ; and 
Keimer offered me a very considerable salary if I would 
undertake the management of his printing-office, that he might 
devote himself entirely to the superintendence of his shop. 
His wife and relations m I<ondon had given mo a bad charac- 
ter of him ; and I was loath, for the present, to have any con- 
cern wi^ him. I endeavored to get employment, as a clerk 
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to a merchant ; but not readily finding a situation, 1 was 
induced to accept Keinier*s propos^al. 

The following were the persons I found in his printing 
house. 

Hugh Meredith, a Pennsylvanian, about thirty-five years 
of a^e. He had been brougnt up to husbandry, was honest, 
sensible, had some experience, and was fund of reading ; but 
too much addicted to drinking. 

Stephen Potts, a young rustic, just broke from scliooi, and 
of rustic education, with endowments rather above the common 
order, and a competent portion of understanding and gayety ; 
but a little idle. Keimer had engaged tliese two at very low 
wages, which he had promised to raise every three months a 
shilling a week, provided their improvement in the typo 
graphic art should merit it This future increase of wagea 
was the bait he had made use of to ensnare them. Meredith 
was to work at the press, and Potts to bind books, which 
he had engaged to teach them, though he understood neither 
himself. 

John Savage, an Irishman, who had been brought up to no 
trade, and whose service, for a period of four years, Keimer 
had purchased of the captain of a ship. He was also to be a 
pressman. 

George Webb, an Oxford scholar, whose time he had in 
like manner bought for four years, intending him for a con^ 
positor. I shall speak more of him presently. 

Lastly, David Harry, a country lad, who was apprentices 
to him. 

I soon perceived that Keimer's intention, in engaging me at 
a price so much above what he was accustomed to give, was, 
that I might form all these raw jounieymcn and apprentices, 
who scarcely cost him any thing, and who, being indentured, 
would, as soon as they should be sufficientlv rnstrncted ena- 
ble hun to do without me. I nuverlheless adhered to my 
agreement. 1 put the office in order, which was in th« 
utmost confusion, and brought liis people, by degrees, to pay 
attention to their work, and to execute it in a more masterly 
style. 

It was singular to see an Oxford scholar in tlie condition' ol 
a purchased servant. He was not more than eighteen years 
of age : and the following are the particulars he gave me of 
himself. Born at Gloucester, he had been educated at a 
grammar-school, and had distinguished himself among the 
scholars by his superior style of acUng, when they represented 
dramatic periormances. lie was a member of a literary dub 
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m the town ; and some pieces of his composition, in prose 
an well as in verse, had been mserted in the Gloucester 
papers. From heuce he was sent to Oxford, where he re- 
mained about a year : but he was not contented, and wished 
above ail things to see London, and become an actor. At 
length, having received fifteen guineas to pay his quarter's 
board, he decamped with the money from Oxford, hid his 
^•wn m a Hedge, and travelled to London. There, having no 
friend to direct him, he fell mto bad company, soon squandered 
his fifteen guineas, could find no way of^ being introduced 
to the actors, became contemptible, pawned his clothes, and 
was in want of bread. As he was walking along the streets, 
almost famished with huriger, and not knowing what to do, a 
recruiting bill was put mto his hands, which offered an imme- 
diate treat and bounty-money to whoever was disposed to 
■ervd in America. He instantly repaired to the nouse of 
rendezvous, enlisted himself, was put on board a ship, and 
conveyed to America, without ever writing a line to inform 
his parents what was become of him. l£s mental vivacity, 
and good natural disposition, made him an excellent conv 
paidon; but he was indolent, thoughtless, and to the last 
deeiee imprudent. * 

John, the Irishman, soon ran away. I began to live very 
agreeably with the rest. They respected me, and the more 
■o as they found Keimer incapable (rf* instructing them, and 
as they learned something from me every day. We never 
worked on a Saturday, it oeing Keimer's sabbath : so that I 
had two days a week for reading. 

I increased my acquaintance with persons of knowledge 
and information in the town. Keimer liimself treated me 
with great civility and apparent esteem ; and I had nothing 
to give mo uneasiness but my debt to Vernon, which I was 
unable to pay, my savings as yet bein^ very httle. He had 
the goodness, however, not to ask me for the money. 

Our press was firequently in want of the necessary quantity 
of letter ; and there was no such trade as that of letter-founder 
In America. I had seen the practice of this art at the house 
of James, in London ; but had at the time paid very litde 
attention. I, however, contrived to fabricato a mould. I 
made use of such letters as we had for punches, founded new 
letters of lead in matrices of clay, and thus supplied, in t 
tolerable maimer, the wants that were most pressing. 

I also, upon occasion, engraved various ornaments, made 
talk, save an eye to the shop ; in short, I was in every respect 
iMi factotum. But useful as I made myself, I perceived 
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that m^ serriceB became erery day oi less importance, m 
proportion as the other men improved ; and when Keinier 
paid m3 my second quarter's waves, he care me to under- 
stand that they were too heavy, and Uiat he thought I ought 
to make an abatement. He became by decrees less civil, 
and assumed more the tone of master. He frequently found 
fault, was difficult to please, and seemed always on the point 
of coming to an open quarrel with me. 

I continued, however, to bear it patiently, conceiving that 
his ill-humor was partly occasioned by the derangement and 
embarrassment of nis affairs. At last a slight incident broke 
our connexion. Hearing a noise in the neighborhood, I put 
my head out at the window to see what was the matter. 
K!eim<:;r bein^ in the street, observed me, and, hi a loud and 
an^ tone, tcMd me to mind my work ; adding some reproach- 
ful words, which piqued me me more, as they were uttered 
in the street : and the neighbors, whom the same noise had 
attracted to the windows, were witnesses of the manner in 
which I was treated. He immediately came up to the printing 
room, and cuntmued to exclaim against me. The quarrel be- 
came warm on both sides, and he gave me notice to quit him 
at the expiration of three months, tas had been agreed upon 
between us ; regretting that he was obliged to give me so long 
a term. I told him that his regret was superfluous, as I was 
ready to quit him instantly ; and I took my hat and came out 
of the hou<;e, begging Meredith to take care of some things 
which I left, and bring them to my lodgings. 

Meredith came to me in the evening. We talked for some 
time upon the quarrel that had taken place. He had con- 
ceived a great veneration for me, and was sorry I should quit 
the house while he remained in it. He dissuaded me from 
returning to my native country, as I began to think of doing. 
He reminded me that Keimer owed me more than he pos- 
sessed : that his creditors began to be alarmed ; that he kept 
his shop in a wretched state, oflen selling things at prime 
cost for the sake of ready money, and continually givii^ 
credit without keeping any accounts ; that of con9equence ho 
must very soon fail, which would occasion a vacancy from 
which I might derive advantage. I objected my want of 
money. Upon which he informed me that his father had a 
very high opinion of me, and, from a conversation that had 
passed between them, he was sure that he would advance 
whatever might be necessary to establbh us, if I was wtlline 
to enter into partnership with him. * My time with Keimer? 
!«dded he, ' will be at an end next spring. Id the meantimt 
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w« inay send to London for oar press and types. I know that 
I a.n no workman ; but if you agree to the proposal, your 
skill in the business will be balanced by ihe canittj I shall 
furnish, and we will share the profits equally/ His proposal 
was seasonable, and I fell in with it. His fiither. who wag 
then ui the town, approved of it. He knew that I had some 
ascendancy over his son, as I had been able to prevail on him 
to abstain a long time from drinking brandy : and he hoped 
that, when more closely connected with hmi, I should cure 
him entirely of this unfortunate habit. 

I gave the father a list of what it would be necessary to 
import from London. He took it to a merchant, and the 
order was given. We agreed to keep the secret till the amyal 
of the materials, and I was in the meantime to procure work, 
if possible, in another printing-house; but there was no place 
vacant, and I remained idle. After some days, Keimer 
having the expectation of being employed to print some New- 
Jersey money-bills, tliat would require types and engravings 
which I only could furnish, and fearful that Bradford, by 
engaging me, might deprive him of this undertaking, sent me 
a very civil message, telling me that old friends ought not to 
be disunited on account of a few words, which were the effect 
only of a momentary passion, and inviting me to return to 
him. Meredith perbuaded me to comply with the invitation, 
particularly as it would afibrd him more opportunities of 
improving himself in the -business by means of my instruo 
tions. I did so ; and we lived upon better terms than before 
our separation. 

He obtained the New-Jers^ business ; and, m order to 
execute it, I constructed a ooppef'^late printing-press, the 
first that had been seen in the country. I engraved various 
.(HTiaments and vignettes for the bills; and we repaired to 
Burlington together, where I executed the whole to general 
satisfaction ; and he received a sum of money for this work, 
which enabled him to keep hu head above water fen* a con- 
siderable time longer. 

At Burlington 1 formed an acquaintance with the principal 
personages of the province^ many of whom were commis- 
sioned by the Assembly to superintend the press, and to see 
tnat no more lulls were printed than the law had prescribed. 
Accordingly they were ccmstantly with us, each in his turn ; 
&nd he that came, commonly brought with him a friend or two 
to bear him company. My miiS was more cultivated by 
rea^g than Keimer's ; and it was for this reason, probably, 
thmt they set moru value od my conversalioD. They took 
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me to their housesi introduced me to their friends, tnd treated 
me with the greatest civility ; while Keimer, though master, 
saw himself a little neglected. He was, in fact, a strange 
animal, ignorant of the common modes of life, apt to oppose 
with rudeness cenerally received opinions, an enthusiast m 
certain -points cf reli^on, disgustingly unclean m his person, 
and a little knavish withal. 

We remained there nearly three months ; and at the expi- 
ration of this period I could include in the list of my friends, 
Judge Allen, Samuel Bustil, secretary of the province, Isaac 
Pearson, Joseph Cooper, several of the Smiths, all members 
of the Assembly, ana Isaac Decon, inspector-general. The 
last was a shrewd and subtle old msm. He told me, that 
when a boy, his first employment had been that of carrying 
day to brick-makers ; that he did not learn to write. tiU he 
was somewhat advanced in life : that he was afterward ci»> 
ployed as an underling to a surveyor, who taught him his 
trade, and that by industry he had at last acquired a compe- 
tent fortune. * I foresee,* said he to me one day, ' that you 
will soon supplant this man, (speakine of Keimer,) and get 
a fortune in the business at Philadelpnia.' He was totauly 
icnorant, at the time, of my intention of establishing m^seU 
there, or any where else. These friends were very service- 
able to me in the end, as was I also, upon occasion, to some 
of them ; and they have ccmtinued ever since their esteem 
forme. 

Before I relate the particulars of my entrance mto busi- 
ness, it may be proper to inform you what was at that time 
the state of my mina as to moral principles, that you may see 
the desree of mfluence they had upon the subsequent events 
of my life. 

My parents had given me betimes religious impressions, , 
and 1 received from my infancy a pious education in the prii>< 
dples of Calvinism. But scarcely was I arrived at fifteen 
years of age, when, after having doubted in turn of different 
tenets, according as I found them combated in the diflferent 
books that I read, I began to doubt of revelation itself. Some 
volumes against deism fell into my hands. They were said 
to be the substance of sermons preached at Boyle s Lecture. 
It happened that they product t^ me an effect precisely the 
reverse of what was mtend«» oy the writers; lor the argu- 
ments of the deists, which were dted in order to be refuted, 
appeared to me much more forciUe than the refutation itself. 
In a word, I soon became a perfect deist. My argun|)ttit8 
perverted some other joung persons, particularly CoUinsand 
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Ralpn. But In the sequel, when I recollected that they had 
both used me extremely ill, without the smallest remorse ; 
wher I considered the behavior of Keith, another freethinker, 
and my own conduct toward^ Vernon and Miss Read, which 
lit times ^ve me great uneasiness, I was led to suspect that 
this doctrine, though it might be true, was not very useful. 1 
Degan to entertain a less favorable opinion of my London 
pamphlet, to which I had prefixed, as a motto, the following 
Imes of Dryden : 

Whatever is is right ; though purblind man 

Sees but part of the chain, the nearest link. 

His eyes not carrying to the equal beam 

That poises all above. 
And of which the object was to prove, from the attributes of 
God, his goodness, wisdom, and power, that there could be 
no such thing as evil in the world ; that vice and virtue did 
not in reality exist, and were nothing more than vain dis- 
tinctions. I no longer regarded it as so blameless a work as 
[ had formerly imagined ; and I suspected that some error 
must have imperceptibly glided into my argument, by which 
all the inferences I had drawn from it had been affected, as 
frequently happens in metaphysical reasonings. In a word, 
I was at last convinced that truth, probity, and smcerity, m 
transactions between man and man, were of the utmost in>- 
portance to the happiness of life ; and I resolved from that 
mmnent, and wrote the resolution in my Journal, to practice 
them as long as I lived. 

Revelation, indeed, as such, had no influence on my mind ; 
but I was of opinion that, though certain actions could not be 
bad merely because revelation had prohibited them, or good 
because it enjoined them, yet it was probable that thoae 
actions were prohibited because they were bad for us, or 
enjoined because advantageous in their nature, all things 
considered. This persuasion, Divine Providence or some 
guardian angel, and perhaps a concurrence of favorable cir- 
cumstances co-operatmg, preserved me from all immorality, or 
gross and voluntary injustice, to which my want of religion 
was calculated to expose me, in the dangerous period of youth, 
and in the hazardous situations in which I sometimes found 

Xelf, among strangers, and at a distance tirom the eye anrl 
onitions of my father. I mav say voluntary j because the 
errors into which I had fallen, nad been in a manner the 
forced result either of my own inexperience, or the dishonesty 
Cff others. Thus^ before I entered on my own new career, 
1 had imbibed solid principles, and a character of probity. I 
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knew their ya]ue ; and I made a solemn engagement witii 
myself no?er to depart from them. 

I had not long relumed from Burlington before our printing 
materials arrived from London. I settled my accounts with 
Keimer, and quitted him, with his own consent, before he had 
any knowledge of our (ilan. We found a house to let near 
the market. We took it; and to render the rent Iass burden- 
some, (it was then twenty-four pounds a year, but I have 
since known it to let for seventy,) we admitted Thomas 
Godfrey, a glazi^, with his family, who eased us of a con- 
siderable part of it; and with him we agreed to board. 

We haa no sooner unpacked our letters, and put our press 
in order, than a person of my aoauaintance, George House, 
brought us a countryman whom he had met in die streets 
mquiring for a printer. Our money was almost exhausted 
by the number of things we had been obliged to procure. 
The five shillings we received from this countryman, the first 
fruit of our earnings, coming so seasonably, gave me mora 

{)leasure than any sum I have since gained ; and the recol- 
ection of the gratitude I felt on this occasion to George 
House, has rendered me often more disposed, than perhaps 
I should otherwise have been, to encourage yoimg beginners 
in trade. 

There are in every country morose beings, who are alw ys 
prognosticating ruin. There was one of this stamp at PhiU 
delphia. He was a man of fortune, declined in years, had an 
air of wisdom, and a very grave manner of speaking. His 
name was Samuel Mickle. I knew him not ; but he stopped 
one day at my door, and asked me if I was the young man 
who hiad lately opened a new printing-house. Upon my 
answering in the affirmative, he said, that he was very sorry 
for me, as it was an expensive undertaking, and the money 
that had been laid out up(m it would be lost, Philadelphia 
beine a place falling into decay ; its inhabitants having all, or 
nearly ail of them, oeen obliged to call together their creditors. 
That he knew, from undoubted fact, the circumstances whidi 
might lead us to suppose the contrary, such as new buildings, 
ana the advanced price of rent, to be deceitful appearam es. 
which in reality contributed to hasten the general ruin : ana 
he gave me so long a detail of misfortunes, actually existing, 
or which were soon to take place, that he left me almost in a 
state of despair. Had I known this man before I entered 
into trade, I should doubtless never have ventured. He con- 
tinued, however, to live in this place of decay, and to declaim 
ID Ihe same style, leilising for many years to buy a hous* 
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because all was going to wreck ; and in Uie end I bad the 
satisfaction to see him pay five times as much for one as it 
would have cost him had he purchased it when he first began 
his lamentations. 

I ought to have related that during the autumn of the pre- 
ceding year, I had united the majority of well-informed 
persons of my acquaintance into a club, which we called by 
the name of the Junio^ and the object of which was to improve 
our understandings. We met every Friday evening. Thp 
regulations I drew up, obliged every member to propose in 
his turn, one or more questions upon some point of morality, 
politics, or philosophy, which were to be discussed by the 
society; and to read, once in three months, an essay of his 
own composition, on whatever subject he pleased. Our de- 
bates were under the direction of a president, and were to be 
dictated only by a sincere desire of truth ; the pleasure of 
disputing, and the vanity of triumph having no share in the 
business ; and in order to prevent undue warmth, every 
expression which implied obstmate adherence to an opinion, 
and all direct contradiction, were prohibited, under small 
pecuniary penalties. 

The first members of our club were, Joseph Brientnal, 
whose occupation was that of a scrivener. He was a middle- 
aged man, of a good natural disposition, strongly attached to 
his friends, a great lover of poetry, reading every thing that 
came in his way, and writing tdlerably well, ingenious in many 
Uttlc trifles, and of an agreeable conversation. 

Thomas Godfrey, a skilful, though self-taught mathemati- 
cian, and who was afterward the inventor of what now goes 
by the name ofHadley's dial ; but he had little knowledge out 
or his own line, and was insupportable in company, alwa}^ 
requiring, like the majority of mathematicians that have fallen 
in my way, an unusual precision* in every thin£r that is said, 
continually contradicting, or making trifling distinctions; a 
sure wa^ of defeating all the ends of c(»iversation. He very 
■oon left us. 

Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, and who became, aAerward, 
surveyor-general. He was fond of books, and wrote verses, 

William Parsqns, brought up to the trade of a shoemaker 
out who, having a taste (or reading, had acquired a profound 
Imowledge of mathematics. He first studied them with a 
view to astrology, and was afterward the first to laugh at his 
folly. He also became surveyor-general. 

William Mawgiide, a joiner, am very excellent mechaniCi 
and IB other respects a man of solid uoderstandinf . 
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Hugh Meredith, Stephen Potts, and George Webb, orwhoni 
I have already spoken. 

Robert Grace, a young man of fortune ; generous, animated^ 
and witty ; fond of epigrams, but more fond of his friends. 

And, lastly, William Coleman, at that time a merchant's 
derk, and nearly of my own age. He had a cooler and clearer 
head, a better heart, and more scrupulous morals, than almost 
any other person I have ever met with. He became a very 
fespectable merchant, and one of our provmcial judges. Our 
niendship subsisted, wifliout interruption, for more than fortf 
years, till the period of his death : and the club continued to 
exist almost as long. 

This was the Mst school for politics and philosophy that 
then existed in the province ; for our questions, which were 
read once a week previous to their discussion, induced us to 
peruse attentively such books as were written upon the sub- 
jects pro{>09ed, tnat we might be able to speak upon them 
more pertinently. We thus acqu'u-ed the habit of conversing 
more agreeably ; every subject being discussed confwmably to 
jin* regulations, and in a manner to prevent mutual disgust. 
To this circumstance may be attributed the long duration of 
the club ; which I shall have frequent occasion to mention as 
[ proceed. 

I have introduced it here, as being one of the means on 
which I had to count for success in my business^ every meizH 
be. 'txerting himself to procure work for us. Breintnal, among 
oth«.rs, obtained for us on the part of the quakers, the printing 
of forty sheets of their history ; of which tlie rest was to be 
done by Kcimer. Our execution of this work was by no 
means masterly ; as the price was very low. It was in folio, 
apon pro patria paper, ana in the pica letter, with heavy notes 
m the smallest type. I composed a sheet a day, and Mer&- 
tith put it to the press. It was frequently eleven o'clock at 
night, sometimes later, before I had finished my distribution 
for the next day's task ; for the little things which our friends 
occasionally sent us, kept us back in this work : but I was sn 
determined to compose a sheet a day, that one evening, when 
my form was imposed, and my ^ay's work, as I thought, to an 
end, an accident having broken this form, and deranged two 
complete folio pages, I immediately distributed, and composed 
them anew before I went to bed. 

This unwearied industry, which was perceived by our neigh 
bora, began to acquire us reputaticm and credit. I learned, 
among other things, that our new printing-house being the 
subject of conversation at a club of merchants, who met everjr 
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avening, it was the general opinion that it would fail ; there 
t>eiii£ already two printing-heuses in the town, Keimer's and 
Bradford's. But Dr. Bard, whom you and I had occasion to 
«ioe, many years after, at his native town of St. Andrews, in 
Scotland, was of a aifTerent opinion. < The industry of this 
Franklin (says he) is superior to any thing of the kind I have 
ever witnessed. I see him still at work when I return from 
the club at night, an<l he is at it again in the morning before 
his neighbors are out of bed.* This account struck the rest 
of the assembly, and, shortly after, one of its members came 
to our house, and offered to supply us with articles of station- 
ery; but we wished not as yet to embarrass .ourselves with 
keeping a shop. It is not for the sake of applause that I enter 
9o freely into the particulars of my industry, but that such of 

7 descendants as shall read these memoirs ma^ know the use 
ttas virtue, by seeing in the recital of my life the effects it 
operated in my favor. 

George Webb, having found a friend who lent him the ne- 
cessary sum to buy out his time of Keimer, came one day to 
offer himself to us as a Journeyman. We could not employ 
him immediately ; but I foolishly told him, under the rose, that 
I intended shortly to publish a new periodical paper, and that 
we should then have woik for him. My hopes of success, 
which I imparted to him, were founded on the circumstance, 
that the only paper we had in Philadelphia at that time, and 
which Braaford printed, was a paltry thing, miserably con- 
ducted, in no respect amusing, and which yet was prontable. 
[ consequently supposed that a good work of this kind could 
lot fail of success. Webb betrayed my secret to Keimer, 
irho, to prevent me, immediately published the prosj^ectua of 
ipaper that he intended to institute himself, and m which 
IVebo was to be engaged. 

I was exasperated at diis proceeding, and, with a view to 
counteract them, not being able at present to institute my own 
paper, I wrote some humorous pieces in Bradford's, under the 
title of the Busy Body :* and which was ctmtinued for several 
months by Breintnal. I hereby fixed the attention of the public 
upon Braidford's paper ; and the proapwtus of Keimer, which 
we turned into ridicule, was treated with contempt. He be- 
gan, notmthstanding, his paper ; and, after contmuing it for 
nine mooths, having at most not more than ninety subscribers, 

* A manuscript note in the file of the American Mercury, pre 
lerved in the Philadelphia library, says, that Franklin wrot* 
the first five numbers, and part of the eigfa^b. 
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he ofTered it me for a mere trifle. I had for tsame time been 
ready for audi an en^^ement ; I therefore instantly took it 
upon myself, and in a few years it proved extremely profitable 
to me. 

I perceive that I am apt to speak m the first person, though 
cmr partnership still continued. It is, perhaps, because, in 
fact, the whole business devolved upon me. Meredith was 
no compositor, and but an indifferent pressman ; and it was 
rarely that he abstained from hard drinkinsf. M^ friends were 
sorry to see me connected with him ; but I contrived to derive 
from it the utmost advantage the case admitted. 

Our first number produced no other effect than any other 
aper which had appeared in the province, as to type and 
printing ; but some remarks, in mv peculiar style of writing, 
upon the dispute which then prevailed between governor Bur- 
net and the Massachusetts assembly, struck some persons 
as above mediocrity, caused the paper and its editors to be 
talked of, and in a few weeks induced them to become our 
subscribers. Many others followed their example ; and' our 
subscription continued to increase. This was one of the first 
good enects of the pains I had taken to learn to put my ideas 
on paper. I derived this farther advantage from it, that the 
leacung men of the place, seeing in the author of this publi* 
cation a man so well able to use his pen, thought it right to 
patronize and encourase me. 

The votes, laws, and other public pieces, were printed by 
Bradford. An address of the House of Assembly to the Gk>v« 
emor had been executed by him in a very coarse and incor- 
rect manner. We reprinted it with accuracy and neatness, 
and sent a copy to every member. They perceived the di^ 
ference ; and it so strengthened the influence of our friends in 
the Assembly, that we were n<nninated its printer for the fol- 
lowing year. . 

Among these fiiends I ought not to forget one member in 
particular, Mr. Hamilton, whom I have mentioned in a foiw 
mer part of my narrative, and who was now returned from 
England. He warmly interested himself for me on this occa- 
sion, as he did likewise on many others afterward ; having 
continued his kindness to me till his death. 

About this period, Mr. Vernon reminded me of the debt I 
owed him, but without pressing me for payment. I wrote a 
handsome letter on the occasion, begging nim to wait a little 
longer, to whidi he consented ; and as soon as I was able I 
paid him principal and interest, with many expressions of 
eratitude ; so that this error of my life was in a manner atoned 
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But another troable now happened to me, which I had not 
the smallest reason to expect. Meredith's father, who, ac 
cording to our agreement, was to defray the whole expense of 
our prmting materials, had only paid a hundred pounas. Aiw 
other hundred was still due, and the merchant being tired of 
waiting, commenced a suit against us. We bailed the ac- 
ti<Hi, but with the melancholy prospect, that, if the money 
was not forthcoming at tlie lime fixed, the affair would come 
to issue, judgment be put in execution, our delightful hopes be 
annihilated, and ourselves entirely ruined ; as the type and 
press must be sold, perhaps at half their value, to pay the 
debt. 

In this distress, two real friends, whose generous conduct 
I have never forgotten, and never shall forget while I retain 
the remembrance of any thing, came to me separately , without 
the knowledge of each other, and without my having applied 
to either of them. Each offered whatever money might be 
necessary to take the business into my own hands, if the thing 
was practicable, as they did not like I should continue in part^ 
nership with Meredith, who, they said, was frequently seen 
drunk m the streets, and gambling at ale-houses, whidi very 
much miured our credit. These friends were William Cole- 
man andf Robert Grace. I told them, that while there remained 
any probability that the Merediths would fulfil their part of 
the compact, I could not propose a separaticm, as I conceived ' 
myself to be under obligations to them for what they had done 
already, and were still disposed to do, if they had the power ; 
but, in the end, should they fail in their engagement, and our 
partnership be dissolved, I should then think myself at Uberty 
to accept the kindness of ray friends. 

Things remained for some time in this state. At last, I said 
one day to my partner, ^ Your father is, perhaps, dissatisfied 
with your havmg a share only in the business, and is unwilling 
to do for two, what he would do for you alone. Tell me 
frankly if that be the case, and I will resign the whole to you, 
and do for myself as well as I Can.* — ' No, (said he,) my 
father has really been disappointed in his hopes ; he is not able 
to pay, and I wish to put nira to no further inconvenience. I 
see that I am not at all calculated for a printer ; I was edu* 
Gated as a farmer, and it was absurd in me to come here, a* 
thirty years of age, and bind myself apprentice to a new trade. 
Many of my countrymen are going to settle in North Caro- 
lina, where the soil is exceedingly favorable. I am tempted 
to so with them, and to resume my former occupation. You 
wiU doubtless find fiiends who will assist you. If you i^ill 
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take upon yourself the debts of the partnership, return my 
father the hundred pounds he has advanced, pay my little pevw 
Bonal debts, and give me thirty pounds and a new saddle, I 
will renounce the partnership, vad consign over the whole 
stock to you.' 

I accepted the propoeal without hesitation. It was com- 
mitted to paper, and signed and sealed without delay. Ig&^o 
him what he demanded, and he departed soon after for CfajDO- 
lina, from whence he sent me, in the following year, two long 
letters, containing the best accounts that had yet been given 
of that country, as to climate, soil, agriculture, &c., for he 
was well versed in these matters. I published them in my 
newspaper, and they were received with great satisftA- 
tion. 

As soon as he was gone, I applied to my two fnends, and 
not wishincr to give a disobliging preference' to either of them, 
I accepted from each half what he had offered me, and which 
k was necessary I should have. I paid the partnership debts, 
and continued the business on my own account, taking care 
to inform die public, by advertisement, of the partnershipbein^ 
dissolved. This was, I think, in the year 1729, or there- 
ahout. • 

Nearly at the same period, the people demanded a new 
emission of paper money ; the existm^ and only one that had 
taken place in the province, and which amounted to fifteen 
thousand pounds, being soon to expire. The wealthy ii^ 
habitants, prejudiced against every sort of paper currency, 
from the fear of its depreciation, of which thdre had been an 
instance in the province of New-England, to the injury of its 
holders, strongly opposed this measure. We had discussed 
this affair in our Junto, in which I was on the side of the new 
emission ; convinced that tlie first small sum, fabricated in 
172S, had done much good in the province, by favuring con>- 
merce, industry, and population, since all the houses were 
now inhabited, and many others building ; whereas I remen>- 
bcred to have seen, when I first paraded the streets of Phila* 
delphia, eating mv roll, the majority of those in Walnut-street, 
Seamd^^treet, Fourth-street, as well as a great number in 
Chesnut and other streets, with papers on them signifying 
that they were to be let ; which made me think at that time 
that the inhabitants of the town were deserting it one after 
another. 

Our debates made me so fully master of the subject, that I 
wrote and published an anonymoua pamphlet, entitled, *An 
Inquiry into the Naturo and iNeot^sity of Paper Currency.' 
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•t was very well received by the lower and middling classes 
of people ; but it displeased the opulent, as it increased the 
clamor in favor of the new emission. Having, however, nc 
writer among them capable of answering it, their opposition 
uecame less violent ; and there being in the House ot Assem- 
bly a majority for the measure, it passed. The friends I 
h&d acquired in the House, persuaded that 1 had done the 
country essential service on this occasion, rewarded me by 
giving me the printing of the bills. It was a lucrative ent- 
ployment, and proved a very seasonable help to me ; anotlier 
a«lvantage which I derived from having habituated myself to 
write. 

Time and experience so fully demonstrated the utili^ of 
paper currency, that it never aiier experienced any consider* 
able opposition ; so that it soon amounted to 55,000/. and in 
the year 1739 to 80,000/. It has since risen, during the last 
war, to 350,000/., trade, buildings, and population, having in 
the interval continually increased : but I am now convinced 
that there are limits beyond which paper money would be 
prejudicial. 

I soon afler obtained, by the influence of my friend Hamil- 
ton, the printing of the Newcastle paper money, another 
profitable work, as I then thought it, little things appearing 
great to persons of moderate fortune ; and they were really 
great to me, as proving great encouragements. He also pro- 
cured me the printing of the laws and votes ot that great 
eovernment, which I retained as long as I continued in the 
business. 

I now opened a snndl stationer's shop. I kept bonds and 
agreements of all kinds^ drawn up in a more accurate form 
than had yet been seen m that part of the world ; a work in 
which I was assisted by my fnend Breintnal. I had also 
]>aper, parchment, pasteboflra, books, &c. One Whitemash, 
.an excellent compositor, whom I had known in London, came 
to offer himself: I engaged him ; and he continued constantly 
and diligently to work with me. I also took an apprentice, 
the son|>f Aquilla Rose. 

I be^ui to pay, by degrees, the debt I had contracted ; 
and, in order to msure my credit and character as a trade*- 
man, I took care not only to be reaUy industrious ami frugal, 
but also to avoid every appearance of the contrarv I was 
plainly dressed, and never seen in any place of public amuse- 
nent. I never went a fishing or hunting. A book indeed 
enticed me sometimes from my work, but it was seldom, by 
ttealth, and occasioned no scandal ; and, to show that I did 
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nor (hmk mvsell above .my prof^ision, l conveyp^l Dome some* 
titncia in a wneenMurrow, me pa|>«r 1 had purchwied at the 
warehouses. 

f thus obtained the reputation of being an industrious young 
mun, and very punctual m my p lyments. The merchants who 
imported articles of stationei^ solicited m^ custom ; others 
offered to furnish me with books, and m}' httle trade went on 
prosperously. 

Meanwhile the credit and business of Keimer diminishing 
every day, he was at last forced to sell hu stock to satisfy his 
creditors ; and he betook himself to Barbadoes, where he lived 
for some time in a very impoverished state. His apprentice, 
David Harry, whom I had instructed while I worked with 
Keimer, having bought his materials, succeeded in the busi* 
ness. I was apprehensive, at first, of finding in Harry a pow^. 
erful competitor, as he was allied to an opulent and respectable 
family ; I therefore proposed a partnership, which, happily for 
me, he rejected with disdam. He was extremely proud, 
thought himself a fine gentleman, lived extravagantly, and 
pursued amusements which suffered him to be scarcely ever 
at home ; of consequence he became in debt, neglected hk 
business, and business neglected him. Finding in a short 4iroe 
nothing to do in the country, he followed Keimer to Barbadoes, 
carrying his printing materials with him. There the appren- 
tice emyloyed his old master as a journeyman. They wera 
continually quarrelling; and Harry, still getting in debt, was, 
obliged at last to sell his press and types, and to return to hit 
old occupation of husbandry in Pennsylvania. The person 
who purchased them, employed Keimer to manage the busi- 
ness ; but he died a few years after. 

I had now at Philadelphia no competitor but Bradford, who^ 
being in easy circumstances, did not engage in the printing of^ 
books, except now and then as workmen chanced to offer 
themselves ; and was not anxious to extend his trade. He had, • 
however, cne advantage over me, a^ he had the direction 
of the post-office^ and was of consequence supposed to have 
better opportunities of obtabing news. His paper was also 
vupposed to be more advantageous to advertising customers : 
•IM in consequence of that supposition, his advertisements 
were much more numerous than mine : this was a source 
of ^eat profit to him, and disadvantageous to me. It was 
10 no purpose that I really procured other papers and din* 
tributed my own, by means of the post ; and the public took 
for granted my inability in this respect; and I was indeed 
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laoaUe to conquer it in any other modd thauk bj bribing the 
postboys, who served me only by stealth, Bradford beiM >o 
illiberal as to forbid them. This treatment <^ his excited my 
resentment ; and my disgust was so rooted, that when I after- 
ward succeeded him in the post-office, I took care to avoia 
copyins his example. 

I had hitherto continued to board with Godfrey, who, with 
his wife and children, occupied part of my house, and half of 
the shop for his business ; at which, indeed, he woriied verf 
little, beins always absorbed by mathematics. Mrs. Goa- 
frey formed a wish of marrying me to the daughter of one of 
her relations. She contrived various opportunities of brinc- 
ing us together, till she saw that I was captivated ; whidi 
was not difficult ; the lady in quesUon possessing great per- 
sonal merit. The parents encouraged my addresses, by in- 
viting me continually to supper, and leaving us together, tiD 
at iast it was time to come to an explanation. Mrs. Godfrey 
undertook to negotiate our little treaty. I gave her to under- 
stand, that I expected to receive with the youns lady a sum 
of money that would enable me at least to discharge the re- 
mainder of the debt for my printing materials. It was then, 
I believe, not more than a hundred pounds. She brought me 
for answer, that they had no such sum at their disposal. I 
observed that it might easily be obtained by a mortgage on 
their house. The reply to this, was, after a few days' mter- 
val, that they did not approve <^ the match ; that they had 
consulted Bradford, and found that the business of a printer 
was not lucrative ; that my letters would soon be worn out, 
and must be supplied by new ones ; that Keimer and Hanr 
had failed, and mat, probably, I should do so too. Aoconf- 
ingly they forbade me the house, and the youiig lady was coi>* 
fined. I know not if they had really changed their minds, nr 
if it was merely an artifice, supposing our affections to be too 
&r engaged fot "is to desist, and that we should contrive to 



marry secretly, which would leave them at liberty to give or 
not as they pleased. But, suspecting this motive, I m 
again to tneir hcmse. 



Sometime after, Mrs. Godfrey informed me that they were 
favorably disposed towards me, and wished me to renew 
the acquaintance ; but I declared a firm resolution never to 
have any thing more to do with the family. The Godfi^ys 
expressed some resentment at this ; and as we could no longer 
agree, they changed their residence, leaving me in poasession 
of the whole house. I then resolved to take no more lodgers 
This affair having turned my thoughts to marriage, I Vraked 
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around me, and made overtures of alliance In other quarters ; 
but I soon found that the profession of a printer, being gen- 
erally looked upon as a poor trade, I could expect no money 
with a wife, at least, if I wished her to possess an^ other 
diarm. Meanwhile, that passion of youth, so dimcult to 
govern, had often drawn me into intrigues with despicable 
women who fell in my wajjr ; which were not unaccompamed 
with expense and inconvenience, besides the perpetual risk of 
injuring my health, and catching a disease which I dreaded 
above all things. But I was fortunate enough to escape this 
danger. 

As a neighbor and old acquaintance, I had kept up a friendly 
intimacy with the family of Miss Read. Her parents had 
retained an affection for me from the time of my lodging in 
their house. I was often invited thither ; they consultecTme 
about their affairs, and I had been scnnetimes serviceable to 
them. I was touched with the unhappy situation of their 
daughter, who was almost always melancholy, and continually 
seeking solitude. I regarded ray fbrgetfubfiess and inconstancy, 
during my abode in London, as the princioal part of her mis- 
fortune, though her mother had the candor to attiibute the 
fault to herself, rather than to me, because, after having pre- 
vented our marriage previously to my departure, she had in- 
duced her to marry another in my absence. 

Our mutual affection revived ; but there existed great obsta- 
cles to our union. Her marriage was considered, indeed, as 
not being valid, the man having, it was said, a former wife still 
bving in England; but of this it was difficult to obtain a proof 
at so great a distance; and though a report prevailed of his 
oeing dead, yet we had no certamty of it ; and supposing U 
to be true, he had lefl many debts, for the payment of which 
his successor might be sued. We ventured, nevertheless, in 
«pite of all these difficulties ; and I married her on the 1st 
of September, 1730. None of the inconveniences we had 
feared, happened to us. She proved to me a good and fiuthful 
companion, and contributed essentially to the success of my 
shop. We prospered together, and it was our mutual study 
to render each omer happy. Thus I corrected, as well as I 
could, this great error of my youth. 

Our club was not at that time established at a tavern. We 
held our meetings at the house of Mr. Grace, who appropri- 
ated a room to the purpose. Some member observed one day 
that as our books were frequently quoted in the course of our 
discussions, it would be convenient to have them collected in 
the i^Rlm in which we assembled, in order to be consulted 
ttpon occasion ; and that, 1^ thus forming a common library of 
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oar individual collections, each would have the advantage o( 
using the books of ail the other members, which would nearly 
be the same as if he possessed them all himself. The idea 
was approved, and we aecord'mgly brought such books as we 
thou^t we could spare, which were placed at the end of the 
dub-room. They amounted not to so many as we expected ; 
and though we made considerable use of them, yet some in- 
conveniences resulting from want of care, it was agreed, after 
about a year, to discontinue the collection; and each took 
away such books as belonged to him. 

It was now that I first started the idea of establishing, by 
snbscription, a public library. I drew up the proposals, had 
them engrossed in form by Brodiden, tne attorney, and my 

r'ect succeeded, as will be seen in die sequel. ♦ * 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ *^«4i* 

TThe life of Dr. Franklin, as written by himself, so far as 
it has yet been communicated to the world, breaks off in this 
place. We understand that it was continued by him som^ 
what farther, and we hope that the remainder wtU, at some 
fiiture period, be communicated to the public. We have no 
hesitation in supposing, that every reader will find himself 
greatly interested by the frank simplicity and the philosophi- 
cal discernment by which these pages are so eminently cha^ 
racterized. We nave therefore thought proper, tn order as 
much as possible to relieve his regret, to subjom the following 
continuation, by one of the Doctor's intimate friends. It is 
extracted from an American periodical publication, and was 
written by the laie Dr. Stuber* of PhiUdelphia.] 

* Dr. Stuber was bom in Philadelphia, of German parents. 
He was sent, at an early age, to the university, where his 
epniiis, diligence, and amiable temper, soon acquired him the 
particular notice and favor uf those under whose immediate 
direction he was placed. After passing through the commoa 
course of study, in a much shorter time than usual, he left tha 
university, at the age of sixteen, with great reputation. Not 
lon^ after, he entered on the study of physic ; and the zeal with 
which he pursued it, and the stdvances he made, gave hU 
friends reason to form the most flattering prospects of his future 
eminence and usefulness in his profession. As Dr. Stuber's 
circumstances were very moderate, he did not think this pur- 
suit well calculated to answer them . He therefore relmouished 
it, after he had obtained a degree in the profession, ana quail- 
tied himself to practice with credit and success : and imme- 
diately entered on the study of the law. While in pursuit of 
the lart-mentioned object, he was prevented, by a premature 
4eath, from reaping the fruit of those talents with which he 
was endowed, and of a youth spent in the anient and saccesr 
fiil pnniuit of useful and elegant literatuM 
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The promotion of literature had been little attended to ir 
Pennsylvania. Most of the inhahitants were too much im> 
mersed in business to think of scientific pursuits ; and those 
few, whose inclinations led them to study, found it d*fficuh to 
gratify them, from the want of libraries sufficiently large. In 
such circumstances, the establishment of a public library was 
an important event. This was first set on foot by Franklin, 
about the year 1731. Fifty persons subscribed forty shillings 
each, and agreed to pay ten shillings annually. The numter 
increased ; and, in 1742, the company was incorporated by the 
name of ^ The Library Company of Philadelphia.' Several 
other companies were formed in this city in imitation of it. 
These were all at length united with the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, which thus received a considerable accession of 
books and property. It now contains about eight thousand 
volumes on all subjects, a philosophical apparatus, and a well 
chosen collection of natural and artificial curiosities. For its 
support tlie Company now possess landed property of con- 
siderable value. They have lately built an elegant house in 
Fiflh-street, m the front of which will be erected a marbla 
statue of their founder, Benjamin Franklin. 

This institution was greatly encouraged by the friends of 
literature in America and in ureat Britain. The Penn family 
distinguished themselves by their donations. Amongst the 
earliest friends of this institution must be mentioned Uie late 
Peter GoUinson, the friend and companion of Dr. Franklin. 
He not only made considerable presents himself, and obtained 
others from his friends, but voluntarily undertook to manage the 
business of the Company in London, recommending books, 
purchasing and shipping them. His extensive knowledge, 
and zeal for the promotion of science, enabled him to execute 
this important trust with the greatest advantage. He coit- 
tinned to perform these services for more than thirty years, 
and uniformly refused to accept of any compensation. During 
this time, he communicated to the directors every, information 
relative to improvements and discoveries in the arts, agricul- 
ture, and philosophy. 

The beneficial influence of this institution was soon evident. 
The terms of subscription to it were so moderate, that it was 
accessible to every one. Its advantages were not confined to 
the opulent. The citizens in th«> muldle and lower walks of 
life were equally partakers of them. Hence a degree of 
information was extended amongst ail classes of people. I'he 
example was soon Mowed. Libraries were estaolished it 
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vanous places, and they are now become very numerous ir 
the United States, and particularly in Pennsylvania. It is tc 
be hoped that they will be still more widely extended, and thai 
information will be everywhere increased. This will be the 
best security for maintaming our liberties. A nation of well- 
informed men, who have been taught to know and prize the 
rights which God has given them, cannot be enslaved. It is 
in the regions of ignorance that tyrarmy reigns. It flies before 
the light of science. Let the citizens ^ America, then, 
encourage institutions calculated to diffuse knowledge amongst 
people ; and amongst these, public libraries are not the least 
mportant. 

In 1732, Franklin began to publish Poor Richard's Alm»- 
oack. This was rema^able for the numerous and valuable 
eoncise maxims which it contained, all tending to exhort to 
industry and frugality. It was continued for many years, 
[n the almanack for the last year, all the maxims were col- 
lected in an address to the reader, entitled, ' The Way to 
Wealth.' This has been translated into various languages, 
and inserted in different publications. It has also been printed 
Dn a large sheet, and may be seen framed in many houses 
n this city. This address contains, perhaps, the best prac- 
tical system of economy that has ever appeared. It is written 
in a manner intelligible to every one, and which cannot fail 
of convincing every reader of the justice and propriety of the 
"emarks and advice which it contains. The demand for this 
ilmanack was so great, that ten thousand have been sold in 
xie year; which must be considered as a very large number, 
especially when we reflect, that this country was, at that 
ime, but thinly peop1<*.d. It cannot be doubted that the 
talutary maxims contained in these almanacks, must have 
nuide a favorable impression upon many of the readers of 
.^e-n. 

It was not long before Franklin entered upon his political 
carec*-. In the year 1736, he was appointed clerk to the 
j;enerat abjembly of Pennsylvania; and was re-elected b^ 
fucceefUn^ a^sejnblies for ceveral years, until he was chosen 
a represcnt«b*ive for the city of Philadelphia. 

Bradford was p.'^sessed of some advantages over Franklin, 



by bein^ postnuusteri thereby having an opportunity of circu- 
lating his paper more extensively, aiM thus rendering it a better 
vehicle for advertiseineb^fi, &c. Franklin, in his turn, enjoyed 
these advantages, by bcinj appointed postmaster of Philadel- 
phia in 1737. Bradford, whi^e in office, had acted ungener- 
ously towards Franklin, preventing as much as possible the 
eiraiktioo of his D«(»&r. He uaJ <ow an opportunior «• 
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retallattog ; but hia nobleneM <£ bool prerented him from 
making use of it. 

The police of Philadelphia had early appointed watchmen, 
whose duty it was to ^ard the citizens against the midniffh^ 
robber, ana to give an immediate alarm in case of fire. Thni 
duty is, perhaps, one of the most important that can be coihh 
mitted to any set of men. The regulations, however, were 
not sufficiently strict. Franklin saw the dangers arising fir»an 
this cause, and suggested an alteration, so as to oblige Uie 
guardians of the night to be more watchful over the lives •xod 
property of the citizens. The propriety of this was in»ne- 
dJately perceived, and a reform was effected. 

There is notliing more dangerous to growing cities han 
fires. Other causes operate slowly, and almost inipercepUbly : 
but these in a moment render abortive the labors of ages. On 
this account there should be, in all cities, ample provisi'ms to 
prevent fires from spreading. Franklin early saw the neces- 
si^ of these; and, about the year 1738, formed the first fire 
company in this city. This exi^mple was soon followed by 
others ; and there are now numerous fire compames in the 
city and liberties. To Uiese may be attributed in a great 
degree the activity in extinguishing fires, for which the citizens 
of Philadelphia are distuiguished, and the inconsiderable dam- 
age which this city has sustained from this cause. Sometima 
after, Franklin suggested the plan of an association for insuring 
houses from losses oy fire, which was adopted ; and the asso- 
ciation ccmtinues to this day. The advantages experienced, 
from it have been great. 

From the first establishment of Pennsylvama, a spirit of 
dispute appears to have prevailed amongst its inhaoitants. 
During the li etime of William Penn, tl^ constitution had 
been Uiree times altered. After this period, the history of 
Pennsylvania is little else than a recital of the quarrels be> 
tween the proprietaries, or their governors, and tlje Assembly. 
The proprietaries contended for the right of exempting their 
lands from taxes ; to which the Assembly would by no means 
consent. This subject of dispute inteifered in almost every 
question, and prevented the most salutary laws fi-om being 
enacted. This at times subjected the people to great incon- 
veniences. In the year 1744, during a war between France 
and Great Britain, some French and Indians, had made 
inroads upon the frontier inhabitants of the province, who 
were unprovided for such an attack. It became necessary 
that the citizens should arn^ for their defence. Governor 
Thomas recommended to the Assembly, who were then sitting, 
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to f)as8 a militia law. To this they would agree only upon 
condition that he should give his assent to certain laws, which 
appeared to them calculated to promote the interests of (he 
people. As he thought these laws would be injurious to the 
proprietaries, he refused his assent to them ; and the Asseut- 
oly broke up without passing a militia law. The situation of 
the province was at tnis time truly alarming; exposed to the 
contmiied inroad of an enemy, and destitute of every means of 
defence. At this crisis Franklin stepped forth, and proposed 
to a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, a plan oi a volun- 
tary association for the defence of the province. This was 
approved of, and signed by twelve hundred persons imme- 
diately. Copies were instantly circulated throughout the pro- 
vince ; and in a short time the number of signers amounted tc 
ten thousand. Franklin was chosen colonel of the Phila- 
delphia regiment ; but he did not think proper to accept of th^ 
honor. * 

Pursuits of a different nature now occupied the greatest 
part of his attention for some years. He engaged in a course 
of electrical experiments, witn all the ardor and thirst for dis- 
' covery which cnaracterized. the philosophers of that day. Of 
aU the branches of experimental philosophy, electricity had 
been least explored. The attractive power of amber is nien- 
ti<Hied by Tbeophrastus and Pliny, and from ihem by later 
naturalists. In the year 1600, Gilbert, an English physician, 
enlarged considerably the catalogue of substances which have 
the property of attracting light bodies. Boyle, Otto Guericke, 
k burgomaster of Magdeburg, celebrated as the hiventor of 
the ur-piimp, Dr. Wall, and Sir Isaac Newton, added somo 
facts. Guericke first observed the repulsive power of elec- 
tricity, and the light and noise produced by it. In 1709, 
Hawkesbec communicated some important observations and 
experiments to the world. For several years electricity was 
entirely neglected, until Mr. Grey applied himself to i{, in 
1728, with great assiduity. He and his friend Mr. Wheeler, 
made a great variety of experiments, in which they jjemon^ 
■trated, that electricity may be communicated from one body 
to another, even without being in contact, and in this way may 
be conducted to a great distance. Mr. Grey afterward found 
that, by suspending rods of iron by silk or hair lines, and 
bringing an excited tube under them, sparks might be drawn, 
uid a light perceived at the extremities in the dark. M. du 
Faye, iiitendant of the French king's irardens, made a number 
of experiments, which added not a little to the science. He 
made the discovery of two kinaa of electricity, which he callic-d 
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wlreoua and rnhunu ; the former produced by rubbing ^lara, 
the latter frcMn excited sulphur, sealing-wax, &c. But this 
idea he afterward gave up as erroneous. Between the years 
1789 and 1742, Desauguliers made a number of experiments. 
»ut added bttle of importance. He first used the terms coii- 
d»teton and electrics per «e. In 1742, several ingenious Ger^ 
mans engaged in this subject ; of these the pnncipai were, 
p'ofessor Boze, of Wittemburg, professor Winkler of Leip- 
•ic, GoM^lon, a Scotch Benedictine monk, professor <^ phi- 
losophy at Erfurt, and Dr. Ludolf, of Berlin. The result 
of their researches astonished the philosophers of Europe. 
Their apparatus was large, and by means of it they wera 
er^abled to collect large quantities of the electric fluid, and 
thus to produce phenomena which had been hitherto unob- 
served. They killed smail birds, and set spirits on fire. Their 
experiments excited the curiosity of other philosophers. Cd- 
.inson, about the year 1745, sent to the Librtry Company of 
Philadelphia an account of these experiments, together with a 
tube, and directions how to use it. Franklin, with some of 
his friends, immediately engaged in a course of experiments ; 
the result of which is welT known. He was enabled to make 
a number (^important discoveries, and to propose theories to 
account for various phenomena; which nave been univer- 
sally adopted, and which bid fair to endure for ages. His ob- 
servations he communicated, in a series of letters, to his friend 
Collinson; the first of which is dated March 2S, 1747. In 
chese he shows the power c^ points in drawmg and throwing 
ofi* the electrical matter, which had hitherto escaped the no- 
tice of electricians.- He also made the grand discovery of a 
plus and minttf , or of a positive and negative state ot elec- 
tricity. We give him the honor of this, without hesitation; 
although the English have claimed it for their countryman 
Dr. Watson. Watson's paper is dated January 21, 1748 
Franklin's July 11, 1747, several months prior. Portly afler 
Franklin, from his principles of the plus and minus state, 
explained, in a satisfactory manner, the phenomena of the 
Leyden phial, first observed by Mr. Cuneus, or by professor 
Muschenbroeck, of Leyden, which bad much perplexed phi- 
losophers. He showed clearly, that the bottle, when charged, 
cantained no more electricity than before, but that as much 
was taken fr<Nn one side as was thrown on the other ; and 
that, to discharge it, nothing was necessary but to produce t 
eommunication between the two sides, by which the equi- 
librium might be restored, and that then no sicns of electricity 
woukl remain. He afterward demonstrated, by experimenti^ 
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ftmt the electricity did not reside in the coating as hsid been 
supposed, but in tne pores of the glass itself. After a phial 
was charged, he removed the coating, and found that upoa 
applying a new coating the shock might still be received. In 
the year 1749, he first suggested his idea of explainmg the 
phenomena of thundergusts, and of the aurora borealis, upon 
slectrical principles. He points out many particulars in which 
lightning and electricity a!^ee ; and he adduces many &cts, 
and reasonings from facts, m support of his positions. In tho 
same year he conceived the astonishingly bold and grand idet 
of ascertaining the truth <^ his doctrine, by actualfy drawing 
down the lightning, by mean^ cf sharp-pointed iron rods raised 
into the region or the clouds. Even in this uncertain state, 
his passion to be useful to mankind displays itself in a pow- 
erful manner. Admitting the identity ot* electricity and hght- 
ning, and knowing the power of points in repelling bodies 
charged with electricity, and in conducting their fire silently 
and unperceptibly, he suggested the idea of securing houses, 
ships, Kc. from being damaged by lightning, by erecting 
painted rods, that should rise some feet above the most ele* 
rated part, and descend some feet into the ground or the 
water. The effect of these, he concluded, would be either to 
present a stroke by repelling the cloud beyond the striking 
distance, or by drawing off the electrical fire wliich it c(ni- 
tained; or, if they could not effect this, they would at leasl 
tionduct the electric matter to the earth, without any bjury to 
fhe building. 

It was not until the summer of 1752, that he was enabled 
to complete his grand and unparalleled discovery by experi- 
ment. The plan which he had originally proposed, was, to 
erect on some high tower, or other elevatea place, a sentry- 
box, from which should rise a pointed iron rod, insulated hy 
being fixed in a cake of resin. Electrified clouds passing; over 
tins, would, he conceived, impart to it a portion of^ their 
electricity, which would be rendered evident to the senses by 
•parks being emitted, when a key, the knuckle, or other 
conductor, was presented to it. !rhiladelphia at this time 
afforded no opportunity of tryinjg an experiment of this kixid. 
While Franklm was waiting for the erecticMi of a spire, it 
occurred to him that he might have more ready access to the 
region of clouds, by means of a common kite. He prepared 
>ne by fastening two cross sticks to a silk handkerchief, which 
would not suffer so much fi-om the rain as paper. To the 
upright stick was affixed an iron point. The string was, ai 
Baud* of hemp, except the lower end, which was aiik. Where 
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the hempen string terminated, a key was fastened. With th» 
apparatus, on the appearance of a thundergust approaching, 
be went out into the commons, accompanied oy his son, to 
whom alone he communicated his intenti<Mis, well knowing 
The ridicule which, too generally for the mterest of science, 
awaits unsuccessful experiments in philosophy. He placed 
himself under a shade, to avoid the rain — his kite was raised 
—a thunder-cloud passed over it— no sign of electricity ap« 

Reared. He almost despaired of success, when, suddenly, 
e observed the loose fibres of his string to move towards an 
urect position. He now presented his knuckle to the key, 
and received a strong spark . How exquisite must his sensa;* 
tions have been at this moment ! On this experiment depended 
the fate of his theory. If he succeeded, his name would rank 
high among those who had improved science ; if he failed, 
he must inevitably be subjected to the derision of mankind. 



or, what is worse, their pity, as a well-meaning man, but a 
weak, silly projector. The anxiety with which he looked for 
the result or his experiment, may b« easily conceived. Doubts 



and despair had begun to prevail, when the fact was ascer- 
tained in so clear a manner, that even the most incredulous 
could no longer withhold their assent. Repeated sparks were 
drawn trom the key, a phial was charged, a shock given, and 
all the experiments made which are usually performed with 
electricity. 

About a month before this period, some ingenious French- 
man had completed the discovery in the manner originally 
proposed by Dr. Franklin. The letters which he sent to Mr. 
Coilinson, it is said, were refused a place in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London. However this may be, 
Coilinson published them in a separate volume, under the title 
<^* New Experiments and Observations on Electricity, made 
at Philadelphia, in America.' They were read with avidity, 
and soon translated into different languages. A very incorrect 
French translation fell into the hands of the celebrated Buffon, 
who, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which the work 
•abored, was much pleased with it, and repeated the experi- 
ments with success. He prevailed on his friend, M. D'Alibard, 
to give his countrymen "a more correct translation of the 
American electrician. This contributed much towards spread- 
ing a knowledge of Franklin's principles in France. The 
king, Louis XV. hearing of these experiments, expressed a 
wish to be a spectator of them. A course of experiments 
was given at the seat of the Due D'Ayen, at St. Germain, by 
M. d& Lor. The applauses which tne king bestowed upon 
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Franklin, excited in Buffi»n, IVAlibard, and De Lor, an eameai 
desire of ascertaining the truth of this theory of thundergusU 
Bulfon erected his apparatus on the tower of Montbar, M. 
lyAlibard at Mary-Ja-ville, and De Lor at his bouse in tb« 
Estrapade at Paris, some c^the highest ground in that capital. 
D* Alibard's machine first showed signs of electricity. On the 
iOth dt May, 1752^ ft thunderK^loud passed over it, in th« 
absence of M. D^Ahbard, and a number of sparks were drawn 
from it by Coiffier, a joiner, with whom IrAlibard had leA 
directions how to proceed, and by M. Raulet, the prior of 
Mafy-Jar>Yille. An account of th s experiment was given to 
the Royal Academy of Scienc««rf. by M. D^Alibard, in • 
Memoir, dated May ISth, 1762. On the 18th of May, M. dm 
Lor proved equally successful with the apparatus erected at 
bis own house. These philos<4>hdra soon excited those of 
other parts of Europe to repeat the experiment, amongst whom 
none signalized themselyes more than Father Beccaria, of 
Turin, to whose ob^ervationsVuenoe is much indebted. Erea 
the cold regions of Russia were penetrated by the ardor fiir 
discovert. Professor Richman bade fair ^o add much to the 
ttock of Knowledge on this subject, when an unfortunate flash 
from his conductor put a period to his existence. The friends 
of science will long remraaber with regret, the amiable martjrr 
to electricity. 

By these experiments, FranUm's theory was established 
b the most convincing manner. When the truth of it oouM 
no longer be doubted, envy and vaHity endeavored to detract 
from its merit. That an American, an inhabitant of tha 
obscure dty of Philadelphia, the name of which was hardly 
known, riiould be able to make discoveries, and to frame 
theories, which had escaped the notice of the enlichtened 
nhilosoiMiera of Europe, was too mortifying to be acunitted. 
He must eertainlv have taken the idea from some one else. 
An American, a being of an inferior order, make discoveries ! 
—Impossible. It was sakl that the Abb6 NoUet, 1748, had 
suggested the idea of the similarity of lightning and el^ctrw 
dty in his Legmu de Phfwpu, It is true that the AbbA 
mentions the idea, but he throws it out as a bare conjecture^ 
and proposes no mode of ascert«ning the truth of it. He 
himself acknowledges, that Franklin firat entertained the 
bold thought of bringing lightning from the heavens, hv 
means of pointed nxu mcedfin the air. The similarity oi 
fightmng and electricity b so strong, that we need not be 
surprised at notice heme taken of n, as soon as electrical 
phenomena became fimSiar. We find it mentioned by Or. < 
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Wall and Mr. Grey, while the science was in htt infancf 
But the honor of (annms a regular theory of thunder^usta, 
of suggesting a mode of (i^termimng the truth ofiLhy experi- 
ments, and of putting these experiments in practice, and thoa 
establishing the theory upon a firm anl sohd basis, is incoD- 
testably due to Franklin. — ^D^Alibard, who made the first 
experiments in France, says, that he only followed the track 
which Franklin had pointed out. 

It has been of late asserted, that the honor of completing 
the experiment with the electrical kite, does not belong to 
Franklm. Some late English paragraphs have attributed it 
to some Frenchman, whose name they do not mention ; and 
the Abb6 Bertholon gives it to M. de Romas, assessw to the 
|iresidal of Nerac : the English paragraphs probably refer to 
the same person. But a very slight attention will convince 
us of the injustice of this procedure : Dr. Franklin's experi* 
ment was made in June, 176£ : and his letter, giving aa 
account of it, is dated October 19, 1752. M. de Romas made 
his first attempt on the 14th of May, 1758, but was not 
successfiil until the 7th of June; a jear afler Franklin had 
completed the discovery, and when it was known to all tha 
philosophers in Europe. 

Besides these great principles, Franklin's letters on elec^ 
tricity contain a number ot. facts and hints, which have 
contributed greatly towards reducing this branch of knowledge 
to a science. His fiiend, Mr, Kinnende^, communicated to 
him a discovery of the different kinds of electricity, excited 
by rubbing glass and sulphur. This, we have said, was first 
observed by M. du Paye ; but it was for many years neg- 
lected. Tne philosophers were disposed to account tor the 
phenomena, rather from a difference in the quantity of elec- 
tricity collected, and even du Faye himself, seems at last to 
have adopted this doctrme. Franklin at first entertained the 
aame idea ; but, upon repeating the experiments, he perceived 
that Mr. Kinnersley was rignt ; ana that the mtreoua and 
rtriruma electricity of du Faye were nothing more than the 
fKoiiive and negaHve states which he had before observed ; 
and that the glass globe charged pontivefy, or increased tlie 
quantity of electricity on the prime conductor, while the globe 
of sulpDur diminished its natural qu^tity, or charged negch- 
tiveiy. These experiments and observations opened a ne w 
field for investigation, upon which electricians entered with 
avidiW ; and their labors have added much to tlie stock of our 
knowledge. 

In September, 1752, Franklin entered upon a course of 
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experiments, to determine the state of electricity in the clouds. 
Frc»n a nnmber of experiments he formed this cunclusion :— 
* That the clouds of a thundergust are most commonlj in a 
neeative state of electricity, but sometimes in a positive state ;' 
and from tliis it foUoi^s, as a necessary consequence, * that, 
for the most part, in thunderstrokes, it is the earth that strikes 
into the clouds, aiid not the clouds that strike into the earth.' 
The letter containing these observations is dated in Sep» 
tember, 1753 ; and yet the discovery of ascending thunder 
has been said to be of a modem date, and has been attributed 
to the Abb6 Bertholon, who published his memoir on the 
subject in 1776. 

Franklin's letters have been translated into most of the 
European languages, and into Latin. In proportion as they 
have become known, his principles have been adopted. Some 
opposition was made to his theories, particularly by the Abb4 
rtoUet, who was, however, but feebly supported, while the 
first philos<^hers in Europe stepped forth in defence of 
Franklin's principles, amonffst whom D'Alibard and Beccaria 
were the most distinguished. The opposition has gradually 
ceased, and the Franklinian system is now imiversally adopted, 
where science flourishes. 

The important practical use which Franklin made of hif 
discoveries, the securing of houses from iirjury by lightning, 
has been already mentioned. Pointed conductors are now 
very common in America; but prejudice has hitherto pre- 
vented their general introduction into Europe, notwithstanding 
the most undoubted proofe of their utility have been given. But 
mankind can with difficulty be brought to lay aside established 
practices, or to adopt new ones. And perhaps we have more 
reason to be surprised that a practice, however rational, which 
was proposed about forty years ago, should in that time have 
been adopted in so many places, than that it has not univer- 
sally prevailed. It is only by degrees that the great body of 
fnankmd can be led into new practices, however salutary their 
tendency. It is now nearly eighty years since inoculation 
was introduced into Europe and America ; and it is so far 
from being general at present, that it will require one or twe 
centuries to render it so. . 

In the year 1746, Franklin published an account of hit 
new invented Pennsylvania fireplaces, in which he minutely 
and accurately states the advantages of difierent kinds of 
fireplaces; and endeavors to show, that the one which he 
describes is to be preferred to any other. This contrivance 
has given rise to thi open itovef now in general use, which, 
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however, differ from it in construction, particularly in no 
having an air-box at the back, through which a conatani 
■apply of air, warmed in its pasnge, is mrown into the ro(Mn. 
Tne advantages c^ this are, that as a stream of warm air is 
continually flowing into the room, less fuel is necessary to 
ftreserve a proper teinperature, and the room may be ao 
tightened as that no air may enter through cracks— the coo- 
■equences of which are colds, toothaches, &c. 

Although philosophy was a principal object of Franklin'a 
fursuit for several years, he confined himself not to this. In 
the year 1747, he became a member of the general assembly 
of Pennsylvania, as a burgess for the city of Phili^elphia. 
Warm disputes subsisted at this time between the Assembly 
and the proprietaries; each c<«tending for what they con- 
ceived to be their just rights. Franklin, a friend to the rights 
of man from his infancy, soon distinguiihed himself as a steady 
exponent of the unjust schemes of tne proprietaries. He was 
socm looked up to as the head of the exposition ; and to hia 
have been attributed many of the spirited replies of the As< 
•embly to the messages of Uie governors. His influence in tkio 
body was very great. This arose not from any superior 
powers <^ eloquence; he spoke but seldom, and he never was 
lEDOwntomake any thing like an elaborate harangue. His 
speeches often consisted of a single sentence, of a well-told 
story, the moral of which was obviously to the p<Hnt. He 
never attempted the flowry fields of oratory. His manner was 
|dain and mild. His style in speaking was, like that of hia 
writings, simple, unadorned, and remarkably concise. With 
this puiin manner, and his penetrating and solid judgment, he 
was able to confound the most eloquent and subtle of his 
adversaries, to confirm the opinions of his friends, and to make 
converts of the unprejudiced who had opposed him. With a 
■ngle observaticm, he has rendered of no avail an elegant and 
lengthy discourse, and determined the fate of a question of 

But he was not contented with thus supporting the rights 
of the people. He wished to render them permanently secure, 
which can only be done by making Uieir value properly known ; 
and this must depend upon increasing and extending infonna< 
tion to every class of men. We have already seen that he 
was the founder of the public library, which contributed greatly 
towards improving the minds of the citizens. But this was 
Bot suflScient. The sdiools then subedsting were in general of 
Tktde utility. The teachers were men Ul qualifi^ for the 
important duty which tfaey had imdertaken; anf, after ai^ 
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h&thin^ more could be obtained than the rudiments of a com- 
mon Ensrtish education. Franklin drew up a plan of an acad- 
emy, to be erected in the city of Philadelphia, suited to * the 
state of an infant country;' but in this, as' in all his plans, he 
confined not his views to the present time only. He looked 
forward to the period when an institution on an enlarged plan 
would become necessary. With this view, he consioered his 
academy as ' a foundation for posterity to erect a seminary of 
learning more extensive, and suitable to future circumstances.' 
In pursuance of this plan, the constitutions were drawn up 
and signed on the 13th of November, 1749. In these, twenty- 
four of the most respectable citizens of Philadelphia were 
named as trustees. In the choice of these, and in the for- 
loauon of iiis plan, Franklin is said to have consulted chiefly 
with Thomas Hopkinson, Esq. the Rev. Richard Peters, then 
•secretary of the province, Tench Francis, Esq. attorney- 
general, and Dr. Phineas Bond. 

The following article shows a spirit of benevolence worthy 
of imitation; and for the honor of our city, we hope that it 
continues to be in force. 

* In case of the disability of the rector, or any master (estab- 
lishied on the foundation by receiving a certain salary) through 
sickness, or any other natural infirmity, whereby he may be 
reduced to poverty, the trustees shall have power to contribute 
to his support, in proportion to his distress and merit, and the 
stock in their hands.' 

The last clause of the fundamental rule is expressed inlan- 

ne so tender and benevolent, so truly parental, that it will 
^erlasting honor to the hearts and heads of the founders. 

* It is hoped and expected that the trustees will make it 
f-heir pleasure, and in some degree their business, to visit the 
::cademy often : to encourage and countenance the youth, u> 
countenance and assist the masters, and by all means in their 
power, advance the usefulness and reputation df the design ; 
that they will look on the students as, m some measure, their 
own children, treat them with familiarity and atfection ; and. 
when they have behaved well, gone through their studies, and 
are to enter tiie world, they shall zealously unite, and make 
ail the interest that can be made to promote and establish them, 
whether in business, offices, marriages, or any other thing for 
their advantage, in preference to all other persons whatsoever, 
even of equal merit.' 

The constitution being signed and made public, with the 
names of the gentlemen pri^osine themselves as trustees am) 
fouodei 8, the design was so welf approved of by Uie public 
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•pirited citizens of Philadelphia, that the sam of ei^ht hum* 
4red pounds per annum, for five years, was in the course of 
five weeks subscribed for carrying it into execution ; and in 
the beginning of January following {viz, 1750) three of the 
schools were opened, namely, the Latin and Greek schools, 
the matliematical school, and the English schod. In pursu- 
ance of an article in the original plan, a school for educating 
siity boys and thirty girls (in the charter since called ths 
Charitable School) was opened ; and, amidst all the difficuiues 
with which the trustees havdv struggled, in respect to their 
funds, has still been continued full for the space of forty years ; 
■o that, allowing three years* education for each boy and gin 
admitted into it, which is the generai rule, at least twelve 
hundred children have received in it the chief part of their 
education, who might otherwise, in a great measure, have 
been left without the means of instructicm. And many of thos* 
who have been thus educated, are now to be found among the 
most useful and reputable citizens of this state. 

This institution, thus successfully begim, continued daily to 
flourish, to the great satisfaction of Dr. Franklin ; who, not* 
withstanding the multiplicity of his other engagements and 
pursuits, at that busy stage of his life, was a constant attend- 
ant at the monthly visitations and examinations of the schools, 
and made it his particular study, by means of his extensive 
correspondence abroad, to advance the reputaticxi of the 
seminary, and to draw students and scholars to it from di£i 
ferent parts of America and the West Indies. Through the 
interposition of his benevolent and learned friend, 'Peter 
Collinson, of London, upon tlie application of the trustees, a 
charter of incorporation, dated July 13, 1753, was obtained 
from the honorable proprietors of Pennsylvania, Thomas Pftnn 
and Richard Penn, Esqrs. accompanied with a liberal bene- 
faction of five hundred pounds sterUng: and Dr. Franklin now 
began in good eamestto please -himself with the hopes of a 
speedy accomplishment ot his original design, viz. the estab- 
lishment of a perfect institution, upon the plan d'the European 
colleges and universities ; fur v^hich his academy was intended 
as a nursery or foimdation. To elucidate mis fact, is a 
matter df considerable importance in respect to the memory 
and character of Dr. Franklin, as a philosopher, and as tho 
friend and patron of learning and science; for, notwitb> 
standing what is expressly declared by him in the preamMo 
to the constitutions, viz. ilat the academy was begun for 
'teaching the Latin and GTreek languages, with all useful 
branches of the arts and sciences suitsMe to the stata of 
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an infiint country, and laying a foundation for poetenty to 
erect a seminary c^ learning more eitensive, and suitable to 
their future drcumstances x yet it has been suggested of late, 
as upon Dr. Franklin's authority, that the Latm and Greek, 
or the dead languages, are an incumbrance upon a scheme of 
liberal education, and that the engrafting or founding a ooU 
lese, or more extensive seminary upon his academy, was 
Tvithout his approbation or agency, and gave him discontent. 
If the reverse of this does not already appear from what has 
been quoted above, the following letters will put the matter 
beyond dispute. They were written by him to a gentleman, 
who had at that time published the idea of a college, suited 
to the circumstances of a young country (meanmg New« 
YOTk ;) a copy of which having been sent to Dr. Franklin 
for iiis opinion, gave rise to that corresfKifidence which ter- 
minated about a year afterward, in erectins the college up<»i 
the foundation of the academy, and establishing that gen- 
tleman at the head of both, where he still continues, afler a 
period of thirty-six years, to preside with distinguished repw' 
tation. 

From these letters also, the state of the academy, at that 
time, will be seen. 

* Sir, * -pmoA. AprU 19, 175S. 

*1 received your favor of the 11th instant, with your new 
piece of Education^ which I shall carefully peruse, and give 
you my sentiments of it, as you desire, by next poet. 

* I believe the young gentlemen, your pupils, may be en^ 
tertained and instructed here, in mathematics and philosophy, 
to satisfaction. Mr. Alison* (who was educated at Glasgow) 
has been long accustomed to teach the latter, and Mr. Grewf 
tiv9 former: and I think their pupils made great progress. 
Mr. Alison has the care of the Latin and Greek school, but 
as he has now three good assbtants^ he can very well afford 
■ome hours every day for the instruction of those who are 
eagaged in higher stuches. The mathematical school is pretty 
well flimishra with instruments. The English library is a 
good one ; and we have belonging to it a middling apparatua 

* The Rev. and learned Mr. Francis Alison, afterward D. D. 
and vice-provost of the college. 

t Mr. Theophiltts Grew, afterward professor of mathematici 
in the college. 

X Those assistants were at that time, Mr. Charles Thompson, 
late secretajy of Congress, Mr. Paul Jackson, and Mr. Jacob 
Dache. 
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fbr experimental philosophy, «iid'pr<H>08e speedily to complete 
it. The Loganian library, one ot the best collections in 
America, will shortly be opened ; so that neither books nor 
instruments will be wanting ; and as we are determined always 
to give good salaries, we have riason to believe we may have 
always an opportunity (^choosing eood masters ; upon which, 
indeed, the success if the whole depends. We ai% obliged 
to you for your kind (^ers in this respect, and when you are 
settled in £ngland, we may occasionally make use <^ your 
friendship and judgment. 

* If it suits your convenience to«visit Philadelphia before you 
letum to Europe, I shall be extremely glad to see and con- 
verse with you here, as well as to correspond with you after 
your settlement in England ; for an acquaintance imd ccxn* 
munication with men of learning, virtue, and public spirit, is 
one of my greatest enjoyments. 

< I do not know whether you ever happened to see the first 
proposals I made for erecting this academy. I send them 
enclosed. They had (however imperfect) the desired success, 
being followed Dy a subscription of four thousand pounds, 
tpwards carrying them into execution. And as we are fona 
of receiving advice, and are daily improving by experience, I 
am in hopes we shall, in a few years, see a perfect irutiiution. 
* I am very respectfully, &c. 
Mr, Smith.* *B. Fhakklut.' 



'Sir, 'PhUad.Mc^Syl'tSS, 

* Mr. Peters has just now been with me, and we have 
compared notes on your new piece. We find nothing in the 
scheme of education, however excellent, but what is, in our 

Stinion, very practicable. The great difficulty will be to find 
e Ar&tu8,9 and other suitable persons, to carry it into exe- 
cution ; but such may be had it proper encouragement be 
given. We have both received great pleasure in the perusal 
of it. For my part, I know noi when I have read a piece 
that has more attected me-Hso noble and just are the senti- 
ments, so warm and animated the language ; yet as censure 
firom your friends may be of more use as well as more agree- 
able to you than praise, I ought to mention, that I wish you 

^ The name given to the principal oi head of the ideal col 
lege, the system of education in which hath nevertheless been 
nearly realized, or followed as a model, in the college and 
academy of Philadelphia, and some other American seminaries, 
for many years past 
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had omitted not only the quotation from the Review,]} whieh 
you are now justly dissatisfied with, but those expressions of 
resentment against your adversaries, in pases 65 and 79. In 
such cases, the noblest victory is obtained oy neglect, and by 
shining on. 

* Mr. Allen has been out of town these ten days ; but belwe 
he went he directed me to procure hiit six copies of your 
piece. Mr. Peters has taken ten. He proposed to have 
written to you ; but omits it, as he expects soon to have the 
pleasure of seeing you here. He desires me to present his 
aiTectioDate compliments to you, and to assure you, that you 
will be very welcome to him. I shall only say that you may 
depend on my doing all in my power to make your visit to 
Philadelphia agreeable to you. 

* I am, &c. 

« Mr, Smiih.^ « B. Franklin.' 



' Dear Sir ; Pkilad. Nov. 27, 176S. 

Having written you fully, via Bristol, I have now little to 
add. Matters relating to tne academy remain in statu quo. 
The trustees would be glad to see a rector established there, 
but they dread entering into new engagements till they are 
got out of debt ; and I have not yet got them wholly over to 
my opinion, that a good professor, or teacher of the higher 
branches d* learning,* would draw so many scholars as to pay 
great part, if not the whole of his salary. Thus, unless the 
proprietors (of the province) shall think fit to put the finishing 
naiui to our institution, it must, i fear, wait some few years 
longer before it can arrive at that state of perfection, which 
to me it seems now capable of; and all the pleasure I 'pro- 
mised myself in seeing you setUed among us, vanishes mto 
smoke. 

* But good Mr. Collinson writes me word, that no endeavors 
of his shall be wanting ; and he hopes, with the archbishop's 
assistance, to be able to prevail with our>pr<^rietors.ir I pray 
God grant them success. 

''My son presents his affectionate regards, with 
* Dear Sir, yours, &c. 

* B. Franklin.' 

II The quotation alluded to (from the London Monthly Review 
for 1749) was judged to reflect too severely on the discipline and 
government of the English Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and was expunged from the following editions of this 
work. 

T Upon the application ot Archbishop Herring and P. Collin 
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' P. S. I have not been &rored with a line from yoa anea 
jour amval in England.' 

< Dbab Sir, * PhOad. April 18, 1764. 

'I have had but one letter from you since your arrival ir 
England, which was but a short one, via Boston, dated 
October 18th, acquainting me that you had written largely by 
Obtain Davis. — ^IDavis was lost, and with him your letters, 
k> my great disappointment.— Mesnaid and Gibbon have since 
arrived here^ and I hear nothing from you. My comfort is, 
an imagination that you only omit writing because you are 
c<Mning, and propose to tell me every thing mva voce. So nol 
knowing whether this letter will reach you, and hoping either 
to see or hea^' from you by the Myrtilla, Captain Budden's 
ship, which is daily expected, I only add, that I am with great 
esteem and affection, 

* Yours, &c. 

* JIfr. SmithJ * B. Frankliit. 



About a month afler the date of this last letter, the gentle- 
man to whom it was addressed arrived in Philadelphia, and 
was immediately placed at the head of the seminary ; whereby 
Dr. Franklin and the other trustees were enabled to prosecute 
their plan, for perfecting the institution, and opening the 
<x>llege upon the large and liberal foundation on wnich it now 
stands: for which purpose, they obtained their additional 
charter, dated May 27thj 1755. 

Thus far we thought it proper to exhibit in one view Dr. 
Vranklin*s services m the foundation and establishment of 
this seminary. He soon afterward embarked for England in 
the public service of his country ; and having been generally 
employed abroad, in the like service, for the greatest part of 
the remainder of his life, (as will appear in our subsequent 
account of the same,) he had but few opportunities of taking 
any farther active part in the affairs of the seminary, until his 
final return in the year 1785, when he found its charters 
violated, and his ancient colleagues, the original founders, 
deprived of their trust, by an act of the legislature ; and 
altnough his own name had been inserted amongst the new 
trustees, yet he declined to take his seat among them, or any 

•on» Esq. at Dr. Franklin's request (aided by the letters of Ma- 
illen and Mr. Peters,) the Hon. Thomas Penn, Esq. subscribed 
«n annual sum, and afterward gave at least 5000/. to th« 
1 oundmg or engrailing tne college upon the academy. 
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concern in the management of their affairs, till the instiiutiok 
xvBs restored by law to its ori^al owners. He then assem- 
bled his old colleagues at his own house, and being chosea 
their president, all Uieir future meetings were, at his request, 
held there, till within a few months of his death, when with 
reluctance, and at their desire, lest he might be too much 
injured by his attention to their business, he suffered them to 
meet at tne college. 

Franklin not only gave birth to many useful institutions 
himself, but he was also instrumental m promoting those 
which had originated with other men. About the year 1752, 
an eminent physician of this city, Dr. Bond, considering the 
deplorable state of the poor, when visited with disease, con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a hospital. Notwithstanding 
very great exertions cm his part, he was able to interest few 
people so far in his benevolent plan, as to obtain subscriptioua 
from them. Unwilling that his scheme should prove abortive, 
he sought the aid of Franklin, who readily engaged in the 
business, both by using his infiuence with his friends, and by 
stating the advantageous influence of the proposed institution 
b his paper. These efforts were attended with success. 
Considerable sums were subscribed ; but they were still short 
of what was necessary. Franklin now made another exer- 
tion. He applied to the Assembly ; and, after some oppc^ 
sition, obtained leave to bring in a bill, specifying, that as so<»i 
as two thousand pounds were subscribed, the same sum shouU 
be drawn from the treasury, by the speaker's warrant, to be 
applied to the purposes of the institution. The opposition, as 
the sum was granted upon a contingency, which they sup- 
posed would never take place, were silent, and the bill passed. 
The friends of the plan now redoubled their efforts to obtain 
subscriptions to the amount stated in the bill, and were soon 
successful. This was tlie foundation of the Pennsylvanian 
Hosfntal, which, with the Bettering House and Dispensary, 
bears ample testimony of the humanity of the citizens of 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Franklin had conducted himself so well in the office of 
postmaster, and had shown himself to be so well acquainted 
with the business of that department, that it was thought 
expedient to raise him to a more dignified station. In 175S 
he was appointed deputy postmaster-general for the British 
colonies. The profits arising from the postage of letters fbvroed 
no inconsiderate part of the revenue, which the crown of 
Great Britain derived from these colonies. In the haiids oi 
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Fraiiklin, it is said, that the post-office in America yielded 
annually thrice as much as that of Ireland. 

The American colonies were much exposed to depredations 
on their frontiers by the Indians; and, more particularly, 
whenever a war took place between France and England. 
The colonies, individually, were hitherto too weak to take 
efficient measures for their own defence, or they were unwil- 
ling to take upon themselves the whole burden of erecting 
forts and maintaining garrisons, whHst their neighbors, who 
partook equally with memselves of the advantages, contributed 
' nothing to the expense. Sometimes also the disputes, which 
subsisted between the governors and assemblies, prevented 
the adoption of means of defence ; as we have seen was 
the case in Pennsylvania in 1746. To devise a plan of union 
between the colonies, to regulate this ana other matters, 
appeared a desirable object. To accomplish this, in the yea» 
1754, commissioners from New-Hampshire, Massachusetta, 
Rhode Island, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland! 
met at Albany. Dr. Franklin attended here as a commis-' 
slonor from Pennsylvania, and produced a plan, which, from 
the place of meeting, has been usually termed, ' The Albany 
Plan of Union.' This pro^iosed that application should be 
made for an act of parliament, to establish in the colonies a 
general government, to be administered by a presidentp-general, 
appointed by the crown, and by a graiid council, consisting 
of members, chosen by the representatives of the different 
colonies ; their number being in direct proportion to the sums 
paid by each colony into the general treasury, with this 
restriction, that no colony should have more than seven, nor 
less than two representatives. The whole executive authority 
was commkted to the president-general. The power of legis* 
lation was lodged in the grand council and president-general 
jointly ; his consent being made necessary to passing a biU 
mto a law. The power vested in the president and council 
was to declare war and peace, and to conclude treaties with 
the Indian nations; to resulate trade with, and to make 
purchases of vacant lands from them, either in the name of 
the crown, or of the union ; to settle new colonies, to make 
laws for governing these, until they should be ^erected into 
separate governments ; and to raise troops, build forts, wad 
fit out armed vessels, and to use other means for the general 
defence ; and, to effect these things, a power was given to 
make laws, laying such duties, imposts, or taxes, as they 
should find necessary, and as would be least burdensome te 
the people. Ail laws were to be sent to England for the 
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king*s approbation ; and, unless disapproved of within three 
/ears, were to remain in force. All officers c^ the land or 
sea service were to be nominated by the president-general, 
and approved of by the general couQcil ; civil officers were to 
be nominated by the council, and, approved of by the presi- 
dent. Such are the outlines of the plan proposed, for the 
consideration of the congress, by Dr. Franklin. Aner sevw 
oral days' discussion, it was unanimously agreed to by tho 
commissioners, a copy transmitted to each assembly, and one 
to the king's council. The fate of it was singular. It was 
cUsapproved of by the ministry of Great Britain, because it 
gave too much power to the representatives of the people ; 
and it was rejected by every assembly, as giving to the presU 
dent-general, the representative of the crown, an influence 
greater than appeared to them proper, in a plan of government 
mtended for freemen. Perhaps this rejection, on both sides, 
n die strongest proof that could be adduced of the excellence 
of it, as suited to the situation of America and Great Britain 
at that time. It appears to have steered exactly in the middle 
between the opposite interests of both. 

Whether the adoption of this plan would have prevented 
the separation of America from G^reat Britain, is a questioo 
whidi might aflford much room for specutlition. It may be 
■aid, that, by enabling the colonies to defend themselves, it 
would have removed the pretext upon which the stamp-act, 
tea^^ict, and other acts of the British parliament, were passed: 
which excited a spirit of opposition, and laid the foundation 
lor the separation of the two countries. But, <m the other 
band, it must be admitted, that the restriction laid by Great 
Britain upon our commerce, obligiog us to sell our produce 
to her citizens only, and to take from them various articles. 
of which, as our manu&cturers were discouraged, we stood 
in peed, at «- price greater than that for which they could 
have been obtained worn other nations, must inevitably pro- 
duce dissatisfaction, even though no duties were imposed 
by the parliament ; a circuqistance which might still have 
taken place. Besides as the presidont^general was to be 
appointed by the crown, he must, of necessity, be devoted to 
its views, and would, therefore, refuse to assent to any laws, 
however salutary to the community, which had the mo^. 
remote tendency to injure the interests of his sovereign. Even 
■hould they receive nis assent, the approbation of the king 
was to be necessary; who would inaubitably, in every in- 
■tance, prefer the advantage oi his own dominions to that of 
Itts GokMiies. Hence woiud ensue perpetual disagreemen 
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between the council and the president-general, and thus 
between the people of America «fid the crown of Great 
Britain :^while the cdonies continued weak, they would be 
obliged to subniit, and as soon as they acquired strength, 
they would become more urgent in their demands, until, at 
length, they would shake off the yoke, and declare themselves 
independent. 

Whilst the French were in possession of Canada, their 
trade with the natives extended very far : even to the back of 
the British settlements. They were disposed, from time to 
time, to establish posts within the territory, which the Eng- 
lish claimed as tlieir own. Independent of the injury to the 
fur trade, which was considerable, the colony suffered this 
farther inconvenience, that the Indians were frequently insti* 

fated to commit depredations on their frontiers. . In the year 
753, encroachments were made upon tlie boundaries of Vir- 
ginia. Remonstrances had no effect. In the ensuing year, 
a body of men was sent out under the command of'^Mr. 
Washington, who, though a very young man, had, by hi con- 
duct in the preceding year, shown himself worthy of such an 
important trust. Whilst marching to take possession of the 
post at the juncture of the Allegany and Monongahela, be 
was informed that the French had already erected a fort 
there. A detachment of their men marched against him. 
He fortified himself as s rongly as time and circumstances 
would admit. A superiority of numbers soon oblicred him 
to surrender Fort Neceamty. He obtained h(HioVable terms 
for himself and men, and returned to Virginia. The govern- 
ment of Great Britain now thought it necessary to interfere. 
In the year, 1766, General Braddock, with some regiments 
of regular troops and provincial levies, was sent to dispossess 
the French of the posts upon which they had seized. Afler 
the men were all ready, a difficulty occurred, which had 
■etrly prevented the expedition. This was the want of 
wagons. Franklin now stepped forward, and with the assist* 
ance of his son, in a little time procured a hundred and 
fifty. Braddock unfortunately fell into an ambuscade, and 
perished, with a number of his men. Washington, who had 
accompanied him as an aid-de-camp, and hacT warned Mm, 
in vain, of his danger, now displayed great military talents 
in effecting a retreat of the remains of the army, and in 
forming a junction with the rear, under Colonel Dunbar, upon 
whom the chief command now devdved. With some diffi- 
culty they brought their little body to a place <^ safety, but 
ihey found it necessary to destroy their wagons and bag* 
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^ge, to prevent them from fiiUing iDto the hands of the 
enemy. For the wagons, which he had furnished, Franklin 
had given bonds to a large amount. The owners declared 
their intention of obliging him to make a restilution of their 
property. Had they put their threats into execution, ruin 
must inevitably have been the conseauence. Governor 
Shirley, finding that he had incurred those debts for the 
service of the government, made arrangements to have them 
discharged, and released Franklin from his disagreeable situ- 



The alarm spread through the colonies, after the defeat of ^ 
Braddock, was very great. Preparations to arms were 
everywhere made. In Pennsylvania^ the prevalence of the 

auaker interest prevented the adoption <» any system of 
ttfence which would compel the citizens to bear arms. 
Franklin introduced into the Assembly a bill for organizing 
a militia, bj^ which every man was allowed to take arms or 
not, as to him should appear fiu The quakers, being thus left 
at liberty, suffered the oill to pass ; for, although their prin-^ 
ciples would not suffer them to fight, they had no objection to 
their neighbors fighting for them. In conseauence of this 
act, a very respectable militia was formed. The sense of 
impending danger infused a miUtary spirit in all, whose 
rehgious tenets were not opposed to war. Franklin was l^>- 
pointed colonel of a regiment in Philadelphia, which consisted 
of 1200 men. 

The nortli-westem frontier being invaded by the enemy, it 
became necessary to adopt measures for its defence. Frank- 
lin was directed by the governor to take charge of this. A 
power of raising men, and of appointing officers to command 
them, was vested in him. He soon levied a bod]^ of troops, 
with which he repaired to the place at which their presence 
was necessary. Here he built a fort, and placed the garri- 
son in such a posture of defence, as would enable them to 
withstand the inroads to which the inhabitants haci been 
previously exposed. He remained here for some time, in 
order the more completely to discharge the trust committed 
to him. Some business of importance at length rendered 
his presence necessary in the Assendoly, and he returned t« 
Philadelphia. 

The defence of her colonies was a great expense to Great 
Britain. The most effectual mode of lessening this was, to 
put arms into the hands of the inhabitants, and to teach them 
their use. But England wished not that the Americaoi 
should become acquainted with their owv strength. 8b 
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wtt« apprehensirei that, a« toon as this period arcived, tiie) 
woald no longer fubmit to that monopoly of their trade, 
which to them wai highly injurious, but extremely advan- 
tageous to the mother country. In comparison with the 
profits of this, the expense of maintaining armies and fleets 
to defend them was trifling. She fought to keep them de- 
pendent upon her for protection; the best plan which could 
be devised for retaining them in peaoeaUe subjection. The 
least appearance of a militarr spirit was therefore to be 
guarded ajgainst ; and, although a war then rased, the act 
of organizmg a militia was disapproved of by the ministry. 
The regiments which had been formed onder it were du^ 
banded, and the defence of the province intrusted to regular 
troops. 

The disputes between the proprietaries and the people 
continued m full force, although a war was raging on the 
frontiers. Not even the sense of danger was sufficient to 
reoondle, for ever so short a time, their JvriM interests. 
The Assembly still insisted upon the justice o^taxing the 
proprietary estates, but the governors constantly refused 
their assent to this measure, without which no. dUI could 
pass into a law. Enraged at the obstinacy, and what they 
conceived to be unjust proceedings of their opponents, tlie 
AssemUy at length determined to apply to the mother countnr 
for relief; A petition was addresscMd to the kinff, in council, 
stating die inconveniences under, which the inhabitants la- 
bored, from the attention of the proprietaries to their private^ 
interests, to the neglect of the general wel&re of the com-" 
munity, and prayinc for redress. Franklin was appointed 
to present this address, as agent for the province ot Peni»> 
sylvania, and departed from America in June, 1767. In 
eonformity to the instructions which he had received from 
the legislature, he held a conference with the proprietaries 
who Uien resided in England, and endeavorea to prevail 
apon them to give up the long-contested point. Finding 
that they would hearken to no terms of accommodation, m 
laid his petition before the council. During this time, Gov- 
ernor Denny assented to a law imposing a tax, in which no 
ifiscrimination was made in favor or the estates of the Peim 
faiiuly. They, alarmed at thb mteUigence, and Franklin's 
eoDBrttoos, used their utmost endeavors to prevent the royal 
sanction being given to this law, which they represented as 
highly iniquitous, designed to throw the burden of support- 
ing government upon them, and calculated to produce the 
most nuDOus oonsequenees to them and their posterity.-^ 
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Tlie oaose was amply discussed before the privy coancU, 
The Penns found here some strenuous advocates ; nor were 
there wanting some who warmly espoused the side of tl»e 
people. AAer some time spent in debate, a proposal waf 
maae, that Franklin should solemnly engage, that tne assess- 
ment of the tax should be so made, as that the proprietary 
estates should pay no more than a due proportion. This 
lie a^ed to perform, the Penn family withdrew their op- 
position, and tranquillity was thus once more restored to the 
province. 

The mode in which this dispute was terminated, is a 
Striking proof of the high opinion entertained of Franklin's 
integrity and honor, even by those who considered him as 
ininucal to their views. Nor was their confidence ill-founded. 
The assessment was made upon the strictest principle of 
equity ; and the proprietary estates bore only a proporiionable 
share of the expenses of supp<Hrting government. 

After the completion of this important business, Franklin 
remained at the court of Great Britain, as agent for the 
province of Pennsylvania. The extensive knowledge which 
ne possessed of the situation of the colonies, and the regard 
which he always manifested for their interests, occasioned 
his appointment to the same olhce by the colonies of Ma»- 
sachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia. His conduct in this 
situatiolB, was such as rendered him still more d<»ar to his 
countrymen. 

He nad now an opportunity of mdulging in the society of 
those friends, whcnn his merits hci ^.ocured him while a. A 
distance. The regard which they had entertained for him 
was rather increased by a personal acquaintance. The op- 
position which had been made to his discoveries in philosophy 
gradually ceased, and the rewards of literary merit were 
abundantly conferred upon him. The Royal Society of 
London, which had at first refused his performances admission 
into its transactions, now thought it an honor to rank him 
among its fellows. Other societies of Europe were equally 
ambitious of calling him a member. The university of St. 
Andrew's, in Scotland, conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Its example was followed by the universities 
of Edinburgh and Oxford. His correspondence was sought 
for by the most eminent philosophers of Europe. His letters 
to these abound with true science, delivered in the mo9t simple 
unadorned manner. 

The province of Canada was at this time in the possessuK) 
of the French, who had originally settled it. The trade witk 
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the Indians, for which its situation was rery convementj was 
exceedingly lucrative. The French traders here found a 
market for their commodities, and received in return larga 
quantities of rich furs, which they disposed of at a high price 
in Europe. Whilst the possession of this country was highly 
advantageous to France, it was a grievous inconvenience to 
the inhabitants of the British colonies. The Indians were 
almost generally desirous to cultivate the friendship of the 
French, Dy whom they were abundantly supplied with arms 
and ammunition. Whenever a war happened, the Indiana 
were ready to fall upon the frontiers : and this they frequently 
did, even when Great Britain and France were at peace. 
From these considerations it appeared to be the interest of 
Great Britam to giun possession of Canada. But the im- 
portance of such an acquisition was not well understood 
m England. Franklin about this time published his Canada 
pamphlet, in which he, in a very forcible manner, pointed out 
the advantages which would result from the conquest of this 
province. 
An expedition against it was planned, and the command 

S'ven to General Wolfe. His success is well known. At 
e treaty in 1762, France ceded Canada to Great Britain, 
and by her cession of Louisiana, at the same tune relinquisiied 
all her possessions on the continent of America. 
Although Dr. Franklin was now principally occupied with 

Etlitical pursuits, he found time for philosophical studies, 
e extended his electrical researches, and made a variety 
of experiments, particularly on the tourmalin. The singular 
properties which this stone possesses, of being electrified on 
one side positively, and on tne other negatively, by heat alone 
without friction, had been but lately observed. 

Some experiments on the cola produced by evaporation, 
made by Dr. Cullen, had been communicated to Dr. Franklin, 
by Professor Simpson, of Glasgow. These he«repeated,^d 
found, that, by the evaporation of ether in the exhausted 
receiver of an air-pump, so great a degree of cold was pro- 
duced in a summer's day, that water was converted into ice. 
This discovery he applied to the solution of a number of phe- 
nomena, particularly a singular fact, which philosophers had 
endeavored in vain to account for, viz. that the temperature 
of the human body, when in health, never exceeds 96 degrees 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer, although the atmosphere which 
surrounds it may be heated to a much greater degree. This 
he attributed to the increased perspiration, and consequent 
•vap<»anon, produced by the heat. 
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In a letter to Mr. Small, of London, dated in May, 1700, 
Dr. Franklin makes a mimber of observations, tending to 
show that, in North America, northeast storms begin in the 
soutliwest parts. It appears, from actual observation, that 
a northeast storm, which extended a considerable distance, 
commenced at Philadelphia nearly four hours before it was 
felt at Boston. He endeavcMred to account for this, by sup- 
posm^ that, from heat, some rarefaction takes place about 
the gulf of Mexico, that the air farther north being cooler 
rushes in, and is succeeded by the cooler and denser air still 
farther north, and that thus a continued current is at length 
produced. 

The tone produced by rubbing the bnm of a drinking glass 
with a wet finger had been generally known. A Mr. Pucke- 
ridge, an Irishman, by placmg on a table a number of glasses 
.of different sizes, ana tuning them by partly filling them with 
water, endeav<Mred to form an instrument capable of playing 
tones. He was prevented, by an untimely end, fi-om bringing 
his invention to any degree of perfection. Afler his death, 
some improvements were made upon his plan. The sweet- 
ness of the tones induced Dr. Franklin to make a variety of 
exi>eriments ; and he at length formed that elegant instrument, 
which he has called the Armonica. 

In the summer of 1762, he returned to America. On hia 
passage he observed the singular effect produced fay the agita- 
aon of a vessel, containing mI floating on water. The 8ur« 
&ce of the oil remains smooth and undisturbed, whilst the 
water is agitated with the utmost commotion. No satisfao 
tory explanation of this appearance has, we believe, ever been 
given. 

Dr. Franklin received the thanks of the Assembly of Pemn 
ylvania, ' as well for the faithful discharge of his duty to that 

Srovince in particular, as for the many and important services 
one to America in general, during his residence m Greai^ 
Britain.' A compensation of bOOOl. Pennsylvania civrency, 
was also decreed nim for bis services during six years. 

During his absence he had been annually elected member 
of the Assembly. On his return to Pennsylvania he agaia 
took his seat in this body, and continued a steady defender Ob 
the liberties d* the people. 

In December, 1762, a circumstance which caused great 

alarm in the province took place. A number of Indians haa 

f resided in the county of Lancaster, and conducted themselves 

imifvx'nii]^ as friendis to the white inhabitants. Repeated 

depredations on the frontiers had exasperated the inhabitanti 
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to such a degree, that they detArrained on revenge upon evei 
Indian. A number of pereoaa, to the amount of about 126 
principally inhabitants of Donegal and Peckstang or Paxtoa 
tosvnships, in the county of York, assembled ; and, mounted 
on horseback, proceeded to the settlement of these harmlesa 
and defenceless Indians, whose number had now been rednce<| 
to about twenty. The Indians received intelligence of the 
attack which was intended against them ; but disbelieved it 
Considering the white people as their friends, they appre 
hended no danger from them. When the party arrived at th* 
Indian settlement, thev found only some women and children, 
and a few old men, the rest bem^ absent at work. The\ 
murdered all whom they found, and amongst others the chief 
Shaheas, who had always been distinguished for his friend- 
ship to the whites. This bloody deed excited much indigna^ 
tion in the well-disposed part or the community. 

The remainder of these unfortunate Indians, who, by 
absence, had escaped-this massacre, were conducted to Lan- 
caster, and lodged in the jail as a place of security. The 
Governor issued a proclamation, expressing the strongest dis* 
approbation of the action, offering a reward for the discovery 
of the perpetrators of the deed, andprohibiting all injuries to 
the peaceable Indians in future. But notwitnstandmg this, 
a party of the same men shortly after marched to Lancaster, 
broke open the iail, and inhumanly butchered the innocent 
Indians who had been placed there for security. Another 
proclamation was issued, but w aad no effect. A detachment 
marched down to Philadelphia, for the express purpose of 
murdering some friendly Indians, who had been removed to 
the city for safety. A number of the citizens armed in their 
defence. The quakers, whose principles are opposed to 
fighting, even in their own defence, were moat active upon 
this occasion. The rioters came to Germantown. The 
Governor fled for safety to the house of Dr. Franklin, who, 
with some others, advanced to meet the Paxton boys as they 
were called, and had influence enough to prevail upon them 
to relinquish their undertaking, and return to their homes. 

The disputes between the propnetaries and the Assembly, 
which, for a Ume had subsided, were again revived. The 
proprietaries were dissatisfied with the concessions made in 
nivor of the people, and made great struggles to recover the 
privilege of exempting their estates firom taxation, which they 
iiad been induced to give up. ^ 

In 1763, the Assembly passed a militia bill, to which tlie 
Qovemor refused to give his assent, unless the Assembly 
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would agree to certain amendments which' he proposed. 
These consisted in increasina the fines; and, in some cases, 
substituting death for fines. He wished, too, that the officers 
snould be appointed altogether by himself, and not be nonu« 
nated by the people, as the bill had proposed. These amend- 
ment the Assembly cimsidered as inconsistent with the spirit 
of Uberty. They would not adopt them ; the Governor was 
obstinate, and the Inll was lost. 

These and various other circumstances increased the ud* 
easiness which* subsisted between the proprietaries and the 
Assembly to such a desree, that, in 1764, a petition to the 
Kling was agreed to by the house, praying an alteration from 
a proprietary to a regal government. Ureat opposition was 
made to this measure, noc only in the house, but m the public 
prints. A speech of Mr. tKckenson, on the subject, was 
published, with a preface by Dr. Smith, in which great pains 
were taken to show the impropriety and impoucy or this 
proceeding. A speech c^ Mr. Galloway, in reply to Mr. 
Dickenson, was published, accompanied wiui a preface by Dr. 
Franklin ; in which he ably opposed the principles laid down 
b the preface to Mr. Dickenson's speech. Tnis application 
to the throne produced no effect. The proprietary govern* 
meat was still continued. 

At the election for a new Assembly, m the &I1 of 1764, the 
friends of the proprietaries made great exertions to exclude 
those of the adverse party ; and they obtained a small majority 
in the city of Philadelphia. Franklin now lost his seat in 
the house, which he had held for fourteen years. On the 
meeting of the Assembly, it appeared that tnere was still a 
decided majority of Franklin's fnends. He was immediate]^ 
appointed provincial agent, to the great chagrin of his ene- 
mies, who made a solenm protest against hu appointment ; 
which was refused admission upon the minutes, as being 
unprecedented. It was, however, published in the papers, ana 
produced a spirited reply from him, just befiMre his aepartura 
lor England. 

The disturbances produced in America by Mr. Ghrenville'a 
stampt act, and the opposition made to h, are well known. 
Under the Marquis or Rockingham's administration, it ap« 
peared expedient to endeavor to calm the minds of the 
colonists ; and the repeal of the odious tax was contemplated. 
Amongst other means of collecting information on the disposi- 
tion of the people to subniit to it, Dr. franklin was called to 
the bar of the House of Commoos. The examination which 
he here underwent wm puUisbed, and contains a striking 
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proof of the eitent and accuracy of his information, and tht 
facility with which he communicated his sentiments. Ho 
represented facts in so strong a point of view, that the inex- 
pediency of the act must have appeared clear to every unpre- 
judiced mind. The act, ai\er some opposition, was repeoiied, 
about a^ear after it was enacted, ana before, it had ever been 
carried mto execution. 

In the ^ear 1766, he made a visit to Holland and Germany, 
and received the greatest marks of attention from men or 
science. In his passage through Holland, he learned from 
the watermen the effect which a diminution of the quantity of 
water in canals has, in impeding the progress of boats. Upon 
bis return to England, he was led to make a number of experi- 
ments, all of which tended to confirm the observation. These, 
with an explanation of the phenomena, he communicated in a 
letter to his friend, Sir John Pringle, which is amoqg his 
philosophical pieces. 

In the following year he travelled into France, where he 
met with a no less favorable reception than he had experienced 
in Germany. He was introduced to a number of Uieraiy 
characters, and to the kins, Louis XV. 

Several letters written oy Hutchinson, Oliver, and others, 
to persous in eminent stations in Great Britain, came into the 
hands of Dr. Franklin. These contained the most violent 
invectives against the leading characters of the state of Ma»- 
sachusetts, and s^enuously advised the prosecution of vigorous 
measures, to compel the people to obeoience to the measures 
of the ministry. These he transmitted to the leoistature, by 
whom t^ey were published. Attested copies or them were 
s^nt to Great Britain, with an address, praying the Kins to 
discharge frtMn office persons who had rendered themselves 
so obnoxious to the people, and who had shown themselves 
so unfriendly to their interests. The publication of these letters 
pi:oduced a duel between Mr. Whately and Mr. Temple ; 
each of whom was suspected of having oeen instrumental in 
procuring them. To prevent any farther disputes on this 
subject, £>.. Franklin, m one of tne public pa!pers, declared 
that he had sent them to America, but would give no informal 
tion concerning the manner in which he had obtained them : 
nor was this ever discovered. 

Shortly after, the petiUon of the Massachusetts Assembly 
was taken up for examination, before the privy council. Dr. 
Fr«\nklin attended as agent for the Assembly; and here a 
lonentof the most violent and unwarranted abuse was poured 
npon him by the adkitor-general, Wedderbume, who was 
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engaged as council for Oliver and Hutchinson.' Tne petitioa 
was declared to be scandalous and vexatious, and the prayer 
of it refused. 

Although the parliament of Great Britayi had repealed the 
stamp-act, it was only upon the principle of expediency. 
They still insisted upon their right to tax the colomes ; and, 
at the same time that the stamp^ct was re[>ealed, an act was 
passed declaring the right of parliament to bind the colonies in 
•11 cases whatsoever. This language was used even by the 
most strenuous opposers of the stamp-act: and, amonsst 
Ithers, by Mr. Pitt. This right was never recognized by 
the colonists ; but, as they flattered themselves that it would 
not be exercised, they were not very active in remonstratmg 
against it. Had this pretended right been suffered to remain 
dormant, the colonists would cheerfully have furnished their 
quota with supplies, in the mode to which they have been 
accustomed; that is, by acts of their own assembUes, in 
consequence of requisitions from the Secretary of State. If 
this practice had been pursued, such was the disposition of 
the colonies towards their mother country, that notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages under which they laoored from restraints 
upon their trade, calculated solely for the benefit of the 
commercial and manufacturing interests of Great Britain, a 
■eparation of the two countries might have been a far distant 
event. The Americans, from their earliest infancy, were 
taught to venerate a people from whom they were descended; 
whose language, laws, and manners, were the same as their 
own. They looked up to them as models of perfection ; 
and, in their prejudiced minds, the most enlightened nations 
of Europe were considered as almost barbarians, in com- 
parison with Englishmen. The name of an Englishman con- 
veyed to an American the idea of every thing £W)d and great. 
Such sentiments instilled mto them in earl]^ life, what but a 
repetition of unjust treatment could have induced them to 
entertain the most distant thought of separation ! The duties 
on glass, paper, leather, painters' colors, tea, &c. the disfran- 
chisement of some of tne colonies ; the obstruction to the 
measures of the legislature in others, by the King's governors ; 
the contemptuous treatment of their numble remonstrances, 
stating their grievances, and praying a redress of them, and 
other violent and oppressive measures, at length excited an 
ardent spirit of opposition. Instead of endeavoring to allay 
this by a more lenient conduct, the ministry seemed resolutely 
bent upon reducing the colonies to the most slavish obedience 
to their decrees. But this only tended to aggravate. Vain 
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were the efibru made use of to prevail upon them to lay i 
their designs, to conyince tbem of the impossibility of carry- 
ing them into effect, and of the mischievous consequences 
which must ensue from a continuance of the attempt. They 
persevered with a degree of inflexibility scarcely paralleled. 

The advantages which Great Britain derived from her 
colonies were so great, that nothing but a degree of infatua- 
tion, little short of madness, could have producM a condnuanoe 
of measures calculated to keep up a spirit of uKeasiness, 
which might occasion the sligntest wish for a separation. 
When we consider the great improvements in the science of 
government, the general diffusion of the principles of liber^ 
amongst the people of Europe, the effects which these have 
already produced in France, and the probable, consequences 
which will result from them elsewhere, all of which are the 
offspring of the American Revolution, it cannot but appear 
strange, that events of so groat moment to the happiness ot 
mankind, should have been ultimately occasioned by the 
wickedness or ignorance of a British ministry. 

Dr. Franklin lefl nothing untried to prevail upon the minis- 
try to consent to a change of measures. In private conversa- 
tions, and in letters to persons of government, he continually 
expatiated upon the impolicy and injustice of their conduct 
towards America ; and stated, that, notwithstanding the aU 
lachment of the colonists to the mother country, a repetition 
of ill-treatment must ultimately alienate their aflections. 
They listened not to his advice. They blindly persevered in 
their own schemes, and left to the colonists no alternative, 
but opposition, or unconditional submission. The latter 
accoroed not with the principles of freedom, which they had 
been taught to revere. To tne former they were compelled, 
though reluctantly, to have recourse. 

Dr. Franklin, miding all efforts to restore harmony between 
Great Britain and her colonies useless, returned to America, 
in the year 1776 ; just after the conmieucement of hostilities. 
The day afler his return he was elected by the legislature 
of Pennsylvania a delegate to Congress. Not long afler 
his election a committee was appointed, consisting of Mr. 
Lynch, Mr. Harrison, and hunself, to visit the camp at 
Cambridge, and, in conjunction with the commander-in- 
chief, to endeavor to convince the troops, whose term of 
enlistment was about to expire, of the necessity of their con- 
tinuing in the field, and persevering in the cause of their 
country. 

In the fall of the same year he visited Canada, to endeavor 
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lo unite them in the common cause of liberty ; but they could 
not be prevailed upon to oppose the measures of the British 
government. M. le Roy, m a letter annexed to Abb^ Fau« 
cbet's eulogium of Dr. Franklin, states, thpt the ill-success 
of this oiegotiation was occasioned, in a great degree, bj 
religious animosities, which subsisted between the Canadiam 
and their neighbors, some of whom had, at different times^ 
burnt their chapels. 

When Lord Howe came to America, in 1776, vested with 
power to treat with the colonists, a correspondence took place 
between him and Dr. Franklin on the suDJect of a reconcilia;* 
tion. Dr. Franklin was afterward appointed, together with 
John Adams and Edward Rutledge, to wait upon ^he com* 
missioners, in order to learn the extent of their powers. 
These were found to be only to grant pardons upon submission. 
These were terms which would not be accepted; and the 
object of the commissioners could not be obtained. 

The momentous question of independence was shortly after 
brought into view, at a time when the fleets and armies, 
which were sent to enforce obedience, were truly formidable. 
With an army, numerous indeed, but ignorant of discipline, 
and entirely unskilled in the art of war, without money, 
without a fleet, without allies, and with nothing but the love 
of liberty to support them, the colonists determined to separate 
from a country, from which they had experienced a repetition 
of injury and insult. In ihia question. Dr. Frankhn was 
decidedly in fevor of the measure proposed, and had great 
influence in bringing others over to his sentiments. 

The public mind had been already prepared for the event, 
by Mr. Paine's celebrated pamphlet, Common Serue. There 
is good reason to believe that Dr. Franklin had no incon* 
giderable share, at least, in furnishing materials for this work. 

In the c<Hivention which assemblea at Philadelphia in 1776, 
for the purpose of establishing a new form of government foi 
the state of Penns]^lvania, Dr. Franklin was chosen president. 
The late constitution of this state, which was the result of 
their deliberations, may be considered as a digest of his prin- 
ciples of government. The smgle legislature, and the plural 
executive, seemed to have been his favorite tenets. 

In the latter end of 1776, Dr. Franklin was appointed to 
assist at the negotiation which had been set on foot by Silas 
Deane, at the court o£ France. A conviction of the advan- 
tages (yf a commercial intercourse with America, and a desire 
of weakenmg the British empire by dismembering h, first 
induced the French court to listen to proposals of an allianee 
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bill ihey showed rather a reluctance to the measure, whid 
by Dr. Franklin's address, and particuiarly by the success 
of the American arms a^rainst General Burpoyne, was at 
length overcome; and in February, 1778, a treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, was concluded; in consequence 
of which, France became invoked in the war with Great 
Brita'm. 

Perhaps no person could have been found more capable of 
ren4lering essential services to the United States at the court 
of France than Dr. Franklin. He was well known as a phi- 
losopher, and his character was held in the highest estimation. 
lie was received with the greatest marks of respect by 
all the Uterary characters; and his respect was extended 
aojiongst all classes of men. His personal influence was 
hence very considerable. To the effects of this was added 
those of various performances which he published, tending to 
establish the credit and character of the United States. To 
his exertions in this way may, in no small degree, be ascribed 
the success of the loans negotiated in Holland and France, 
which greatly contributed to bring the war to a happy obn 
elusion. 

The repeated ill-Biicoess of their arms, and more particu 
larly the capture of Gomwallis and his army, at length con- 
vinced the British nation of the impossibility of reducing the 
Americans to subjection. The trading interest particularly 
became clamorous for peace. The ministry were unable 
longer to oppose their wishes. Provisional articles of peace 
were agreed to, and signed at Paris, on the 80th of Novem- 
ber, 1782, by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, Mr. Jay, and Mr. 
Laurens, on the part of the United States ; and W Mr. Os- 
wald on the part of Great Britain. These formed the hana 
4' the definitive treaty, which was concluded the 3d of Sep- 
ember, 1783, and signed by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and 
Mr. Jay, on the one part, and by Mr. David Hartley on the 
other. « . , 

On the 3d of April, 1783, a treaty of amity and commerce, 
between the United States and Sweden, was concluded at 
Paris by Dr. Franklin and the Count Von Krutz. 

A similar treaty with Prussia was concluded in 1785, not 
long before Dr. Franklin's departure firom Europe. 

Dr. Franklin did not suffer his political pursuits to engiOM 
his whole attention. Some of his performances made their 
appearance in Paris. The object or these was generally the 
promotion of industry and economy. 

In the year 1784, when animal magnetism made great noise 
it the worki, particularly at Pans, it was thought a matter of 
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such importancei that the Kin^ appointed commissionen to 
examine into the foundation of this pretended science. Dr. 
Franklin was one of the number. After a fair and diligent 
examination, in the course of which Mesmer repeated a nuifr* 
ber of experiments in the presence <^the commissioners, some 
of which were tried upon themselves, they determined it was 
a mere trick, intended to impose upon the ignorant and credu> 
k>us.^Mesmer was thus interrupted in his career to wealth 
and fame, and a most insolent attempt to impose upon the 
human understanding bafSed^ 

The important ends of Dr. Franklin's mission being coin- 
pleted by the establishment of American independence, and 
the infirmities of age and disease coming upon him, he became 
desirous of returning to his native country. Upon application 
to Congress to be recalled, Mr. JefferBon was appointed to 
succeed him, in 1785. Sometime in September of the same 
year, Dr. Franklin arrived in Philadelphia. He was shortly 
afler chosen a member of the supreme executive council for 
the city, and soon afler was electea president of the same. 

When a convention was called to meet in Philadelphia in 
1787, for the purpose of giving more energy to the government 
of the Union, by revising and amending the articles of confede> 
ration, Dr. Franklin was appointed a delegate from the State 
of Pennsylvania. He signea the constitution which they pro- 
posed for the union, and gave it the most unequivocal marks 
of his approbation. 

A society for political inquiries, of which Dr. Franklin was 
president, was established about this period. The meetings 
were held at his house. Two or three essays read in this 
society were published. It did not long continue. 

In the year 1787, two societies were established in Phili^ 
delphia, founded on the principles of the most liberal and 
refined humanity. — The Pkilaaelphia Society for aUeviaimg 
the miaerieM of puJbUc permma ; and the Pemufflvanian Society , 
fifr promoting the aboiitUm qf Slavery, the rebtfoffree negroee 
unlawful^ Md in bondage, and the imorovement of the condi' 
Hon of the African race. Of each <^ tnese Dr. Franklin was 
president. The labors of these bodies have been crowned 
with great success; and they continue to prosecute, with 
unwearied diligence, the laudable designs for which^they wer« 
established. 

Dr. Franklin's increasing infirmities prevented his regular 
attendance at the counciUchvniber ; ana, ia 1788, he retired 
wholly from public life. 
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His confttitution had been a remarkable good one. He h» 
been little subject to disease, except an attack of the gon 
occasionally, until about the year 1781, when he was finu 
attacked with symptoms of the calculous complaint, which 
continued during his life. During the intervals of pain from 
this grievous disease, he spent many cheerful hours, convers- 
ing in the most a^eeable and instructive manner. His faculties 
were entirely unimpaired, even to the hour of his death. 

His name as president of the abolition society, was signed 
to the memorial presented to the house of representatives of 
the United States, on the IStli of February, 1789, praying 
them to exert the full extent of power vested in them by the 
constitution, in discouraging the traffic of the human species. 
This was his last public act.^In the debates to which this 
memorial gave rise, several attempts were made to justify 
the trade. In the Federal Grazette of March 25th, there 
appeared an essay signed Historicus, written by Dr. Franklin, 
in which he communicated a speech, said to have been 
delivered in the Divan of Algiers, in 1687, in opposition to 
the prayer of the petition of a sect called Erika, or purists^ 
for tne abolition of piracy and slavery. This pretended Af- 
rican speech was an excellent parody of one delivered by Mr. 
Jackson of Georgia. All the arguments urged in favor of 
negro slavery, are applied with equal force to justify the 
plundering and enslavmg of Europeans. It affords, at the 
same time, a demonstration of the futility of the arguments 
m defence of the slave-tr tue. and of the strength of mind and 
ingenuity of the author, at nis advanced period of life. It 
furnished, too, a no less convincing proof of his power of im- 
itating the style of other times and nations than his celebrated 
parable against persecution. And as the latter led many 
persons to search the Scriptures with a view to find it, so 
the former caused many persons to search the book-stores 
and libraries for Uie work from which it was said to be ex« 
tracted.* 

In the beginning (^ April followins, he was attacked with a 
fever and complaint of his breast, which terminated his exist- 
ence. The following account of his ilhiess was written by his 
friend and physician, Dr. Jones. 

* The st(Mie, with which he had been afflicted for several 
Tears, had for the last twelve months confined him chiefly to 
nis bed; and, during the extreme painful paroxisms, he was 
obliged to take large doses of laudanum to mitigate his tdb 

« This speech will be found among his Essays 
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tores — still, in the intervals of paiu, h« not only amaaed htm- 
Keif wij.h reading and conversing cheerfully with his fiunily, 
'ind a few friends wno visited him, but was often employed m 
doing business of a public as well u private nature, with 
various persons who waited on him for that purpose ; and in 
every instance displayed, not only that readiness and disposi- 
tion of doing good, which was the distinguishing characteristic 
of bis life, but the fullest and clearest possession of his uncon>- 
inon mental abilities ; and not imfrequently indulged himself 
in those Uuae dPetprii and entertaining anecdotes, which were 
the deUgnt of all who heard him. 

< About sixteen days before his death, he was seized with 
a feverish indisposiuon, without any particular symptoms 
attending it, till the third or fourth day, when he complained 
of a pam in the left breast, which mcreased till it became 
extremely acute, attended with a cough and laborious breath- 
ing. During Uus state, when the severity of his pains some- 
times drew forth a groan <^ complaint, he would observe- 
that he was afraid he did not bear them as he oughtp— ac- 
knowledged his grateful sense of the many blessings he had 
received fiom that Supreme Being, who had raised him from 
small and low beginnings to such high rank and consideration 
among men— end made no doubt but his present aiilictions 
were kindly int^ided to wean him from a world, in which 
he was no longer fit to act the part assigned him. In this 
frame of body and mind he continued ml five days before 
his death, when his pain and difficulty of breathing entirely 
left him, and his family were flattering themselves with the 
hopes of his recovery, when an iraposthumation, which had 
formed itself in his lungs, suddenly burst, and discharged 
a ^reat Quantity of matter, which he continued to throw up 
Hhile he had sufficient strength to do it ; but, as that failed, 
the organs of respiraticm became gradually oppressed—^ 
calm lethargic state succeeded— and, on the 17th <^ April, 
1790, about eleven o*clock at nioht, he quietly expired, 
closing a long and usefrd li& of eighty-four years and three 
months.' 

It may not be amiss to add to the above account, that Dr« 
Franklin, in the year 1735, had a severe pleurisy, which teiv> 
minated in an abcess of the left lobe of his lungs, and he was 
then almost suffi)cated with the quantity and suddenness of the 
discharge. A second attack, of a similar nature, happened 
some years after this, from which he soon recovered, and did 
not appear to suffer any inconvenience in his respiration fron 
thesec' 
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The following epitaph on himself, was written by him manf 
yeais previous to his death— 

THE BODr * 

OF 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIM 

Printer, 

(like the cover of an old bode, 

ltd contents torn out, 

and stript of its lettering and gilding,^ 

lies here food for worms ; 

yet the work itself shall not be lost, 

lor it will (as he believed) appear once i 

in a new 

and more beautiful editioOi 

corrected and amended 

by 

THE AUTHOa. § 



EXTRACTS 

FROM THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMEITT OF 

DR. FRANKLIN. 

With regard to my books, those I had in France, and 
those I left in Philadelphia, being now assembled together 
ncre, and a catalogue magic of them, it b my intention to dis< 
pose of I he same as follows: 

My 'History of the Academy of Sciences,' in sixty or 
seventy volumes quarto, I give to the philosophical society of 
Philadelphia, of which I have the honor to be president. My 
collection in folio of * Les Arts et les Metiers,' I give to the 
American philosophical society, established in New-England, 
of which I am a member. My quarto edition of the same, 
* Arts et les Metiers,' I give to ihe library company of Phila- 
delphia. Such and so many of my books as I shall mark, in 
the said catalogue, with the name of my grandson, Benjamin 
Franklin Bache, I do hereby give to him ; and such and s<r 
many of my books as I shall mark in the said cdtalogue with 
the name of my grandson, William Bache, I do hereby give to 
him ; and such as shall bo marked with the name of Jonathan 
Williams, I hereby give to my cousin of that name. The 
residue and remamder of all my books, manuscijnts, and 

Kpcrs, I do give to my grandson William Temple Franklin. 
y share in the library company of Philadelphia, I gyre tm 
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my jffrandson Benjamin Franklin Bache, confiding that he will 
permit his brothers and sisters to share in the use of iL 

I was boriAi Boston, New-England, and owe my first In- 
tructions in literature to the free grammar-schools established 
there. I therefore give one hundred poundi^ sterling to my 
mcecutors, to be by them, the survivors or survivor of them, 
paid over to the managers or directors of the fi-ee-flchools in 
my native town of Boston, to be by them, or the person or 
persons who shall have the superintendence and management 
of the said schools, put out to interest, and so continued at 
interest for ever ; which interest annually shall be laid out in 
silver medals, and ^ven as honorary rewards annually by the 
directors of die said free schools, for the encourajvement dT 
scholarship in the said schools, belonging to the said town, in 
such a manner as to the discretion of the select men of the siud 
town shall seem meet. 

Out of the salary that may remain due to me, as president 
of the State, I give the sum of two thousand pounds to my 
executors, to be by them, the survivors or survivor ^ them, 
paid over to such person or persons as the legislature of this 
State, by an act of assembly, shall appoint to receive the 
same, in trust to be einployed in making the Schuylkil navi- 
gable. 

During the number of years I was in business as a stationer, 

Srinter, and postmaster, a ^reat many small sums became 
ue to ipe, for books, advertisements, postage of letters, and 
other matters, which were not coUectea, when, in 1757, 1 was 
sent by the Assembly to England as their agent-~and by 
siiteequent appointments continued tliere till 1775— when, on 
my return, I was immediately engaged in the affairs of con- 
gress, and sent to France m 177o, where I remained nine 
years, not retuniing till 1785; and the said debts not being 
demanded in such a length of time, have become in a manner 
obsolete, yei are nevertheless justly due. — These as they are 
stated in my great folio ledger, E, I bequeath to the contrilv 
utors of the Pennsylvania hospital, hoping that those debtors, 
and the descendants of such as are deceased, who now, as I 
find, make some difficulty c£ satisfying such antiquated de- 
mands as just debts, may, however, be mduced to pay or give 
them as charity to Oiat excellent institution. I am sensible 
that much must be inevitably lost ; but I hope something con- 
nderable may be recovered. It is possible, too. that some of 
the parties charged may have existing old unsealed account! 
against me : in which case the managers of the said hospital| 
will allow and deduct the amount, or pay the balance, if they 
find it against me. 
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I request my friends, Henry Hili, Ksq. John Jay, Esq. 
Francis Hopkinson, and Mr. Edward Duiiield, of Bonfield, a 
Philadelphia county, to be the execu^rs of thii my last will 
and testament, and I hereby nominate and appoint them for 
that purpose. 

I would have my body buried with as little expense or cere* 
mony as can be. 

PBII.ASELPH1A, Jnbf 17, 1788. 



I, Beh JAMiv FxA'Ki'iiT) in the foregoing or annexed last 
will and testament, having fiirther considered the same, do 
think proper to make and publish the following codicil, or ad- 
dition thereto : 

It having long been a fixed and political opinion of mine, 
that in a democratical state there ought to be no offices of 
profit, ibr the reasons I have given in an article of my drawing 
m our constitution, it was my intention, when I accepted the 
office of president, to devote the appointed salary to some 
public use : accordingly I had already, before I made my last 
will, in July last, given large sums of it to colleges, schools, 
building of diurches, lie, and in that will I bequeathed two 
thousand pounds more to the state, for the purpose of making 
the Schuylkil navieable ; but understandins since, that such a 
sum would do but little towards accompli^ing such a work, 
i^d that the project is not likely to be undertaken for many 
years to come—and having entertained another idea, which I 
nope may be more extensively useful, I do hereby revdce and 
annul the bequest, aiui direct that the certificates I have for 
what remains due to me of that salary, be sold towards raising 
the sum of two thousand pounds sterling, to be disposed of as 
I am now about to order. 

it has been an opinion, that he who receives an estate from 
his ancestors, is under some obligation to transmit the same to 
poaterity. This obligation lies not on me, who never inherited 
tf shilling from any ancestor or relation. I shall, however, if it 
18 not diminished by some accident before my death, leave a 
considerable estate among my descendants and relations. The 
above observation is made merely as some apoloe^r to my 



family, for making bequesta that do not appear to have any 
immediate relation to their advanta^. 

I was bom in Boston, in New-England, and owe my first 
instructions in literature to the fi^e grammar-schools estab- 
lished there. I have therefore considered those schools in mj 
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But I am also under obligations to the state of Massachu* 
setts, for having, unasked, appointed me formerly their agent, 
with a handsome salary, which continued some years ; and^ 
although T accidentally lost in their service, by transmitting 
Governor Hutchinson's letters, much more than the amount 
of what they gave me, I uo not thmk that ought in the Icaai 
to diminish my gratitude. I have considered, that, among 
artizans, good apprentices are most likely to make good citi« 
zens ; and having myself been bred to a manual art, printing, 
m my native town, and afterward assisted to set up my busi- 
ness m Philadelphia by kind loans of money from two friends 
there, which was the foundation of my fortune, and of all the 
utility in life that may be ascribed to me— -I wish to be useful 
even after my death, if possible, in forming and advancing 
other young men, that may be serviceable to their country in 
both tnese towns. 

To this end I devote two thousand pounds sterling, which 
I ^e, one thousand thereof to the inhabitants of the town 
of Boston, in Massachusetts, and the other thousand to the 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelf)hia, in trust, to and for the 
uses, intents, and purposes, hereinafter mentioned and de- 
dared. 

The said sum of one thousand oounds sterling, if accepted 
by the inhabitants of the town or Boston, shallbe managed 
under the direction of the select men, united with the mmistera 
of the oldest episcopalian, congregational, and presbyterian* 
churches of that town, who are to let out the same upon inte- 
rest, at five per cent, per annum, to such young married 
artificers, under tlie age (^twenty-five years, as have served 
an apprenticeship in the said town, and faithfully fulfilled the 
duties required in their indentures, so as to obtain a good 
moral character from at .least two respectable citizens, who are 
wining to become sureties m a bono, with the applicants, for 
the repayment of the money so lent, with interest, according 
to the terms herein after prescribed ; ail which bonds are to be 
taken for Spanish milled dollars, or the value thereof in cur- 
rent gold com : and the manager shall keep a bound bodr or 
books, wherein shall be entered the names of those who shall 
apply for, and receive the benefit of this institution, and of 
their sureties, together with the sums lent, the dates, and otber 
necessary and proper records, respecting the busines* and 
concerns' of this instituticm ; uid as these loans are intended 
to assist young married artificers in settin^f up their busineas, 
they are to be proportioned by the discretioo of the managers, 
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■o at not to exceed sixty pounds sterling to one person, nor to 
be less than fifleen pounds. 

And if the number of appliers so entitled should be so larg« 
as that the sum will not suffice to afford to every one some 
assistance, these aids may therefore be small at first, but as 
(he capital increases bj^ the accumulated interest, they will 
be mure ample. And in order to serve as many as possible 
in their turn, as well as to make the repayment of the princi- 
pal borrowed more easy, each borrower shall be obliged to 
pa^r with the yearly interest one-tenth part of the principal ; 
which sums of principal and interest so paid in, shall be aeain 
let out to freso borrowers. And it is presumed, that there 
will always be found in Boston, virtuous and benevolent citi- 
zens, wiUmg to bestow a part of their time m dmiig good t* 
the rising generation, by superintending and managmg this 
institution gratis ; it is hoped, that no part of the money will 
at any time lie dead, or be diverted to other purposes, but be 
continually augmenting by the interest, in whicn case there 
may in time be more than the occasion in Boston may re- 
quire ; and then some may be spared to the neighboring or 
other towns in the said State of Massachusetts, which may 
desire to have it, such towns en«iging to pay punctually the 
interest, and the proportions of Uie principal, annually to &e 
inhabitants of the town of Boston. If this plan is executed, 
and succeeds, as projected, without intemipticm for one hun- 
dred years, the sum will then be one hundred and thirty-one 
thousand pounds ; of which I would hare the managers of 
the donation to the town of Boston then lay out, at their dis- 
cretion, one hundred thousand pounds in public works, which 
may be Judged of most general utility to the inhabitants : such 
as fortifications, bridges, aqueducts, public buildings, baths, 
pavements, or whatever may make hving in the town mora 
convenient ^ its people, and render it more agreeable to 
strangers res(Mrtinff thither for health, or a temporary resi* 
dence. The remaining thirty-one thousand pounds I would 
have continued to be let out to interest, in the manner above 
directed, for one hundred years ; as I hope it will have been 
found, that the institution nas had a good effect on the coo- 
duct of youth, and been of service to many worthy charao- 
ters and useful citizmis. At the end of this second term, if 
no unfortunate acadent has prevented the operation, the sum 
will be four million and six^-bne thousand pounds sterlioff, 
of which I leave one million and sixty«<»e tnousand pounds 
to the dispositim and management or the inhabitants of the 
town of Boston, and three millions to the disposition of ^ 
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STernment of the state ; not presuming to carry my Tiewt 
ther. 

All the flUrections herein ^en respectiii^ the dispoedtiaB 
and management of the donation to the inhabitants of Boston. 
I would have observed respecting that to the inhabitants oe 
Philadelplua ; only as Philadelphia is incorporated, I requfeflt 
the corporation of that cit^ to undertake the management, 
a^eeable to the said directions ; and I do hereby vest them 
with full and ample powers for that purpose. And havingi 
considered that tne covering its ground-plat with building 
and pavement, which carry off most rain, and prevent itt 
soaking into the earth, and renewing and punfying tne springs, 
whence the water of the wells must gradually grow worse, 
and in time be unfit for use, as I find has happened in all old 
cities; I recommend, that, at the end of the first hundred 
years, if not done before, the corporation of the city employ 
a part of the hundred thousand pounds in bringing by pipes 
Uie water of Wiffahickon creek mto the town, so as to sup* 
I^y the inhabitants, which I apprehend may be done without 

Ct difficulty, the level of that creek being much above 
of the city, and may be made higher by a dam. I also 
recommend making the Schuylkill completely navigable. At 
the end of the second hundred years, I would have the dis- 
position of the four million and sixty-one thousand pounds 
divided between the inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia 
and the government of Pennsylvania, in the same manner a^ 
herein directed with respect to that of the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton and the government of Massachusetts. It is my desire 
that this institution should take place, and begin to operate 
within one year after my decease; for which purpose due 
notice should be publicly given, previous to the expiration of 
that year, that those for whose benefit this 'estabhshment is 
intended may make their respective applications : and I hereby 
direct my executors, the survivors and survivor of them, within 
six months after my decease, to pay over the said sum of two 
thousand pounds sterling to such persons as shall be appointed 
by the selectmen of Boston, and the corporation of Pniladel* 
phia, and to receive and take charge of tneir respective sums 
of one thousand pounus each for the purposes aforesaid. 
Considering the accidents to which aH human affairs and 
projects are subject in such a length of time, I have perhaps 
toe much flattered myself with a vain fancy, that these disposi- 
tions, if carried into execution, will be continued vnthout inter- 
ruption, and have the eflTects proposed; I hope, however, 
thai if the inhabitants of the two cities should not think fit to 

f 
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undertake the execution, they will at least accept the offer of 
these donations, as a maH: or my good-will, token of my grati- 
tude, and testimony of my desire to be useful to them even 
aAer my departure. I wish, indeed, that the^ may both un- 
dertake to endeavor the execution of my project, because, I 
think, that, though unforeseen difficulties may arise, expedi- 
ents will be founil to remove them, and the sche;ne be found 
practicable. If one of them accepts the money with the con- 
ditions, and the other refuses, my will then is, that both sums 
be giTen to the nhabitants c£ the city accepting ; the whole 
to be applied to the same purposes, and under the same regu- 
lations directed for the separate parts ; and if both refuse, the 
money remains of .course in the mass of my estate, and it is 
to be disposed of therewith, according to my will made the 
seventeenth day of July, 17&8. 

My fine crab-tree walking-stick, with a cold head cunously 
wrought in the form of the Cfap of Liberty. I give to mry fiiena, 
and the friend of mankind, General Wasnington. If it were 
a sceptre, he has merited it, and would become it. 



ESSAYS, 
mxMOBoirs, mokal, jlsd litekart. 

ON EARLY MARRIAGES. 

Dbab Jack, 
Yoir desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the subject 
of an early marriage, by way of answer to the numberless 
objections that have been made by numerous persons to your 
own. You may remember, when you consulted me on the 
occasion, that I thought youth on both sides to be no objection. 
Indeed, from the marriages that have fallen under my obser- 
vation, I am rather inclined to think, that early ones stand the 
best diance <^ happiness. The temper and habits of the 
young are not yet become so stiff and uncomplying, as when 
more advancea in life ; they form ,more easily to each other, 
and hence, many occasions o£ disgust are removed. And if 
youth has less of that prudence which is necessary to manage 
a family, yet the parents and elder friends of youn^ married 
persons are generally at hand to afford their advice, which 
amply supplies that defect ; and, by early marriage, youth ii 
Boouer fcnrmed to regular and useful life ; and possibly some 
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*f those accidents, or connexions, that mi^ht have injured the 
constitution, or reputation, or both, ue tnereby happily pi-«» 
vented. Particular circumstances of particular perscms, may 
possibly sometimes make it prudent to delay entering into 
'khat state ; but, in general, when nature has rendered our hodies 
fit for it, Oie presumption is in nature's faror, that she has 
not judged amiss in making us desire it. Late marriages are 
oHen attended, too, with this farther inconvenience, that there 
is not the same chance that the parents should live to see 
their offspring educated. * Late children,' says the Spanish 
proverb, * are early orphans.' A melancholy reflection to 
tnose whose case it iiiay bo ! With us in America, 'mar- 
riages are generally in the mommg of life : our children are 
therefore Mucatea and settled in the world by noon : and 
thus our business being done, we have an afternoon and even- 
ing of cheerful leisure to ourselves, such as our friend at pre- 
sent enjoys. ' By these early marriages we are blessed with 
more children; and from tfie mode among us, founded by 
nature, of every mother suckling and nursing her own chilo, 
more crf'them are raised. Thence the swift progress of ponu- 
lation among us, unparalleled in Eun^. In fine, I am glad 
you are married, and ccmgratulate you most cordially upon 
It. You are now in the way o£ becodiing a usefiil citizen ; 
and you have escaped the unnatural state of celibacy for life 
—the fate <^many here who never intended it, but who having 
too long postponed the change of their conditions, find, at 
length, that is too late to think of it, and so live all their lives 
in a situation that greatly lessens a man's value. An odd 
vdume of a set c£ b<K>ks, bears not the value of its proportion 
to the set ; what think ^^ou of the odd half of a pair of scissora { 
it can't well cut any tmng ; it may possibly serve to scrape s 
trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best ^hes acceptable 
to your bride. I am old and heavy, or I should ere this hav^i 
presented them in person. I shall make but small use of the 
old man's privilege, that of giving advice to younger friends. 
Treat your wife always with respect, it will procure respect 
to you, not onl^ from ner but from all that observe it. Never 
use any slightmg expression to her, even in jest; for sfightv 
m jest, after firequent bandyings, are apt to end in ansiy 
earnest. Be studious in your profession, and yaa vrill be 
learned. Be industrious and frugal, and you will be rich. 
Be sober and temperate, and you will be healthy. Be in 
general virtuous, and you will be happy. At least, you will, 
by such conduct, stand the best chance for such consequen- 
ces. I pray Qod to bless you both! being ever your afiee- 

S • B. FsAinELW. 
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Oir THX DEATH OF HIS BROTH^, 

MR. JOHN FRANKLIN 
To Mas Hubbard. 

I CONDOLE with you.' We have lost a most dear and 
valuable relation. Bat it is the will of Qodj and nature, 
that these mortal bodies be laid aside, when the soul is to 
enter into real life. This is rather an embiyo state, a pre- 
paration for living. A man is not completely bora until he be 
dead. Why then should we grieve that a new child is bora 
among the immortals, a new member added to their happy 
society ? We are spirits. That bodies should be lent us, 
while they can afford us pleasure, assist us in acquiring 
knowledge, or dmng good to our fellow-creatures, is a kind 
and benevolent act dt God. When they become unfit for 
these purposes, and afford us pain instead of pleasure, in- 
stead of an fud become an incumbrance, and answer none of 
the intentions for which they were riven, it is equally kind 
and benevolent that a way is provid^ by which we may get 
tid of them. Death is tnat way. We ourselves, in some 
lases, prudently choose a partial death. A mangled painful 
limb, which cannot be restored. w« wilUnfrly cut off. He who 
plucks out a tooth, parts with it freely, smce the pain goes 
with it : and he who (juits the whole body, parts at once with 
lUl pains, and possibilities of pains and diseases, it was liable 
to, or capable of making him suffer. 

Our friend and we were invited abroad on a party of plea- 
sure which is to last for ever. His chair was ready first ; 
and he is gone before us. We could not all conveniently 
start together ; and why should you and I be grieved at thiS; 
since we are soon to follow ana know where to find him ?— 
Adieu. 

B. Frakkliji« 



10 THE L-ATB 

DR. MATHER, OF BOSTON. 

Ret. Sir, 

I RECEIVED your kind letter with your excellent advice to 

the people of the United States, which I read with.^eat 

pU^asure, and hope it will be duly regarded. Such writings, 

though they may be lightly passed over by many readers, yet 
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if they make a deep imyession on one active mind in a huiw 
dred, the effects may be considerable. 

Permit me to mention one Uttle instance, which, though it 
relates to myself, will not le quite uninteresting to you. When 
I was a boy, I met with a book entitled ' Essays to do good,' 
vnich I tnink was written by your father. It had b^n so 
little regarded by a former possessor, that several leaves of it 
were torn out; but the remainder gave me such a turn of 
thinking, as to have an influence on my conduct through life ; 
for I have always set a greater value on the character of a 
doer of good, than any other kind of reputation ; and if I have 
been, as you seem to think, a useful citizen, the public owes 
the advantage of it to that book. 

Tou mention your being in your seventy-eighth year. I am 
in my seventy-nmth. We are grown old together. It is now 
more than sixty years since I lefl Boston ; but I remember 
well both your father and grandfather, having heard them both 
m the pulpit, and seen them in their houses. The last time 
I saw your father was the beginning of 1724, when I visited 
him alter my first trip to Pennsylvania. He received me in 
his library; and, on my taking leave, showed me a shorter 
way out of the house, through a narrow passage, which was 
crossed by a beam over head. We were still talking as I 
withdrew, he accompanying me behind, and I turning partly 
towards him, when he said hastily, * Stoop ! stoop V I did 
not understand him till I felt my head hit against the J>eam> 
He was a man who never missed any occasion of giving 
instruction ; and upon this he said to me : * You are youn^, 
and have the world before you : stoop as you go through it, 
and ]^ou will miss many hard thumps.' This advice, thus 
beat into my head, has frequently been of use to me ; and 
I oilen tliink of it, when I see pride mortified, and misfor- 
tunes brought up<m people by their carrying their heads too 
high. 

I long much to see agsun my native place ; and once hoped 
to lay my bones there. I lefl it in 172S. I visited it in 1733, 
1743. 1753, 1703 ; and in 1773 1 was in England. In 1774. 
I haa a sight of it, but could not enter, it being in possession or 
the enemy. I did hope to have been there in 1783, but could 
not obtain my dismission from this employment here; and 
now I fear I shal} never have that happiness. My best 
wishes however attend my dear country, * uto perpetua* It 
■ now blessed with an excellent constitution : may it last foi 
ever! 

This powerfol monarchj continues its friendship for the 
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tloited States. It is a friendship of liie utmost importance to 
our security, and should be carefully cultivated. Britain has 
not yet well digested the loss of its clominion over us ; and has 
gtill at times some flattering hopes of recovering it. Accidents 
may increase those hopes, and encourage dangerous attempts. 
A breach between us and France wouM infallibly bring the 
English again up<»i our backs ; and yet we have some wild 
beasts among our countrymen, who are endeavoring to weaken 
oat ccMinezion. 

Let us preserve our reputation, by performing our engage- 
ments ; our credit, by fulfilling our contracts and xir i/iends, 
by latitude and kindness : for we know not now so<xi we may 
mam have occasion for all of them. 

With great and sincere esteem, 

I have the hcxior to be 
Rev. Sir, 
Tour most obedient and 
Mo^ ijk.jnb1e servant, 

THE WHISTLfe. 
A True Story-^Writtm to fas Nephew. 

When I was a child, at seven years okl, my friends, on a 
hdidagP) filled my pockets with coppers. I went directly to a 
ihop where they sold toys for children ; and, being charmed 
with the sound of a whxstte^ that I met by the way in the hands 
of another boy, I voluntarily offered him all my money for one. 
I then came home, and went whistling all over the house, 
much pleased with my toUstfe, but disturbing all the family. 
My brothers, and sisters, and cousins, understanding the bar- 
|(«m I had made, told ine I had given four times as much for 
It as it was worth. This put me in mind what good things 
I ought have bought with the rest of my money ; and they 
laughed at me so much for my folly, that I cried with vexation, 
and the reflection gave me more chagrin than the wMstle gave 
mepleasure. 

This, however, was afterward of use to me, the impref^fiion 
eontinuing on my mind ; so that often, when I was tempteH to 
buy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, Don*t give too 
wmehfor the whude; and so 1 saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the actions 
of men, I thought I met with many, very many, who gave too 
WKUchJor the tohiatle. \ 
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When I saw any one too ambitious of court favors, sacrifi- 
ficin^ his time in attendacnce on levees, his repose, his hberl^, 
his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attaki it, I have said to 
myself, TVtu man gives too natch for hia wkutle. 

When I saw another found of popularity, constantly em- 
ployingi himself in political bustles, neglecting his own anaurs, 
and ruining them by that neglect ; JSe pa^/*, indeedy says I, 
too much far his whutle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of oMnfortable 
living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent friendship, for 
the sake of accumulating wealth ; Poor many says I, you do 
mdeed pay too much for your whistle, 

WAen I meet a man of pleasure, sacrificing every laudable 
improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to mere corporeal 
Muisations ; Mistaken many says I, you are providing pain 
far yours^ instead of pleasure; you give too much for your 
tohistle. 

If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine equi- 
~2es, all above his fortun'i^, for which he contracts debts, and 

ds his career in prison ; AlaSy says I, he has paid deary very 
dear y for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, married to an 
ill-natured brute of a husband ; What a pity it iSy says I, that 
she has paid so much for a whistle* 

In short, I conceived that great part of the miseries of man- 
Rind were ^rought upon them by the false estimates they had 
made of the value of things, ana by their giving too much for 
their whistles, r 

A PETITION 
To those who have the Superintendency ofEdueatUm, 
I ADDRESS myself to all the friends of youth, and conjure 
them to direct their compassionate regards to my unhappj^ fiite, 
in order to remove the prejudic es of which 1 am the victim. 
There are twin sisters of us : and the two eyes of man do not 
more resemble, nor are capable of being on oetter terms with 
each other than my s'lstcr and mycreli, were it not for the 
partiality of our parents, who made the most injurious distinc- 
tions between us. From my infancy, I have been led to 
consider my sister as a being of more elevated rank. I wan 
■uffered to ^row up without the least instruction, while nothing 
was spared in her education. She had masters to teach het 
srriting, drawing, music, and other accomplishmenta ; but if 
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by chance, I touched a pencil, a pen, or a needie, 1 wb» 
bitterly rebuked ; and more than once I have been beaten for 
being awkvirard, and wuitiiiff a graceful manner. It is true, 
my sister associated me wiu her upon some occasions ; but 
she always made a point of taking the lead, calling upon me 
only from necessity, or to figure by her side. 

out conceive not, Sirs, mat my complamts are instigated 
merely by vanity — ^No : my uneasiness is occasioned by an 
object much more serious. It b the practice in our family, 
that the whole business of providing for its subsistence falls 
upon ray sister and myself. If any indisposition should attadc 
my sister — and I mention it in confidence upcn this occasion, 
that she is subject to the gout, the rheumatism, and cramp, 
without making mention <» other accidents — what would be 
the fate of our poor family ? Must not the regret of our 
parents be excessive, at havii^ placed so great a difierenoe 
between sisters who are so perfectly equal ? Alas ! we must 
perish fix>m distress : for it would not be in my power even to 
scrawl a suppliant petition for relief, having been obliged to 
employ the nand of another in transcribing ue request which 
I have now the honor to prefer to you. 

Condescend, Sirs, to make my parents sensible of the 
mjustice of an exclusive tenderness, and of the necessity of 
distributing their care and affection among all their children 
squally. I am, with profound respect, 

Sirs, Your obedient servant, 

Thk Left Hand. 

HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEG. 
There are two sorts of people in the world, who, with 
euual degrees of health and wealtn, and the other comforts of 
life, become, the one happy, and the other miserable. This 
arises veir much from the different views in which they 
consider things, persons, and events ; and the effect of those 
different views upon their own minds. In whatever situation 
men can be placed, they may find conveniences and inconve- 
niences ; in whatever company, they may find persons and corv> 
versation more or less pleasing ; at whatever table, they may 
meet with meats and drinks of better and worse taste, dishes 
better and worse dressed : in whatever climate, they will find 
good and bad weather ; under whatever government, they will 
find good and bad laws, and good and bad tulministration ofthose 
laws : in whatever poem, or work of genius, they may see faults 
and beauties : in almost every face, and every person, they may 
diccover fine features and defects, good and bad qualities. 
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Under these circamstances, the two sorts of people above- 
mentioned fix their attention ; those who are disposed to be 
happy, on the conveniences of things, the pleasant parts of con- 
versation, the well-ctessed dishes, the goodness of the wines, 
the fine weather, &c. and enjoy all with cheerfulness. Those 
who are to be unhappy, think and speak only of the ccmtraries. 
Hence they are continually discontented themselves, and, 
by their remarks, sour the pleasures of society ; offend per- 
sonally many people, and make themselves everywhere di^ 
agreeable. If this turn of mind was founded in nature, such 
unhappy persons would be the more to be pitied. But as 
the disposition to criticise, and to be disgusted,. is, perhaps, 
taken up originally by imitation, and is, unawares, grown into 
a nabit, which, though at present strong, may nevertheless 
be cured when those who have it are convinced of its bad 
effect on their felicity ; I hope this Uttle admonition may be 
of service to them, and put them on changing a habit, which, 
though in the exercise it is chiefly an act of imagination, ^et 
it has serious consequences in liu), as it brings on real gnefs 
and misfortunes. For as many are offended by, and nj^Kxly 
loves, this sort of people ; no one shows them more th&n the 
most common civility and respect, and scarcely that ; and this 
frequendy puts them out of humor, and draws them into dis- 
putes and contentions. If they aim at obtaining some advan- 
ta^ges in rank or fortune, nobody wishes them success, or will 
stir a step, or speak a word to fiivor their pretensions. If 
they incur public censure or disgrace, no one will defend or 
excuse, and many join to aggravate their misconduct, and 
render them completely odious. If these people will not 
change thb bad habit, and condescend to be pleased with 
what is pleasing, without fretting themselves or others about 
the contraries, it is good for others to av(Hd an acquaintance 
with them, which is always disagreeable, and sometimes very 
mconvenient, especially when one finds one's self entangled 
m their quarrels. 

An old philosophical friend of mine was grown from ex- 
perience, very cautious in this particular, and carefully 
avoided any intimacy with such people. He had, like other 
philosophers, a thermometer to show him the heat of the 
weather ;. and a barometer to mark when it was likely to 
prove good or bad ; but there behig no instrument invented 
to discoyer, at first sight, this unpleasing disposition m a 
person, he, for that purpose, made use of his legs ; one of 
which was remarkably nandsome ; the other, by some acci- 
dent crooked and deformed. If a stranger, at first interview, 
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regarded his ag\y leg more than his handsome one, he 
doubted him. If he spoKe of it, and took no notice of the 
handsome leg, that was sufficient to determine my philosc^ 
pher to have no further acquaintance with him. Every body 
has not this two-legged instrument; but every one, with 9 
little attention, may observe signs of that carping, fault- 
finding disposition, and take the same resolution of avoidmg 
the acquaintance of those infected with it. I therefore ad- 
vise those critical, querulous, discontented, unhappy people, 
if they wish to be respected and beloved by others, and 
happy in themselves, tney should Uave qff" looking at the 
^lyieg. 



CONVERSATION OP A COMPANY OP EPHEMERA. 
With the Soliloqiqf qfone advanced in Age, 

TO MADAME BRILLIAITT. 

You may remember, my dear friend, that when we lately 
■pent that happy day, in the delightful garden and sweet 
society of the Moulin Joly, I stopt a little in one of our walks, 
and staid some time behind the company. We had been 
shown numberless skeletons of a kind of little fly, called an 
Ephemene, whose successive generations, we were told, were 
bred and expired within the day. I happened to see a living 
company of them on a leaf, who appeared to be engaged in 
Conversation. You know I understand aU the inferior animal 
tcmgues ; my too great application to the study of them is the 
best excuse I can give for the little progress I have made in 
your charming language. I listened through curiosity to the 
discourse of these little creatures ; but as they, in their na^- 
ticMnal vivacity, spoke three or four together, I could make 
but little of tneir conversation. I found, however, by some 
broken expressions that I heard now and then, they were 
disputing warmly on the merit of two forei^ musicians, one 
a cotinn, the other a moacheto ; in which dispute they spent 
their time, seeming as regardless of the shortness of their 
life as if they had been sure of living a month. Happy 
people, thought I, joa live certainly under a^ wise, just, and 
teild government, since you have no public grievances to 
complain of, nor any other subject of contention but the per* 
fections or imperfections of foreign music. I turned my head 
from them to an old gray-headed one, who was single on 
another leaf, and talking to himself. Bemg amused with his 
soliloquy, I put it down in writing, in hopes it will likewise 
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amuse her to whom I am so much indebted for the mo«st 
pleasing of all amusements, her delicious company and 
neayen^ harmony. 

* It was,' says he, * the opinion of learned philosophers of 
our race, who lived and flourished long before my time, that 
this vast world, the Moulin Jo^, could not itself subsist more 
than eighteen hours : and I thmk there was some foundation 
for that opinion ; since, by the apparent motion of the great 
luminary, that gives light to all nature, and which in my time 
has evidently declined considerably towards the ocean at i^m 
end of the earth, it must then finish its course, be extin^ished 
in tlie waters that surround us, and leave the world in cold 
and darkness, necessarily producing universal death and de- 
struction. I have lived seven of those hours : a great age, 
boing no less than 420 minutes of time ! How very few of us 
continue so long! I have seen generations bom, flourish, 
and expire. My present friends are the children and grand- 
children of the friends of my youth, who are now, alas, no 
more! and I must soon follow them; for, by the common 
course of nature, though still in health, I cannot expect to live 
above seven or ei^ht minutes longer. What now avails all 
my toil and labor m amassing honey-dew on this leaf, which 
I cannot live to enjoy. What my political struggles I have 
been engaged in, for the good of my compatriot inhabitants of 
this bush, or my philosophical studies for the benefit of out 
race in general : (for in politics what can laws do without 
morals ?J our present race of ephemerae will in a course of 
miimtes become corrupt, like those of other and older bushes, 
and consequently as wretched ! And in philosophy how small 
oar progress. Alas! art is long, and life is short! My 
friends would comfort me with the idea of a name, they say, I 
shall leave behind me ; and they tell me I have lived long 
enough to nature and to glory. But what will fame be to au 
ephemerae who no longer exists '/ and what will become of 
all history in the eighteenth hour, when the world itself, even 
the whole Mcnlin Joly^ shall come to its end, and be buried 
in a universal ruin V 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid pleasures now 
remain, but the reflection of a long life, spent m meaning well, 
the sensible conversation of a few good lady ephemerse, and 
now and then a kind smile and a tune tl'om the ever amiable 
Brilliant. B. Fb vitKLiiv. 
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MORALS OF CHESS. 

VLAYtHQ at chess is the most ancient and umversal gamo 
known among men ; for its original is beyond the memory of 
history, and it haa. for numberless ages, been the amusement 
of all the civilized nations of Asia, the Persians, the Indians, 
and the Chinese. Europe has had it above a thousand years , 
the Spaniards have spread it over their part of America, and 
it begms to make its appearance in these States. It is so 
interesting in itself, as not to need the view of gain to induce 
engaging m it; and thence it is never played for money. 
Those, therefore, who have leisure for such diversions, can- 
not find one that is more inn<^ent ; and the following piece, 
written with a view to correct (amon^ a few young friends) 
some little improprieties in the practice of it, shows, at the 
same time, that it may, in its effects on the mind, be not 
merely innocent, but advantageous to the vanquished as well 
as the victor. 

The game of chess is not merely an idle amusement. 
Several very valuable qualities of the mind, useful in the 
course of human life, are to be acquired or strengthened by it, 
so as to become habits, ready on all occasions. For life is a 
kind of chess, in which we have points to ^ain. and competi- 
tors or adversaries to contend with, and in which there is a 
vast variety of good and ill events, that are, in some degree, 
the effects of prudence or the want of it. By playing at diesF 
then, we learn, 

I. JFbreaightf which looks a little into futurity, considers 
the consequences that may attend an action ; for it is contin- 
ually occuring to the player, * If I move this piece, what 
will be the advantage of my new situation ? What use can 
my adversary make of it to annoy me ? What other moves 
can I make to support it, and to defend myself from his 
attacks V 

U. Circumspectionf which sur\-eys the whole chess-board. 
or scene of action, the relations of the several pieces ana 
situations, the dangers they are respectively exposed to, ihe 
several possibilities of their aiding each other, tne probabili- 
ties that the adversary may make this or that move, and attacK 
this or the other piece, and what different means can be used 
U> avdd his stroke, or turn its consequences against him. 

ni. Caution f not to make our moves too hastily. This 
habit IS best acquired by cbserving strictly the laws of the 
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game, such as, 'If you touch a piece, you must more R 
somewhere ; if you set it down, you must let it stand ;* and 
it is therefore best that these rules ^should be observed ; as 
the game more becomes the image of human life, and p'^r- 
Acularly of war ; in which if you have incautiously put you:- 
aelf into a bad and dangerous position, you cannot obtain 
your enemy's leave to withdraw }rour troops, and place them 
more securely, but you must abide all the consequences of 
your rashness. 

And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not being di»~ 
eouraged by present bad appearances in the state of our qffoars^ 
the habit of hoping for a favorable changCy and that of perse^ 
tering in the 8ear<^ of resources. The game is so full of events 
there is such a variety of turns in it, the fortune of it is so 
subject to sudden vicissitudes, and one so fre<^uontly, sJ\er 
Ions contemplation, discovers the means of extricating one's 
self from a supposed insurmountable difficulty, that one is 
encouraged to continue the contest to the last, in hope of 
victory by our own skill, or at least of giving a stale mate, by 
the neghgence of our adversary. And whoever considers, 
what in chess he of^en sees instances of, that particular pieces 
of success are apt to produce presumption, and its consequent 
inattention, by wnich the loss may be recovered, will learn not 
to be too much discouraged by the present success of his 
adversary, nor to despair of final ^ood fortune, upon every 
little check he receives in the pursuit of it. 

■That we may, therefore, be induced more frequently to 
choose this beneficial amusement, in preference to otliers, 
which are not attended with the same advantages, every 
circumstance which may increase the pleasure of it should be 
regarded ; and every action or word that is unfair, disre- 
spectful, or that in any way may give uneasiness, should be 
avoided, as contrary to the immediate intention of both the 
players, which is to pass the time agreeably. 

Therefore, first. If it is agreed to play according to the strict 
dies, then those rules are to be exactly observed by both 
parties, and should not be insisted on for one side, while de- 
viated from by the other — for this is not equitable. 

Secondly, If it is agreed not ta observe the rules exactly, 
but one party demands indulgences, he should then be as 
willing to allow them to the other. " 

Thirdly, No false move should «ver be made to extricate 
jrourself out of a difficulty, or to gain an advantage. Thor* 
can be no pleasure in playing with a person once detected ii 
fuch unfair practices. ^ 
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Fourthly, If your adversary is long in playing, yoa ought 
not to hurry him, or to express any uneasiness at his delay. 
You should not stag, nor wnistle, nor look at your watch, nor 
take up a book to read, nor make a tapping with your feet od 
the floor, or with your finders on the table, nor ao any thing 
that may disturb his attention. For all these things displease ; 
and they do not show your skill in playing, but your craftineM 
or your' rudeness. 

>'ifthly, You ought not to endeavor to amuse and deceive 
your adversary, by pretending to have made bad moves, and 
saying that you have now lost the game, in order to make him 
secure and careless, and inattentive to your schemes, for this 
is fraud and deceit, not skill in the game. 

Sixtlily, You must not, when you have gained a vict<My» 
use any triumphing or insulting expression, nor show too 
much pleasure ; but endeavor to console your adversary, and 
make him less dissatisfied with himself, by every kind of civil 
expression that may be used with truth : such as, < You un- 
derstand the game better than I, but you are a little inatten- 
tive ; or, you play too fast: or, you had the best of the game, 
but something happened to divert your thoughts, and that 
turned it in my favor.' 

Seventhly, If you are a spectator while others play, obgerve 
the most perfect silence. For if you give advice, you offend 
, both parues; him against whom you gave it, because it may 
cause the loss of his game ; and mm in whose favor you gave 
It, because, though it be good, and he follows it, he loses the 
pleasure he might have had, if you had permitted him to think 
until it had occurred to himself. Even aher a move, or moves, 
you must not, by replacing the pieces, show how it might have 
oeen placed better; for that displeases, and may occasi<Mi 
disputes and doubts about their true situation. AU talking to 
the players lessens or diverts their attention, and is therefore 
unpleasing. Nor should you give the least hint to either 
party, by any kind of noise or motion. If you do, you are 
unworthy to be a spectator. If you have a miri4to exercise 
or show your judgment, do it in playing your own game, when 
you have an opportunity, not in cnticLsing, or meddling with, 
or counselling the play of others. 

Lastly, If the same is not to be played rigorously, accord- 
ing to the rules above mentioned, then moderate your desire 
of victory over your adversary, and be pleased with one over 
yourself. Snatch not eagerly at every advantage offered by 
his unskilfulness or inattention ; but point out to him kmdly, 
Ihat by such a move he places or leaves a piece in danger and 
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VMupported ; that by another he will put his king m a per- 
"ous situation, &c. By this generous civility (so opposite to 
the unf&irness above forbidden^ you maj, indeed, nappen to 
ijse the game to your opponent, out yoii will win what is better, 
!«la esteem, his respect, and his affection ; together with the 
c^ent approbation and good-will of impartial spectators. 



THB ART OF PROCURING PLEASANT DREAMS. 
Inscribed to Miss ♦ » *, 

BEINO WRITTEN AT HER REQUEST. 

Asa great part of our life is spent in sleep, during which 
we have sometimes pleasing and sometimes painful dreams, 
it becomes of some consequence to obtain the one kind, and 
av<Hd the other ; for whether real or imaginary, pain is pain, 
and pleasure is pleasure. If we can sleep without dream- 
ing, it is well that painful dreams are avoided. If, while 
we sleep, we can have any pleasing dreams, it is, as the 
French say, tant gagne^ so much added to tlie pleasur«* of 
life. 

To this end it is, in the first place, necessary to be careful 
in preserving health, by duo exercise and great temperance ; 
for, in sickness, the ima^nation is disturbed ; and disagree- 
able, sometimes terrible ideas, are apt to present themselves. 
Exercise should precede meals, not immediately follow them : 
the first promotes, the latter, unless moderate, obstructs 
digestion. If afler exercise we feed sparingly, the digestion 
w3l be easy and good, the body lightsome, the temper cheerful, 
and all the animal functions performed a^eeably. Sleep, 
when it follows, will be natural and undisturbed. While 
indolence, with full feeding, occasions nightmares and hor- 
row inexpressible : we fail from precipices, are assaulted by 
wild beasts, murderers, and demons, and experience every 
variety of distress. Observe, however, that the quantities of 
food and exercise are relative things ; tiiose who move much 
may, and indeed ought, to eat more: those who use little 
exercise, should eat Tittle. In general, mankind, isince the 
improvement of cookery, eat about twice as much as nature 
requires. Suppers are not bad, if we have not dined ; but 
"^tless nights naturally follow hearty suppers, af er full din- 
ners. Indeed, as there is a difference in constitutions, some 
rest well after these meals; it costs them only a frightful 
dream and an apoplpxy, afler which they sleep till doomsday. 
Nothing, is more common in the newspapers, than instances 
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if people, who, afler eating a hearty supper, are found dead 
abed in the morning. 

Another means of preserving health, to be attended to, is 
the having a constant supply of fresh air in your bed-chamber. 
It has been a great mistake, the sleeping in rooms exactly 
closed, and in beds surrounded by curtains. No outward ur, 
that may come in to you, is so unwholesome as Uie un- 
changed air, often breathed, of a close chamber. As boiling 
water does not grow hotter by longer boiling, if the particles 
that receive greater%eat can escape ; so living bodies do not 
putrify, if the particles, as fast as they become putrid, can be 
thrown ofT. Nature expels them by the pores of the skin and 
lungs, and in a free open air, they are carried off; but, in a 
close room, we receive them again and again, though they 
become more and more corrupt. A number of persons 
crowded into a small room, thus spoil the air in a few minutes, 
and even render it mortal, as in the Black Hole at Calcutta. 
A single person is said only to spoil a gallon of air per minute, 
and therefore requires a longer time to spoil a chamberful ; 
but it is done, however, in proportion, and many putrid disor- 
ders have hence their origin. It is recorded of Methusalem, 
who beinff the longest liver, may be supposed to have best 

r served his health,' that he slept always in the open air : 
when he had lived five hundred years, an angel said to 
him, • Arise, Methusalem, and build thee a house, for thou 
idialt live yet five hundred years longer.' But Methusalem 
answered and said ; * If I am to live but five hundred years 
IcHiser, it is not worth while to build me a house— I will sleep 
in ue open air as I have been used to do.' Physicians, afler 
having tor a^es contended tliat the sick should not be indulged 
with tresh air, have at length discovered that it may do them 
good. It is therefore to oe hc^ed, that they may in time 
discover likewise, that it is not hurtiiil to those wlio are in 
health, and that we may then be cured of the aerophobia 
that at present distresses weak minds, and makes them 
choose to be stifled and poisoned, rather than leave open 
the window of a bed-chamber, or put down the glass m a 
coach. • 
Confined air, when saturated with perspirable matter,'*' wiH 

♦ What physicians call the perspirable matter, is that vapo. 
which passes oflT from our bodies, from the lungs, and through 
the pores of the skin. The quantity of this is said to be five 
eights of what we eat 
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Bot receive more ; and that matter must remain in our bodica, 
and occasion diseases : but it gives some previous notice of 
Its being about to be hurtful, by producing certain uneasiness, 
slight indeed at first, such as, with regard to the lungs, is a 
trifling sensation, and to the pores of the skin' a kind of rest^ 
Icssness which is difficult to describe, and few that feel it know 
Jie cause of it. But we may recollect, that sometimes, on 
waking in the night, we have, if warmly covered, found it 
difficult to sleep as[ain. We turn often, without Bnding 
repose in any position. This fidgettiness, to use a vulgar 
expression for want of a better, is occasioned wholly by an 
uneasiness in the skin, owing to tlie retention of the perspira^ 
ble matter — the bed-clothes having received their quantity, 
and being saturated, refusing to take any more. To become 
sensible of this by an experiment, let a person keep his posi- 
ti<Ni in the bed, but throw off the bed-clothes, and suffer tresh 
air to approach the part uncovered of his body ; he will then 
feel that part suddenly refreshed ; for the air will immediateh^ 
relieve the skin, bv receiving, licking up, and carrying off, 
the load of perspirable matter mat incommoded it. For every 
portion of cool air that approaches the warm skin, in receiy- 
mg its part of that vapor, receives therewith a degree of heat 
that rarifies and renders it lighter, when it will be pushed 
away, with its burden, by cooler and therefore heavier fresh 
air ; which, for a moment, supplies its place, and then, being 
likewise changed and warmed, gives way to a succeeding 
quantity. This is Uie order of nature, to prevent animals 
beins infected by their own perspiration. He will now be 
8ensn>le of the difference between the part exposed to the air, 
and that which, remaining sunk in the bed, denies the air 
access ; for this part now manifests its uneasiness more dis- 
tinctly by the comparison, and the seat of the uneasiness ia 
more plainly perceived, than when the whole surface of the 
body was affected by it. 

Here then is Mie great and general cause of unpleasinf 
dreams. For when uie body is uneasy, the mind will be 
distirfbed by it, and disagreeable ideas <» various kinds will, 
in sleep, be the natural consequences. The remedies, pre- 
ventive and curative, foUow : 

I. By eating moderately (as before advised for health*! 
sake) less perspirable matter is produced in a given time* 
hence the bed-ciothes receive it longer before they are satu- 
rated; and we may, therefore, sleep longer, before we are 
made uneasy by their refusing to receive any more. 

t. By using thinner and more porooe bectclothee, wUdi 
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will suffer the perspirable matter more easily lo pass throngfe 
them, we are less incommoded, such being Ioniser tolerable. 

S. When you are awakened by this uneasiness, and find 
you caTinot easily sleep aeain, set out of bed, beat up and 
turn your pillow, shake the bed-clothes well, with at least 
twenty shakes, then throw the bed open, and leave it to cool; 
in the meanwhile, continum^ undrest, walk about your cham* 
ber, till your ddn has had time to discharge its load, which it 
will do sooner as the air may be drier and colder. When 
you begin to feel the cold air unpleasant, then return to your 
bed ; and you will soon fall asleep, ana your sleep ^viU be 
sweet and pleasant. All the scenes presented to your fancy 
will be of the pleasing kind. I am often as agreeably enter- 
tained with them, as by the scenery of an opera. If you 
happen to be too indolent to get out of bed, you may, instead 
of It lift up your bedclothes with one arm and leg, so as to 
draw in a good deal of fresh air, and by letting them fall, force 
it out again ; this, repeated twenty times, wm so clear them 
of the perspirable matter thay have imbibed, as to permit your 
sleeping well for some time afUrwazd. But this latter method 
is not equal to the former. 

Those ^o do not lore trouble, and can afford to have two 
beds, vrill find £^at luxury in rismg, when they wake m a hot 
bed, and going mto the cool one. Such shifHng of beds would 
also be of great service to persons ill of a fever, as it refreshes 
and fi^quently procures sleep. A very lar^e bed, that will 
admit a removal so (fistant from the ra^ situation as to be 
oool and sweet, may in a degree answer the same end. 

One or two observations more will conclude this lit lie piece. 
Care must be taken, wh«i you lie down, to dispose your pillow 
■o as tp suit ytMir manner of placing your head, and to be 
perfecUy easy; then place your limM so as not to bear 
mconveniently hard upon <»ie another; as for instance, the 
joints of your ancles : for though a bad position may at first 
give but little pain, and be haraly noticed, yet a continuance 
will render it less tolerable* and the uneasiness may come on 
you while you are asleep, and disturb yom imagmation^ 

These are the rules of the art. But though they will 
generally prove effectual in producing the end intended, there 
IB a case in which the most punctual observance of them wiA 
be totally fruitless. I do not mention the case to you, mjr dear 
frieiid : but my account of the art would be imperfect without 
it. The case is, when the person who desires to have the 
pleasant dreams, has not taken care to preserve, what u 
pecessaiy above all things, 

A Good Covscieitck. 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN. 
fVritten anno 1748. 

TO MY FRIEND, A. B. 

K t you have desired it of me, I write the following hints, which 

have been of service to me, and may, if observed, be so to you. 

Remember that time is money. He that. can earn ten 
BhiUinss a day by his labor, and goes abroad, or sits idle one 
half of that day, though he spends but sixpence during his 
diversion or idleness, ought not to reckon that the only expense ; 
he has really spent, or rather thrown away, five shillings 
besides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his money 
he in my hands after it is due, he ^ves me the interest, or bo 
much as I can make of it during that time. This amounts to 
a considerable sum where a man has good and large credit, 
and makes good use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific generating nature. 
Money can beget money, and its offspring can beget more, 
and so on. Five shillings turned is six ; turned again it is 
seven and threepence : and so on till it becomes a hundred 
pounds. The more there is of it, the more it produces every 
turning, so that the profits rise quicker and quicker. He that . 
kills a breeding sow, destroys all her offspring to the thou- 
sandth generation. He that murders a crown, destroys all 
that it might have produced, even scores of pounds. 

Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat a day. 
For this little sum (which may be daily wasted either in time 
or expense, unperceived) a man of credit may, on his own 
security, have the constant possession and use of a hundred 
pounds. So much in stock, briskly turned by an industrious 
man, produces great advantage. 

Remember this saying : * The ^ood paymaster is lord of 
another man's purse.* He that is known to pay punctually 
and exactly to the time he promises, may at any time, and on 
any occasion, raise all the money his friends can spare. This 
is sometimes of great use. After industry and frugality. 
nothing contributes more to the raising of a young man in tfte 
world, than punctuality and justness in all his dealings : there- 
fore never keep ,borTr.«^ed money an hour beyond the tune 
you promised, lest a disappointmert shu* up your friend's 
purse for ever. g 
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The most trifling actions that affect a man^s credit are to 
be regarded. The sound of your hammer at five in the 
rooi-ning, or nine at nighty heard oy a creditor, makes him easy 
six monihs longer ; but if be sees you at a billiard table, oi 
hears youi voice at a tavern, wh«i you should be at work, he 

, sends for his money the next day ; demands it before he can 
receive it in a lump. 

It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what you owe : 
it makes you appear a careful as well as an honest man, and 
that still increases your credit. 

Beware of thinkmg all your own that you possess, and of 
living accordingly. It is a mistake that many people who 
have credit fall mto. To prevent this, keep an exact account, 
for some time, both of your expenses and your income. If 
you take the pains at first to mention particulars, it will have 
this good effect; you will discover how wonderfully small 
trifling expenses mount up to large sums, and will discern 
what might have been, and may for the future be saved 
without occasioning any great inconvenience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as plain as 
the way to' market. It depends chiefly on two words, tmZus- 
try waa frugality ,* that is, waste neither Ame nor money ^ but 
make the best use of both. Without industry and frugality 
nothing will do, and with them every diing. He that gets all 
he can honestly, and saves all he gets [necessary expenses 

•excepted,) will certainly become rich — if that Being, who 
ffoverns the world, to wfiom all should look for a blessing on 
Uieir honest endeavors, doth not in his wise providence other- 
wise determine. 

An Old Tradesman. 

NECESSARY HINTS TO THOSE THAT WOULD 
BE RICH. 
WriUen armo 1736. 
The use of money is all the advantage there is in having 



For six pounds a year you mav h«;ve the use of one hun« 
dred pounds, provided yoa are a u*«n of known prudence and 
honesty. 

He that spends a ^roat a day luiy, spends idly above six 
pounds a year, which' is the price for the use of one hundred 
pounds. 

He that wastes idly a groat's worth of his time per day, one 
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day with another, wastes the privilege of using one hnnditc: 
pounds each day. 

He that idly loses five, shillings worth of time, loses fire 
shillings, and might as prudently throw fire shillings into the 
sea. 

He that loses five shilUngs, not only loses that sum, but all 
the advantages that might be made by turning it in dealing , 
which, by the time that a young man becomes old, will amount 
to a considerable sum of money. 

Again, he that sells upon credit, askd a price for what he 
sells equivalent to the pnncipal and interest of his money for 
the time he is to be kept out of it ; therefl^re, he that buys 
upon credit, pays interest (or what he buys ; and he that pays 
ready money, might let that money out to use : so that ne 
that possesses any thing he has bought, pays mterest for the 
use of it. 

Yet, in buying goods, it is best to pay readv money, be- 
cause, he that sells upon credit, expects to lose five per cent, 
by bad debts ; therefore, he charges, on all he sells upon credit, 
an advance that shall make up that deficiency. 

Those who pay for what they buy upon credit, pay their 
share of this advance. 

He that pays ready money, escapes, or may escape that 
eharge. 

A penny sav'd is twopence clear; 
A pin a day is a groat a year. 

THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY IN EVERY 
MAN'S POCKET. 

At this time, when the general complaint is that—' maaej 
IS scarce,' it will be an act of kindness to infi>rm the moneyless 
tiow they may reinforce their pockets. I will acquaint them 
with the true secret of money-catching — the certain way to 611 
mnpty purses— and how to keep th^ always full. Two sim- 
ple rules, well observed, will do the business. 

First, Let honesty and industry be thy constant companions ; 
and, 

Secondly, Spend one penny less than thy clear gains. 

Then shall tiiy hide-bound pocket soon begin to thrive, and 
will never again cry with the empty bellyache ; neither will 
creditors insult thee, nor want oppress, nor hunger bite, nor 
nakedness freeze thee. The whole hemisphere will shine 
brighter, and pleasure spring up in every corner of thy heart. 
Now, therefore, embra*^ these rules and be happy. Banish 
the bleak winds of s<ntow firom thy mind, and hve indepen- 
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dem. Then shall thoa be a man, and not hide thy face ut 
the approach of the rich, n<Mr sufTer the pain of feeling little 
when the sons of fortune walk at thy right hand ; for inde- 
pendency, whether with little or much, is good fortune, and 
glaceth thee on even ground with the proudest of the eolden 
eece. Oh, then, be wise, and let industry walk with tnee m 
the morning, and attend thee until thou reachest the evening 
hour for rest. Let honesty be as the breath of thy soul, ojm 
never forget to have a penny, when all thy expenses are enu- 
merated and paid : then shalt thou reach the point of happi- 
■ess, and independence shall be thy shield and buckler, my 
helmet and crown ; then shall thy soul walk upright, nor stoop 
to the silken wretch because he hath riches, nor pocket an 
abuse because the hand which offers it wears a ring set with 
diamonds. 

AN ECONOMICAL PROJECT. 
A translation of this Letter appeared in one of the daily papers 

of Paris, about the year 1784. The following is the original 

piece, with some additions and corrections made by the 

Author. 

To ike AiOkara qf the Journal. 
Messieurs, 

You often entertain us with accounts of new discoveries. 
Permit me to communicate to the public, through your paper, 
one that has lately bpen made by myself, and which 1 con- 
ceive may be of great utility. 

I was the other evening m a grand company, where the new 
lamp of Messrs. Cluinquet and Lange was introduced, and 
much admired for its splendor ; but a general inquiry was made 
whether tne oil it consumed was not in proportion to the light 
it afforded, in which case there would be no saving in the use 
of it. No one present could satisfy us <mi that point, which 
all agreed ought to be kflown, it being a very desirable thing 
to lessen, if possible, the expense of lighting our apartments, 
when eveiy other article of family expense was so much 
augmented. 

I was {leased to see this general concern for economy, for 
I love economy exceedingly. 

I went home, and to bed, three or four hours aAer midnight, 
with my head full of ^le subject. An accidental sudden noise 
waked me about six in the morning, when I was surprised to 
find my room filled with light ; ana I imagined at first, that a 
number of those lamps had been brought into it ; but, rubbinff 
my eyes, I oerceived the light came in at the windows. I 
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got ap and looked out to see what mi^ht be the occasion of it, 
when I saw the sun just rising above me horizon, from whence 
he poured his rays plentifully into my chamber, my domestic 
having negligently onutted the preceding evening to close tlie 
shutters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very well, and found that 
It was about six o'clock j| and still thinking it something extra- 
ordinary that the sun should rise so early, I looked iitto the 
almanack, where I found it to be the hour given for his rising 
on that day. I looked forward, too, and found he was to rise 
still earlier every day till towards the end of June ; and that at 
no time in the year he retarded his rising so long as till eight 
o'clock. Your readers, who with me have never seen any 
si^s of sunshine before noon, and seldom regard the astrono- 
mical part of the almanack, will be as much astonished as I 
was, when they hear of his rising so early ; and especially when 
I assure them, that he gives light as soon as he rises. I am con* 
▼inced of this. I am certain of my fact. One cannot be more 
certain of any fact. I saw it with my own eyes. And bavins 
lepeated this observation the three following mornings, I found 
always precisely the same result. 

Yet it so happens, that when I speak of this discovery to 
others, I can easily perceive by tlieir countenances, thou^ 
they forbear expressing it in words, that they do not quite 
' elieve me. One, indeed, who is a learned natural philoso- 
pher, has assured me, that I must certainly be mistaken as to 
the circumstance of the li^ht coming into my room ; for it being 
well known, as he says, tnat there could be no light abroad at 
diat hour, it follows that none could enter from without ; and 
that of consequence, my windows beins accidentally lef^ open, 
iftstead of letting in the light, had omy seryed to let out the 
iarkness ; and he used many ingenious arguments to show 
me how I might, by that means, have been qeceived. I own - 
that lie puzzled me a little, but he did not satisfy me; and the ■ 
subsequent obseryations I made as above mentioned, C(Xifirmed 
me in my first opinion. 

This event has given rise, in my mind, to seyeral serious 
and important reflections. I considered that, if I had not been 
awakened so early in the morning, I should have slept sii 
hours longer by the Ucht of the sun. and in exchange have 
liyed six hours the fdlowing ni^ht by candl&4ight; and the 
latter being a much more expensive li^t than the fi>rmer, my 
toye of economy induced me to master up what little arithmetic 
I was master of, and to make some calculations, which I shall 
five you, after observing, that utility is, in my opimon, the te# 
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of value in matters of invention, and that a discovery wliich 
can be applied to no use, or is not good for scnnething, is good 
for nothing;. 

I toolt Ktr the basis of my calculation the suppositicm, that 
there are 100,000 families m Paris, and that- these families 
eaoaame in the night half a pound of bougies, or candles, per 
hour. I think this is a moderate allowance, taking one family 
with another ; fen* though I believe some consume less, I know 
that many consume a great deal more. Then estimating 
seven hours per day, as the medium quantity between the time 
of the suu*s rising and ours, he rising during the six following 
months from six to eight hours before noon, and there being 
seven hours of course per night in which we bum candies, the 
account will stand thus : — 

In the six months between the twentieth of March and the 

twentieth of September, there are Nights • 183 

Hours of each night in which we bum candles • 7 

Multiplication gives for the total number of hours 1,281 

These 1,281 hours, multiplied by 100,000, the 
number of inhabitants given 128,100,000 

One hundred and twenty-eight millions and one 
hundred thousand hours, spent at Paris by 
candle-light, wluch at half a pound of wax and 
tallow per hour, gives the weight of ... 64,050,000 

Sixty-four millions and fifty thousand pounds, 
which, estimating the whole at the medium 
price of thirty sols the pound, makes the sum 
of nbbty-six millions ana seventy-five thousand 
livres tournois . • • • • 96,075,000 

An immense sum ! that the city of Paris might save every 
year, by the economy of using sunshine instead of candles. 

If it should be said^ that people are apt to be obstinately 
attached to old customs, and that it ^ill be difficult to induce 
them to rise before noon, consequently my discovery can be 
of little use ; I answer, NU detperandim, I believe all who 
have common sense, as soon as they have learnt from this 
paper, that it is day-hght when the sun rises, will contrive to 
yise with him : and to compel the rest, I would propose the 
following regulation : 

First. Let a tax be laid of a louis per window, on every 
•indow that ia provided with ahuttera to keep out the light of 

JMSSUk 
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Second. Lei the same salutary operation of police be made 
use of to prevent our buminsr caiklles, that inclined us last 
winter to be more economical in burning wood ; that is, let 
guards be placed in the shops of the wax and tallow-chandlers, 
and no family be permitted to be supplied with more than one 
pound of candles per week. 

Third. Let gucu^ also be posted to stop all the coaches. 
&c. that would pass the streets after sunset, except those ot 
physicians, surgeons, and midwives. 

Fourth. Every morning, as soon as the sun rises, let all the 
bells in every church be set a ringing : and if that is not suffi- 
cient, let cannon be fired in every street, to wake the sluggards 
eflTectually, and make them open their eyes to see then* true 
interest. 

All the difficulty will be in the first two or three days ^ after 
which the reformation will be as natural and easy as the pre- 
sent irregularity; for ce tCest que le jjremier pas qui coute» 
Oblige a man to rise at four in the morning, and it is more than 
probable he shall go willingly to bed at eight in the evening; 
and, having had eight hours' sleep, he will rise more willingly 
at four the following morning. But this sum of ninety-six 
millions and seventy-five thousand livres is not the whole of 
what may be saved by my economical .project. You may 
observe that I have calculated upon only one-half of the year, 
and much may be saved in the other, though the days are 
shorter. Besides, the immense stock of wax and tallow left 
unconsumed during the summer, will probably make candles 
much cheaper fer the ensuing winter, and continue cheaper as 
long as the proposed reformation shall be supported. 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thus freely commu* 
nicated and bestowed by me on the public, I demand neither 
place, pension, exclusive privilege, or any other reward what- 
ever. I expect only to have the honor or it. And yet I know 
there are little envious minds who will, as usual, deny me this, 
and say, that my inventipn was known to the ancients, and 
perhaps they may bring passages out of the old books in proof 
of it. I will not dispute with these people that the ancients 
knew not the sun would rise at certain hours ; thej possibly 
had, as we have, almanacks that predicted it : but it does not 
follow from thence, that they knew ke gave light as soon as he 
tose. This is what I claim as my discovery. If the ancients 
knew it, it must have been long since forgotten, for it cettainly 
Was unknown to the modems, at least to the Parisians ; whiclfi 
to prove, I need bat use one plain simple argument. They 
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Are as well instracted, judicious, and prudent a people as exist 
any where in the world, all professing, like myself, to be lovers 
of economy ; and, from the many heavy taxes required from 
them hy the necessities of the state, have surely reason to be 
economical. I say, it is impossible that so sensible a people, 
under such circumstances, should have lived so long by the 
smoky, unwholesome, and enormously expensive light or can- 
dles, if they had really known that they might have had an 
much pure light of the sun for nothing. I am, &c. 

f An Abowne. 



SKETCH OF AN ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Fbr the Conaideratum of the Tnuiees of the PkOaddphia 

Academy, 
It is expected that every scholar to be admitted into this 
school be at least able to pronounce and divide the syllables 
in reading, and to write a legible hand. None to be received 
that are under years of age. 

FIR8T| OR LOWEST CLASS. 

Let the first class learn the English grammar rules, and at 
the same time let particular care be U^cn to improve them 
m orthography. Perhaps the latter is best done by pairing 
the scholars ; two of those nearest e<)ual in their spelling to be 
put together. Let these strive for victory ; each propounding 
ten words every day to the other to be spellea. He that 
spells truly most of the other's words, is victor for that day ; 
he that is victor most davs in a month to obtain a prize, a 
m'etty neat book of some kind, useful in their future studies. 
This method fixes the attention of children extremely to the 
orthography of words, and makes them good spellers very 
early. It is a shame for a man to be so ignorant of this little 
art, in his own language, as to be perpetually confounding 
words of like sound and different significations ; the conscious- 
ness of which defect makes some men, otherwise of good 
learning and understanding, averse to writing even a common 
letter. 

Let the pieces read by the scholars in this class be short ; 
such as Croxal's fables and little stories. In giving the lesson, 
let it be read to them ; let the meaning of the difficult words 
in it be explained to them ; and let them con it over by them- 
selves before they are called to read to the master or usher ; 
who is to take particular care that they do not read too fast, 
and that they duly observe the stops and pauses. A vocabu« 
lary of the most usual difficult words might be formed for their 
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dse, with explanations ; and they might daily get a few of 
those words and explanations by heart, which would a little 
exercise their memories ; or at feast they might write a num- 
ber of them in a small book for that purpose, which would 
help to fix the meaning of those words m their minds, and at 
the same time iiimish ereiy one with a little dictionary for his 
future use. 

THE SECOND CLASS. 

To be taught reading with attention, and with proper mod- 
ulations, of the voice, according to the sentiment and the 
subject. 

Some short pieces, not exceeding the length of a Spectator, 
to be given this class for lessons, (and some of the easier 
Spectators would be very suitable for the purpose.) These 
lessons might be given every night as tasks ; the scholars to 
study them agamst the morning. Let it then be required of 
them to give an account, first ofthe parts of Apeech, and ccA- 
struction of cne or two sentences. This wm oblige them to 
recur frequently to their grammar, and fix its principal rules 
in their memory. Next, of the intention of the writer, or the 
scope ofthe piece, the meaning of each sentence, and of every 
oncommon word. This would early acquaint them with the 
meaning and force of words, and give them that most neces- 
saiT habit of reading with attention. 

The master then to read the piece with the proper modula- 
tions of voice, due emphasis, and suitable action, where action 
is reouired ; and put tne youth on imitating his manner. 

Wnere the author has used an expression not the best, let 
it be pointed out ; and let his beauties be particularly remarked 
to the youth. 

Let the lessons for reading be varied, that the youth may 
be made acquainted with good styles of all kinds in prose 
and verse, and the proper manner of reading each kmd— 
sometimes a well-told story, a piece of a sermon, a general's 
speech to his soldiers, a speech in a tragedy, some part of a 
comedy, an ode, a satire, a letter. Hank verse, Hudibrastic, 
heroic, &c. But let such lessons be chosen for reading, as 
contain some useful instruction, whereby the understanding or 
morals of the youth may at the same time be improved. 

It it required that they should first study and understand 
the lessons, before they are put upon reading them properly 
«o which end each boy shoula have an English Dictionary to 
Wp him over difficulties. When our boys read English to 
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us, we are apt to imagine they understand what they reai, 
because we do, and because it is their mother tongue. B it 
they often read as parrots speak, knowing little or nothing e. 
the meaniner. And it is impossible a reader should give the 
due modulation to his voice, and pronounce properly, unless 
his understanding goes before his tongue, and makes him 
master of the sentiment. Accustoming boys to read aloud 
what they do not first understand, is the cause of those even 
set tones ao common among readers, which, when they hav© 
once got a habit of using, they find so difficult to correct ; by 
which means, among fifty readers we scarcely find a good 
one. For want of ^ood reading, pieces published with a view 
to influence the mmds of men, for their own or the public 
benefit, lose half their force. Were there but one good reader 
in a neighborhood, a public orator might be heard throughout 
a nation with the same advantages, and have the same effect 
upon his audience as if they stood within the reach of hu< 
voice. 

THV THIRS CLASS. 

To bo taught speaking properly and gracefully, which is nea« 
akin to gooil reading, and naturally follows it in the studies 
of youth. Let the scholars of this class begin with learning 
the elements of rhetoric, from some short system, so as to 
^e able to give an account of the most useful tropes and 
figures. Let all their bad habits of speaking, all odences 
against good gram.nar, all corrupt or foreign accents, and ail 
improper phrases bu pointed out to them. Short speeches 
from the Roman or other history, or from the parliamentary 
debates, might be got by heart, and delivered with the proper 
action, &c. — Speeches and scenes in our best tragedies and 
comedies, (avoiding every thing that could injure the morals of 
youth,) might likewise be got by rote, and the boys exercised 
IQ delivering or acting them ; great care being taken to form 
their manner after the truest models. 

For their farther improvement, and a little to vary their 
studies, let then now besin to read history, after havmg goc 
by heart a short table of the principal epochs in chron(^ogy. 
They may begin with RoUin's Ancient and Roman Histories, 
and proceed at proper hours, as they go through the subse- 
quent classes, with the best histories of our own nation and 
colonies. Lot emulation be excited among the boys, by giving, 
weekly, little prizes, or other small encouragements to those 
who are able to give the best account of what they have read, 
M to times, pla^, names of persons, &c. This will maks 
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ihem read with atCeni ion, and irapriot the history well in their 
memories. In remsirking on the hutory, the master will have 
fine opportunities of instilling instruction of various kinds, and 
of improving the morals, as well as the understandings, of 
youth. 

The natural and mechanic history, contained in the Speo^ 
tacU de la Nature^ might also be begun in this class, and con- 
tinued through the subsequent classes, by other books of the 
same kind ; for, next to the knowledge of duty, this kind of 
kzKtwled^e is certainly the most useful, as well as the most 
entertainmg. The merchant may thereby be enabled better 
(o understand many commodities in trade ; the handicraflsman 
to improve his business b;^ new instruments, mixtures, and 
materials, and frequently hmts are given for new methods of 
improving land, that may be set <hi foot gre^y to the advantage 
of a country. 

THE F0I7RTH CLASS. 

Tb be taught composition. Writing one's own language 
well, is the next necessary accomplishment ailer good speaking. 
It is the writing-master's business to take care that the bovs 
make fair characters, and place them straight and even in tne 
lines : but to form their style, and even to take care that the 
stops and capitals are properly disposed, is the part of the 
English master. The boys should be put on writing letters 
to each other on anv common occurrences^ and on various 
subjects, imaginary business, &c., containing litde stories, 
accounts of their late reading, what parts of authors please 
them, and why ; letters of congratulation, of compliment, (^ 
request, of thanks, of recommendation, of admonition, of con- 
solation, of expostulation, excuse, &c. In these they should 
be taught to express themselves clearly, consisely, and natu- 
rally, without affected words or lugh-flown phrases. All their 
letters to pass throu^ the master^ hands, who is to point out 
the faults, advise the corrections, and commend what he ^inds 
right. Some of the best letters published in their own lansuage. 
as Sir William Temple's, those of Pope and his friencb, and 
some others, might be set befwe the youth as models, thi^ir 
beauties pointed out and explained by the master, the letters 
themselves transcribed by the scholar. 

Dr. Johnson's Ethics Elemental or First Principles of Mo- 
rality, may now be read by the scholars, and explamed by the 
master, to lay a solid foundation of virtue and piety in their 
minds. And as this class continues the reading (^history, let 
diem now, at proper lkv«8, receive some farther instructioii ib 
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chronology and in that part of geography (from the i 
ical master^ vrhich is necessary to understand the maps and 
globes. Tney should also be acquainted with the noodem 
names of the places they find mentioied in ancient writem. 
The exercises of good reading, and proper speaking, stUi c<»- 
luMied at suitable times. 

THS FIFTH CLASS. 

To iroprore the youth in composition, they may now, besides 
continuing to write letters, begin to write littie essays in prose, 
and sometimes in verse ; not to make them poets, but lor this 
reason, that nothing acquunts a lad so speedily with a variety 
of expression^ as the necessity o finding such words and 
phrases, as will suit the measure, sound, and rhyme of verse, 
and at the same time well express the sentiment. These 
essays should all pass under the master's e^e, who will point 
out tneir faults, and put the writer on correcting them. Where 
the jud^ent is not ripe enough for forming new essays, let 
the sentiments of a Spectator be given, and required to be 
clothed in the scholar's own words ; or the circumstances of 
some good story : the scholar to find expression. Let them 
be put sometimes on abridging a paragraph of a diffuse author ; 
sometimes on dilating or amplifying what is wrote more closely. 
And now let Dr. Johnson's Noetica^ (x First Principles of 
Human Knowledge, containing a logic, or art of reasoning, 
&c., be read by the vouth, and the dmiculties that may occur 
to them be explainea by the master. The reading of history, 
and the exercise of good reading, and just speaking, still con* 
tinned. 

SIXTH CLASS. 

In this class, besides continuing the studies of the prece- 
ding in history, rhetoric, logic, moral and naturd philosophy, 
the oest English authors may be read and explained; as Til- 
lotson, Milton, Locke, Addison, Pope, Swif\, the higher 
papers in the Specta^ and Guardian, the best translations 
<if Homer, Virgil, and Horace, of Telemachus, Travels of 
Cyrus, &c. 

Once a year let there be public exercises in the hall ; the 
trustees and citizens present. Then let fine gilt books be given 
as prizes to such boys as distinguish themselves, and excel 
the others in an^r branch of learning, makin? three degrees of 
comparison; giving the best prize to him mat perfo-ms best, 
a less valuable one to him that comes up next to the best ; and 
another to the third. Commendations, encouragement, and 
«dvice to the rest, keeping up their hopes, that by industry 
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they may excel another time. The names of those that obtaia 
*iieprize, to be yearly printed in a list. 

The hours of each day are to be divided and disposed in sudb 
a manner as that some classes may be with the writing master, 
improving their hands, otliers witn the mathematical master, 
learning arithmetic, accounts, geography, use of the globes, 
drawing, mechanics, &c. ; while the rest are in the English 
school, under the English master's care. 

Thus instructed, youth will come out of this school fitted for 
learning any business, calling, or profession, except in such 
wherein lan^ages are requured; and though unacquainted 
with any ancient or foreign tongue, they will be masters of 
their own, which is of more immediate and general use ; and 
withal, will have attained many other valuable accomphsh- 
ments ; the time usuallv spent m acquiring those languages, 
often without success, being here employ^ in laying such a 
foundation of knowledge and ability, as, properly improved, 
may qualify them to pass through and execute the several 
offices-of civil life, with advantage and reputation to themselves 
and country. 



DN MODERN INNOVATIONS IN THE ENGLISH LAN 
GUAGE AND IN PRINTING. 

TO HOAH WEBSTER, JUN. E8^., AT HAKTFOBD. 

Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 1789. 

I RECEIVED sometime since your Diuertatkn on the Engm 
lish Language. It is an excellent work, and will be greatly 
useful in turning the thoughts of our countrymen to correct 
wri.ing. Please to accept ray thanks for it, as well as for the 
great bono you have done me in its dedication. I ought to 
hive made this acknowledment sooner, but much indispobiti(Mi 
prevented me. 

I cannot but applaud your zeal for preserving the purity of 
our langupge both in its expression and pronunciation, and in 
correcting the popular errors several of our states are cclinu- 
ally falling into with respect to both. Give me leave to men- 
tion some of them, though possibly they may haVe already 
occurred to yai. I wish, however, that in some future pub- 
lication of yours, you would set a discountenancing mark upon 
them. The first I remember, is the word imprwed. When 
I left New-England in the year 172S, this word had never 
been used among us, as &r as I know^ but in the sense of 
mmdiorated or nutde better, except once m a very old book of 
Dr. Mather's, entitled ^RemarluaUe Pmvidenctt.' As that 
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man wrote a very obscure h«nd, I remember that when I rea/* 
that word in his book, used instead of the word emjp^edy^ 
conjectured that it was an error of the printer, who had mis- 
taken a short I in the writing for an r, and a y with too short a 
tail for a V, whereby employed was converted into improved: 
but when I n-itumed to Boston in 1733, 1 found this change 
had obtained favor, and was thef become common ; for I met 
with it often in perusing the newspapers, where it frequently 
ulade an appearance rather ridiculous. Such, for inst^ce, 
as the advertisement of a countrv-hoase, which had been many 
years improved as a tavern ; and in the character of a deceased 
country gentleman, tliat he had been, for more than thirty 
^ears, vrnprmed as a jusdce of peace. This use of the word 
tmprove is peculiar to New-England, and not to be met with 
among many other speakers of English, either on this or on 
the otfier side of the water. 

During my late absence in France, I find that several other 
new words have been introduced into our parliamentaiy lan- 
^age. For example, I find a verb formed from the 8ubstan<« 
tive notice. I should not have noticed thiSf were it not that the 
gentleman, &c. Also another verb from the substantive ad- 
vocate : TIte gentleman who advocates, or who has advocated 
that motion, &c. Another from the substantive progreM, the 
most awkward and abominable of the three : 'i%e committee 
having progressed, resolved to adjourn. The word opposed, 
though not a new word, I find used in a new manner, as, Jfte 
gentiemen who are opposed to this measure, to which I have also 
m/self alwa^ been opposed. If you should happen to be of 
my opinion, with respect to those innovations, you will use 
your authority in reprobating them. 

The Latin language, long the vehicle used in distributing 
knowledge among the different nations of Europe, is daily 
more and more neglected ; and one of the modem tongues, 
viz. French, seems, in pomt of universality, to have supplied 
its place. It is spoken m all the courts of Europe ; and most 
of the literati, those even who do not speak it, have acquired 
a knowledge of it, to enable them easily to read the books that 
are written in it. This gives a conmderable advantage to 
that nation. It enables its authors to inculcate and spread 
through other nations, such sentiments and opinions, on im- 
portant points, as are most conducive to its interests, or which 
may contribute to its reputation, by promoting tiie common 
interests of mankind. It is, perhaps, owing to its being wnt- 
ten in French, that Voltaire's Treatise' on Toleration has had 
so sudden and so great an effect on the bigotry of Europe, af 
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almost entirely to disarm it. The {general use of the French 
lancruave has likewise a very advantageous effect on the profits 
of the hookselling branc^ of commerce ; it being well known, 
that the more copies can be sold that are struck off from one 
composition of types, the profits increase in a much greater 
proportion than they do in making a greater number of pieces 
m any other kind of manufacture. And at present there is 
no capital town in Europe without a French bookseller's shop 
corresponding with Paris. Our English bids fair to obtain 
the second place. The great body of excellent printed sei^ 
mons in our language, and the freedom of our writings on 
political subjects, have indticed a ?reat number of divines, of 
different sects and nations, as well as gentlemen concerned in 
public afiairs, to study it so far at least as to read it. And if 
we were to endeavor the facilitating its progress, the study of 
our tongue might become much more general. Those who 
have employed some part of their time m learning a new Ian* 
gua^e, must have frequently observed, that whue their ao- 
quamtance with it was imperfect, difficulties, small in thero> 
■ekes, have operated as gr^at ones in obstructin|r their progress. 
A book, for example, ill printed, or a pronunciation in speaking 
not well articulated, would render a sentence unintelligible, 
which from a clear print or a distinct speaker, would nave 
been immediately comprehended. If, therefore, we would 
have the benefit of seeing our language more generally known 
unong mankind, we should endeavor to remove all the difficul- 
ties, however small, that discoivage the learning of it. But I 
am sorry to observe that of late years, those difficulties, instead 
of being diminished, have been augmented. 

In examining the English books that were printed betwees 
the Restoration and the accession of George the Second, wc 
may observe, that all substantives were begun with a capital, 
in which we imitated our mother tongue the German. Thii 
was more particulaiiy useful to those who were not well ao 
quainted with the English, there being such a prodigiow 
number of our words that are both verbs and substantives, an4 
qpelt in the same manner, though of^en accented differently 
in pronundation. This method has, by the fancy of printerBi 
of late years been entirely laid aside ; from an idea, that supi- 
pressing the capitals shows the character to^eater advantage; 
those letters, prominent above the line, disturbing its even, 
regular appearance. The effect of this change is so consid* 
efable, tluit a learned man of France, who used to read our 
books, though not perfectly acquainted with our language, is 
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eonversation with me on the subject of our aathore, attributed 
the greater obscurity he found in our modem books, compared 
with those ofihe period above mentioned, to a change of style 
for the worse in our writers ; of which mistake I conTinced him, 
by marking for him each substantiye with a capital, in a para- 
graph, which he then easily understood, though before he could 
Bot comprehend it. This shows the inconvenience of that 
pretended improvement. 

Ffom the fondness for a uniform and even appearance of 
characters in a line, the printers have of late banished also 
the Italic types, in which words of importance to be attended 
to in the sense of the sentence, and words on which an empha- 
■ia should be put in reading, used to be printed. And lately 
another fancy has .induced other printers to use the round a 
instead of the lone one, which formerly served well to distin- 
guish a word reaoily by its varied appearance. Certainly the 
omitting the prominent letter makes a line appear more even, 
but renders it less immediately legible, as the paring off all 
men's noses might smooth their features, but would render 
their physiognomies less distinguishable. Add to all these 
improvements backwards, another modem fancy that grav 
printing is more beautiful than black. Hence the English 
new books are printed in so dim a character as to be read with 
dBfficulty by ola eyes, unless in a very strong light, and with 
good glasses. Whoever compares a volume of the Gentle* 
man's Magazine printed between the years 1781 and 1740, 
with one of those printed in the last ten years, will be con- 
vinced of the much greater degree of perspicuity given by black 
than by the. gray. Lord Chesterfield pleasantly remarked 
this dinerence toPaulkner, the printer oi the Dublin Journal, 
who was vainly making encomiums on his own paper as the 
most complete of any in the world. *Bnt, Mr. Faulkner,' 
■ays my Lord, * don't you' think it might be still farther im- 
proved, by using paper and jnk not quite so near <^ a color T 
—For all these reasons 1 cannot but wish our American 
printers would, in their editions, avoid these fancied improve- 
Aents, and thereby render their works more agreeaUe to for* 
I in Europe, to the great advantage of our bookselling 



Farther, to be more sensible of the advantage of clear ana 
distinct printing, let us consider the assistance it afiwds in 
reading well aloud to an auditory. In so doing, the eye gen- 
erally slides forward three or four words before the voice. If 
the sight dearily diatingmshes what the coming words are, 
t gives time to order the modulation of the yoke to express 
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them properly. But if they are obscarely printed, or dis- 
guised by omitting the capitals or long /'s, or otherwise, the 
reader is apt to modulate wrong ; and, finding he has done eo, 
he is obliged to go back and begin the sentence again ; which 
lessons the pleasure of the hearers. This leads me to men- 
tion an old error in our mode of printing. We are sensible, 
that when a question is met with, in the reading, there is 
a proper variation to be used in the management of the 
yoice ; we have, therefore, a point called an interrelation, 
affixed to the question, to distinguish it. But this is absurdly 

K laced at its end, so that the reader does not discover it till 
e finds that he was wrongly modulating his voice, and is 
therefore obliged to begin again the sentence. To prevent 
this, the Spanish printers, more sensibly, place an interro- 
gation at the beginning as well as at the end of the question. 
We have another error of the same kind m printing plays, 
where something oflen occurs that is marked as spoken 
adde. But the word aside is placed at the end ofthe speech, 
when it ought to precede it, as a direction to the reader, 
that he may govern his voice accordingly. The practice 
of our ladies, in meeting five or six together, to form little 
busy parties, where each is employed in some useful work, 
while one reads to them, is so commendable in itself, that it 
deserves the attention of authors and printers to make it a« 
pleasing as possible, both to the reader and hearers. 
My best wishes attend you, being with sincere esteem, 
Sir, 
Tour most obedient and 

Very humble servant. 

B. Fraitkuiv. 



AH ACCOUITT 07 THE HIGHEST COURT OF JUDICATVBE M 
PENlVSri.VANIA. ^ 

THE COURT OF THE PRESS. 
Power (f this Court. 

It may receive and promulgate accusations uf all kinds, 
agunst all persons and character? among the citizens of the 
state, and against all inferior couits; and may judge, sei^ 
tence, and condemn to infamy, not only private mdividaalf 
but public bodies, &c. with or without inouiry or hearing, al 
the court's discretion. to 
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$Vhoie favor f or for toAote emdunurU this court it establMed^ 
In favor of about one citizen in five hundred, who, by educ** 
cion, or practice in scribbling, has accquired a tolerable styU 
as to grammar and construction, so as to bear printing ; or 
who is possessed of a press and a few types. The five 
hundredth part <^the citizens have the liberty of accusing and 
abusing the other four hundred and ninety-nine parts at their 
pleasure ; or they may hire out their pens and press to others, 
for that purpose. 

Practice of thU court. 
It is not governed by any of the rules of the common court* 
of law. The accused is allowed no grand jury to judge of 
the truth of ^e accusation before it is publicly made *, nor is 
the name of the accuser made known to him, nor has he an 
opportunity of confronting the witnesses against him, for they 
are kept m the dark, as in the Spanish court of inquisition. 
Nor is there any petty jury of his peers sworn to try the 
truth of die charges. The proceedings are also sometimea 
■o rapid, that an honest good citizen may find himself sud- 
denly and unexpectedly accused, and in the same moment 
judged and condemned, and sentence pronounced against 
nim that he is a rogue and a villain. Yet if an ofiicer 
of this court receives the slightest check for misconduct in 
this his office, he claims immediately the rights of a free 
citizen by the constitution, and demandis to know his accuser, 
to confix>nt the witnesses, and have a fair trial by the jury of 
his peers. 

Thefoundaiian of its authority] 
It is said to be founded on an article in the state constitu- 
tion, which establishes the liberty of the press— a Ubertr 
which every Pennsylvanian would fi^ht and die for, though 
few of us, I believe, have distuict ideas of its nature and 
extent. It seems,4ndeed, somewhat like the liberty of the 
press, that felons have^ by the common law of England, 
before conviction *, that is, to be either pressed to death or 
hanged. If by the liberty of the press, we understood merely 
the uberty of discussing the propriety of public measures and 
political opinioQS, let us have as much of it as you please ; 
but if it means the liberty cS affronting, calumniating^ and 
defaming one anothei;^ I, for my part, own myself wiUmg to 
part with my share of it, whenever our legislators- shall please 
V» akei the law ; and shall cheerfully consent to exchange my 
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liberty <j£ abusing others, for the privilege of not being alMisecl 
myself. 

By uihom this cotai is ammussUmed or constUuted. 
It is not by any commission from the supreme executive 
council, who might previously judge of the abilities, integrity, 
knowledge, &c. of tne persons to be appointed to this great 
trust, of deciding upon the characters and good fame of the . 
citizens : for this court is above that council, and may accuse, 
judse, and condemn it at pleasure. Nor is it nereditary, as 
13 the court of dernier resort in the peerage of England. 
But any man who can procure pen, ink, and paper, with a 
press, a few types, and a hp^e pair of blacking balls, may 
commissionate nimself, and his court is immediately estab- 
lished in the plenary possession and exercise of its rights ; for 
1/ you make the least complaint of the judge's conduct, he 
daubs his blacking balls in your face wherever he meets you : 
and besides tearing your private character to splinters, marks 
you out for the odium of the public, as an enemy to the Uberty 
of the press. 

Of the natural suj^xni of this court. 
Its support is founded in the depravity of such minds aa 
have not been mended by religion, nor improved by good 
education. 

There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbor's shame. 
Hence 

On •7g»ft*« wingti imir- jrtal sfindaye fly, 

While virtuous actions are but bom and die. — Dryden, 

Whoever feels pain in hearin? a good character of his 
neighbor, will feel a pleasure in the reverse. And of those 
who, despairing to nse in distinction by their virtues, are 
happy if others can be depressed to a level with themselves, 
there are a sufficient numW in every great town to msdntain 
one of! these courts by subscription. A shrewd observer 
once said, that in walking the streets of a slippery morning, 
one miffht see where the good-natured people lived, by the 
ashes thrown on the ice before the doors : probably he would 
have formed a different conjecture of the temper of thoM 
whom he might find engaged in such subscriptions. 

Of the checks proper to be established ogcantA the abuses of 
pmoer in those courts. 

Hitherto there are none. But since so much has been 
written and published on the federal constitution; and tiie 
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neceuity of checks in all parts of good government, hat 
been so clearly and learnedly explained, 1 feel myseif so ftir 
enlightened as to suspect some check may be proper in this 
port also; but I have been at a I0S9 to imagine any^hat vnay 
not be construed an infringement of the sacred liberty of the 
press. At length, however, I think I have found one, that 
Bsteatl of diminishing general liberty, shall augment it; which 
is, by restoring to the people a species of liberty, of which 
they have been deprived by our laws— I mean the liberty of 
the cudgel! In the rude state of society prior to the exist- 
ence of laws, if one man gave another ill language, the 
affronted person might return it by a box <xi the ear ; and, if 
repeated^ by a good drubbing; and this without offending 
a^inst any law ; but now the right of making such returns 
is denied, and they are punished as breaches of the peace, 
while the right of abusing seems to remain in full force ; the 
laws made against it being rendered ineffectual by the liberty 
of the press. 

My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the press un* 
touched, to be exercised in its full extent, force, and vigor, 
but to permit the liberty of the cudgel to go with it, pari passu. 
Thus, my fellow-citizens, if an impudent writer aitacks your 
reputation— dearer perhaps to you than your life, and puts 
his name to the charge, you may go to him as openly, and 
break his head. If he conceals himself behind the printer, 
and you can nevertheless discover who he is, you may, in 
like manner, way-lay him in the night, attack him behind, 
and give him a good drubbing. If your adversary hires better 
writers than himself to abuse you more effectually, you may 
hire as many porters, stronger than yourself, to assist you 
in ^ving him a more effectusQ drubbing. Thus far goes my 
project as to private resentment and retribution. But if th« 
fublic should ever happen to be affronted, as it ought to be, 
with the conduct of such writers, I would not advise proceed- 
ing immediately to these extremities, but that we should in 
moderation content ourselves with tairing and feathering, and 
tossing in a blanket. 

If, however, it should be thought that this proposal of 
mine may disturb the public peace, I would then humbly 
rec<Mnmend to our legislators to take up tlie consideration of 
both liberties, that of the press, and that of the cudgel ; and 
by an explicit law mark their extent and limits : and at the 
same time that they secure the person of a citizen from 
Msaults, they would likewise provide for the security of his 
%i»utation. 
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PAPER. 

A POKM. 

Some wit of old — such wits of old there ^ 
Whose hints showed meaning, whose allusions carei 
By one hrave stroke to mark all human kmd, 
Gall'd clear blank paper ev'ry infant i^iind ; 
When still, as opening sense her dictates wrote, 
Fair yirtue put a seal, or vice a blot. 

The thought was hanpy, pertinent and true ; 
Methinks a genius rai^t the plan pursue. 
I, (can you pard<Mi my presumption,) I— 
No wit, no genius, yet tor once will try. 

Various the papf rs various wants produce, 
The wants of fashion, ele^nce, and use. 
Men are as various ; and if right I scan. 
Each sort of paper represents some num. 

Pray note the fop— half powder and half la 
Nice as a band-box were his dwelling-place : 
He's the gilt paper J which apart you store, 
And lock from vul^ hands m the 'scrutoire. 

Mechanics, servants^ farmers, and so forth, 
Are coptf paper of inferior worth ; 
Less pnzM, more useful, for your desk decreed, 
Free to all pens, and prompt at ev'ry need. 

The wretch, whom av'rice bids to pinch and i 
Starve, cheat, and piUer, to enrich an heir, 
Ib coarse brown p<ig»er; such as pedlers choose 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 

Take next the miser's contrast, who destroy! 
Health, fame, and fortune, in a round of joys. 
Will any paper match him ? Tes, throughout, 
He's a true nnkiiig'papery past all doubt. 

The retail politician's anxious thought 
Deems ihi§ side always right, and that stark nought ; 
He foams with censure : with applause he rave»— 
A dupe to rumors, and a tool or knaves ; 
He'll want no type his weakness to proclaim, 
Wliile such a thmg nafodU'cap has a name. 
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The hasty g^eiitlcraan, whose blood raa« high 
Who picks aquarre.) if you step awry, 
Who can't a jest, or hint, or look endure : 
What's he ? What ? Touch-fH^^ to be sure. 

What are our poets, take them as they fall, 
(3ood, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all ? 
Them and their works in the same class you'll find ; 
They are the mere voaaU^paper of mankind. 

Observe the maiden, innocently sweet, 
She's fair wMte'paper, an unsullied sheet ; 
On which the happy man, whom fiite ordains, 
May write his nanUt and take her for his pains. 

One Distance more, and only one Pll bring ; 
'Tis the great man that scorns a little thin^, 
Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxuns are hk own, 
Form'd on the feelings of his heart alone : 
True genuine royo/ paper is his breast ; 
Of all the kinds most precious, purest, best. 

ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 

in AirsWER TO SOMi: IHairiRIES OF M. DUUOURO OS THB 

SUBJECT. 

I AM apprehensive that I shall not be able to find leisure 
(mt making all the disquisitions and experiments which would 
be desirable on this subject. I must therefore content myself 
with a few remarks. 

The specific gravity of some human bodies, in comparismi 
to that of water, has been examined by M. Robinson, in our 
Philosophical Transactions, volume bO, page SO, for the year 
1767. ae asserts, that &t persons with small banea float 
most easily upon water. 

Tl)e diving bell is accurately described in our Transac- 
tions. 

When I was a boy, I made two oval pallets, each about 
ten inches long, and six broad, with a hole for the thumb, in 
order to retam it fast in the palm of my hand. They much 
resemble a painter's pallet. In swimming, I pushed the 
edges of these forward, and I struck the water with their flat 
•ur&ces as I drew them back : I remember I swam faster 
bv means of these pallets, but they fatigued my wrists. T 
also fitted to the soles of my feet a kind of sandals ; but I was 
not satisfied with them, because I observed that the stroke is 
partly given by the inside of the feet and the ancles, noi 
*<*<urely with the soles of the feet. 
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We have here waistcoats for swimmhiff. which are made 
of double sail-cloth, with small pieces of cork quilted in 
between them. 

I know nothing of the aeaphandre of M. de la Chapefle. 

I know by experience, that it is a great comfort to a swim- 
mer, who has a considerable distance to go, to turn himself 
sometimes on his back, and to varj in other respects the 
Deans <^ procuring a progessiye motion. 

When ne is seized with tlie cramp in the leg, the method 
of driving it away is to give to the parts affected a sudden, 
vigorous, and «riolent shock ; which he may do in the air, as 
he swims on his back. 

During the great heats of summer, there is no danger in 
bathmg, however warm we maybe, in rivers which have been 
thoroughly warmed by the sun. But to throw one's self into 
cold spring water, when the body has been heated by exer- 
cise in the sun, is an imprudence which may prove fatal. I 
once knew an instance offbur young men, who, having worked 
at harvests in the heat of the day, with a view of refreshing 
themselves, plimged into a spring of cold water : two died 
upon the spot, a third the next morning, and the fourth re- 
covered with great difficulty. A copious draught of cold 
water, in similar circumstances, is frequently attended with 
the same effect in North America. 

The exercise of swimming is one of the most healthy and 
agreeable in the world. At^er having swam for an hour or 
two in the evening, one sleeps coolly the whole night, even 
during the most utlent heat of summer. Perhaps the pores 
being cleansed, the insensible perspiration increases, and 
occasions this coolness. It is certain, that much swimming 
is the means of stopping a diarrhoea, and even of producing a 
constipation. Witii respect to those who do not know how 
to swim, or who are affected with a diarrhoea at a season 
which does not permit them to use that exercise, a warm bath, 
1^ cleansing and purifying the skin, is found very salutary, 
and oflen effects a radical cure. I speak from my own expe* 
hence, freouently repeated, and that of othess, to whom I have 
recommended this. 

Tou will not be displeased if I conclude these hasty remarks 
by informing you, that as the ordinary method of swimming 
ia reduced to the act of rowing with the arms and legs, and 
it consequently a laborious ana fatiguing operation when the 
■pace of water to be crossed is considerable, there is a method 
in which a swimmer may pass to great distances with i 
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facility, by means of a pail. This discovery I f<MrtuiiateI/ 
made by accident, and in the followui|r manner : 

When I was a boy, I amused myself one day \vith flying a 
paper kite ; and approachinff the luknk of a pond> which was 
near a mile broad, I tied the string to a stake, and the kite 
ascended to a very considerable hei^t above the pond, while 
. I was swimming. In a little time, being desirous of amusing 
myself vrith my kite, and enjoying at the same time the 
pleasure of swimming, I returned, and loosing from the stake 
the string with the little stick which was fastened to it, went 
again into the water, where I found, that lying on my back, 
and holding the stick in my hands, I was"^ drawn along the 
surface of the water in a very agreeable manner. Having 
then engaged another boy to carry m}r clothes round the poncL 
to a place which I pointed out to him, on the other side, I 
began to cross the pond with my kite, which carried me quite 
dyer without the least fatigue, and with the greatest pleasure 
ima^nable. I was (m\y obliged occasionally to halt a little in 
my course, and resist its progress, when it appeared that by 
following too quick, I lowered the kite too much ; by doing 
which occasionally I made it rise again. I have never since 
that time practised this singular mode of swimming, though I 
think it not impossible to cross in this manner from Dover to 
Calais. The packetp^KMit, however, is still preferable. 



NEW MODE OF BATHING. 

VXTRACTS or LETTERS TO M. DtTBOURG. 

London, July 28, 1768. 
I OREATLT approve the epithet which you give, in youf 
letter of the 8th of June, to the new method ortreatin^ the 
■mall-pox, which you call the tonic or bracing method ; t will 
. take occasion, from it, to mention a practice to which I have 
accustomed myself. You know the cold bath has long been 
in vogue here as a tonic : but the shock of the cold water hath 
always appeared to me, geperally speaking, as too violent, 
and I have found it much more agreeable to my constitution 
to bathe in another element— I mean cold air. With this 
view I rise early almost every morning, and sit in my cham# 
ber without any clothes whatever, half an hour or an hour, 
according to the season, either reading or writing. This 
practice is not in the least painful, but^ on the contrary, agree- 
able ; and if I return to bed afterwara, before I dress myself, 
as it sometimes happens, I make a supplement to my night*f 
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rest of one or two hours of the most plensing sleep that can 
be imagined. I find no ill consequences whatever resultinjg 
from it, and that at least it does not injure my health, if it 
does not in fact contribute to its preservation. I shall ther«- 
fore call it for the future a bracing ^ or tonic bath. 

March 10, 1778. 
I SHALL not attempt to explain why damp clotties occa- 
sion colds, rather than wet ones, because I doubt the fact ; I 
imagine that neither the one nor the other contribute to this 
effect, and that the causes of colds are totally independent of 
wet and even of cold. I prcR)ose writing a short paper on 
this subject, the first moment ot leisure I have at mydisposd. 
In the meantime, I can only say, that having some suspicions 
that the common notion, which attributes to cold the prc^rty 
of stoppii^ the pores and obstructing the perspiration was ilt 
founded, i engaged a young physician, who is makms some 
experiments with Sanctorius's balance, to estimate the dif* 
ferent proportions of his perspiration, when remaining one 
hour quite naked, and anottier warmly clothed. He pursued 
the experiment in this alternate manner for eight hours suc- 
cessively, and found his perspiration almost double during 
those hours in which he was naked. 



OBSERVATIONS 

OH THE OENEKALL7 PRETAILXHTO DOCTRINES OP 
LIFE AND DEATH. 

To the tame. 

Your observations on the ^uses of death, and the experi- 
ments which you propose for recalling to life those who appear 
to be killed by lightning, demonstate equally your sagacity 
and humanity. It appears that the doctrmes oflife and deathi 
in general, are vet biit little understood. 

A toad buriedf in the sand will live, it is said, until the s^ui 
becomes petrified; and then, being enclosed in the stone, it 
may live for we know not how many ages. The facts which 
are cited in support of this opinion, are too numerous and too 
circumstantial not to deserve a certain degree of credit. Af 
we are accustomed to see all the 'animals with which we are 
acquainted eat and drink, it appears to us difficult to conceive, 
how a toad can be supported in such a dungeon. But if we 
reflect that the necessity of nourishment which animals expe- 
rience in their ordinary state, proceeds from the continual 
waste of their substance by perspiration; it will appear len 
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incredible, that some animals, in a torpid stale, perspiring 
lesfl because they use no exercise, should have less need oft 
aliment; and that others, which are covered with scales or 
•hell^, which stop perspiration, such as land and sea turtles, 
serpents, and some species of fish, should be able to subsist 
a considerable time without any nourishment whatever. A 
plant with its dowers, fades and dies immediately, if exposed 
to the air without having its roots inmiersed in a humid soil, 
from which it may draw a sufficient quantity of moisture to 
supply that which exhales from its substance, and is carrried oS 
continually by the air. Perhaps, however, if H were buried 
in quicksilver, it might preserve, for a considerable space of 
time, its vegetable life, its smell and color. If this be the 
case, it might prove a commodious method of transporting 
from distant countries those delicate plants which are unable 
to sustain the inclemency of the weather at sea, and which 
require particular care and attention. 

I have seen an instance of common flies preserved in « 
manner somewhat similar. They had been drowned in 
Madeira wine, apparently about the time it was bottled in 
Virginia, to be sent to London. At the opening of one of the 
lK>ttles, at the house of a friend where I was, three drowned 
flies fell into the first glass tliat was filled. Having heard 
it remarked that drownoi flies were capable of bemg revived 
by the rays of the sun, I proposed making the experiment 
upon these. They were therefore exposed to the sun, up6n 
a sieve which had been employed to strain them out of 
the wine. In less than three nours, two of them by depress 
began to recover life. They commenced by some convulsiTe 
motions in the thighs, and at length they raised themselves 
upon their legs, wiped their eyes with their fore feet, beat 
and brushed their wings with their hind feet, and soon afler 
began to fly, finding themselves in Old England, without 
knowing how they came thither. The third continued life- 
less until sunset, when, losing all hopes of him, he was thrown 
away. 

I wish it were possible, Smm this instance, to invent a 
method of embalming drowned persons m such a manner, that 
they may be recalled to life at any period, however distant ; 
for, having a very ardent desire to see and observe t\e state 
of America a hundred years hence, I should prefer to aa 
ordinary death, the being immersed in a cask of Madeira 
wine, with a few friends, until that time, then to be recalled to 
tile by the solar niarmth of my dear country ! But since, in 
obability, we live in an age too early, and too near th« 
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iiHancy of science, to see such an art brought in our time to 
its peifection, I must, for the present, content myself with the 
treat, which you are so kind as to promise me, of the resur- 
rection of a rowl or ^. turkey-cock. 



PRECAUTIONS 

TO BE USED BT THOSE WHO ARE ABOUT TO 
UNDERTAKE A SEA T07A0E. 

When you intend to take a long voyage, nothing is better 
dian to keep it a secret till the moment of your departure. 
Without this, jou will be continually interrupted and tor- 
mented by visits from friends and^ acquamtances, who not 
only make you lose ^our valuable time, but make you forget 
a tnousand things wmch you wish to remember ; so that when 
you are embarked and fairly at sea, you recollect, with much 
uneasiness, affairs which you have not terminated, accounts 
tha^ you have not settled, and a number of things which you 
proposed to carry with you, and which you find the want of 
every moment. Would it not be attem^ed with the best con- 
■equences to reform such a custom, and to suffer a traveller, 
without deranging him, to make his preparations in quietness, 
to set apart a few days, when these are finished, to take leave 
of his friends, and to receive their good wishes for his happy 
return? 

It is not always in one's power to choose a captain ; though 
sreat part of the pleasure and happiness of the passage 
aepenas upon this choice, and though one must, for a time, be 
confined to his company, and be in some measure under his 
command. If he is a social, sensible man, obliging, and of a 
good disposition, you will l>e so much the happier. One 
sometimes meets with people of this description, out they are 
not common ; however, if yours be not of inis number, if he 
be a good seaman, attentive, careful, and active in the man- 
agement of his vessel, you must dispense with the rest, for 
these are the most essential qualities. 

Whatever right you may have, by your agreement with him 
to the provisions he has taken on board for the use of the pas- 
sengers, it is always proper to have some private store which 
you may ii'«ke use or occasionally. You ought, therefore, to 
provide good water, that uf the ship being often bad ; but yoa 
must put it into bottles, without which you cannot expect to 
preserve it sweet. You ought also to cvry with yoa good 
ea, ground coffee, chocolate, wine of that sort whick you like 
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be»t, ciaer. dried raisias, atmondSf sugar, capillaire, citrons, 
rum, eggs dipped in oil, pcrtaUe soup, and bread twice baked. 
With regard to poultry, it is almost useless to carr^ any with 
you, unless you resolve to undertake the office o{ jfeeding and 
fattening them yourself. With the little care which is taken 
of them on board a ship, they are almost all sickly, and their 
flesh is as tough as leather. 

AU sailors entertain an opinion, which undoubtedly origi- 
nated formerly from a want of water, and when it has been 
found necessary to be sparine of it, that poultry never know 
when they have drank enough, and that when water is given 
them at discretion, they generally kill themselves by drinking 
beyond measure. In consequence of this opinion, they give 
them water only once in two days, and even then in small 
quantities : but as they pour this water into troughs inclininjg 
on one side, which occasions it to run to the lower part, it 
thence happens that they are obliged to mount one upon the 
back of another in order to reach it ; and there are some 
which cannot even dip their beaks in it. Thus continually 
tantalized and tormented by thirst, they are unable to digest 
their food, which is very dry, and they soon &U sick and die. 
Some of them are found thus every morning, and are thrown 
into the sea ; while those which are killed for the table are 
scarcely fit to be eaten. To remedy this inconvenience, it 
wiU be necessarv to divide their troughs into small compart* 
ments, m such a manner, that each of them may be capable 
«f containing water ; but this is seldom or never done. On 
this account, sheep and hogs are to be considered as the best 
fresh provisions that one can have at sea ; mutton there being 
in general very good, and pork excellent. 

It may happen that some ci the provisions and stores, 
which I have recommended, may become almost useless, by 
the care which the captain has taken to lay in a proper stock : 
but in such a case you may dispose of it to relieve the poor 
passengers, who, paying less for their passage, are stowed 
among the common sailors, and have no right to the captain's 
provisons, except such part of them as is used for feeduis the 
crew. These passengers are sometimes sick, melancholy, 
and dejected ; and there are often women and children among 
them, neither of whom have an opportunity ol procuring 
those things which I have mentionea, and of which perhapc 
they have the greatest need. By distributing amongst them 
a part of your superfluity, you may be of the greatest assisU 
«nce to them. Tou may restore their health, save their lives 
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•nd in short render them happy : which always affords the 
nreliest sensation to a feeling mind. 

The most disagreeable Vrnig at sea is the cookenr; for 
there is not, properly speaking, any professed cook on board. 
The worst sailor is generally cliosen for that purpose, who 
for the most part is equally dirty. Hence comes the proverb 
used among the English sailors, that God sends meat, and 
the devil sends cooks. Those, however, who have a better 
opinion of Providence, will think otherwise. IQiowing that 
sea air, and the exercise or motion which they receive from 
the rolling of the ship, have a wonderful effect in whetting 
the appetite, they will say that Providence has given sailors 
bad cooks to prevent them from eating too much ; or that, 
knowing they would have bad cooks, he has given them a 
good appetite to prevent them from dying with hunger. How- 
ever, iryou have no confidence in these succors of Providence, 
you may yourself, with a lamp and a boiler, by the help of a 
uttle spirits of wine, prepare some foodjBUch as soup, hash, 
fcc. A small oven made of tin-plate m not a bad piece of 
furniture ; your servant may roast in it a piece of mutton or 
pork. If you are ever tempted to eat salt beef, which is 
often very good, you will find that cider is the best liauor to 
quench the thirst generally caused by salt meat or salt fish. 
Sea-biscuit, which is too hard for the teeth of some people, 
may be softened by steeping it ; but bread double-baked is the 
best : for being made of good loaf-bread cut into slices, and 
baked a second time, it readily imbibes water, becomes sofl, 
and is easily digested : it consequently forms excellent nour- 
ishment, much superior to that.of biscuit, which has not been 
fermented. 

I must here observe, that this double-baked bread was 
originally the real biscuit prepared to keep at sea ; for the word 
btKuUi in French, signifies twice baked.'*' Peas often boll 
Vadly, and do not become soft ; in such a case, by putting a 
two-pound shot into tlie kettle, the rolling of the vessel,l>y 
means of this bullet, will convert the peas mto a porridge, hke 
mustard. 

Having often seen soup, when put upon the table at sea in 
broad fiat dishes thrown out on every side by the rolling of^ 
the vessel, I have wished that our tin-men would make our 
soup-basins with divisions or compartments; forming small 
plates, proper for containing soup tor one person only. By 
this disposition, the soup, in an extraordinary roll, woutd no* 

« It is derived from Us again, and euit baked 
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be thrown oat of the pliite, and would nnt fall into the. breaRta 
of those who are at table, and scald them. Having enter- 
tained you with these things of little importance, permit me 
now to conclude with some general reflections up^ naviga- 
tion. 

When navigation is employed only for transporting neces- 
sary provisions from one country, where tliey abound, to 
an<^er where they are wanting : when by this it prevents 
famines, which were so frequent and so fatal before it was 
invented and became so common , we cannot help considering 
it as one of those arts which contribute most to the happiness 
of mankind. But when it is employed to transport things of 
no utility, or articles of luxury, it is then uncertain whether 
the advantages resultin^^from it are sufficient to counterbalance 
the misfortunes it occasions by exposing the lives of so many 
individuals upon the vast ocean. And when it is used to 
plunder vessels and transport slaves, it is evidently only the 
dreadful means of increasing those calamities which afflid 
human nature. ^ 

One is astonishea to think on the number of vessels anr 
men who are dail^r exposed in going to bring tea from China, 
coffee from Arabia, and sugar and tobacco from America 
all -commodities which our ancestors lived very well without. 
The sugar trade employs nearly a tliousand vessels; ana 
that of tobacco almost the same number. With regftixi to 
the utility of tobacco, little can be said ; and, with regard to 
sugar, how much more meritorious would it be to sacrifice the 
momentary pleasure which we receive from drinking it once 
or twice a day in our tea, than to encourage the numberless 
cruelties that are continually exercised in order to procure it 
for us? 

A celebrated French moralist said, that, when he considered 
the wars which we foment in Africa to get negroes, the great 
number who of course perish in these wars; the multitude of* 
these wretches who die in their passage, by disease, bad air, 
and bad provisions ; and, lastly, how many perish by the cruel 
treatment they meet with in a state of slavery : when he saw 
a bit of sugaij he could not help imagining it to be covered 
with spots o\ human blood. But, had he added to these 
considerations the wars which we carry on against one 
another, to take and retake the islands that produce this 
commodity, he would not have seen the sugar simply spotted 
with blood, he would have beheld it entirely tinged with it. 
, These wars made the maritime powers of Europe, and the 
inhabitants of Paris and London, pay much dearer for their 
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ugtiT than those of Vienna, though they are alnvOiH three 
hundred leagues distant from the sea. A pound of sugar, 
indeed, costs the former not only tlie price which they give for 
it, but also that which they pay in taxes, necessary to support 
the fleets and armies which serve to defend and protect th« 
countries that produce it. 

ON LUXURY, IDLENESS, AND INDUSTRY. 
From a Letter to Benjamin Vaughanj Esq.'\ raitten in I7{y*. 
It is wonderful how preposterousl}r the afiairs of this world 
are managed. Naturally one would imagine, that the interest 
of a few individuals should give way to general interest ; but 
individuals manage their affairs with so much more applica- 
tion, industry, and address, than the public do theirs, that 
general interest most commonly gives way to particular. 
We assemble parliaments and councils, to have the benefit 
of their collected wisdom ; but we necessarily have, at the 
same time, tlie inconvenience of th^r collected passions, pre- 
judices, and private interests. By the help of these, artful 
men overpower their wisdom, and dupe its possessors ; and 
if we may judge by the acts, arrests, and edicts, all the world 
over, for regulating commerce, an assembly of great men is 
Ihe greatest fool upon earth. 

I have not yet, mdeed, thought of a remedy for luxury. I 
am not sure that in a great state it is capable of a remedy 
nor that the evil is in itself always so great as is represented. 
Suppose we include the definition of luxury all unnecessary 
expense, and then let us consider whether laws to prevent 
such expense are possible to be executed in a great country, 
and whether, if they could be executed, our people generally 
would be happier, or even richer. Is not the hope of being 
one day able to purchase and enjoy luxuries a great spur to 
labor and industry? May not luxury, therefore, produc« 
more than it consumes, if, without such a spur, people would 
be, as they are naturally enough inclined to be, lazy and 
mdolent. To this purpose I remember a circumstance. 
The skipper of a shallop, employed between Cape May and 
Philadelphia, had done us some small service, for which he' 
refused to be paid. My wife, understanding that he had r 
daughter, sent her a present of a new-fashioned cap. Three 
. years after, this skipper being at my house with an old fitr 

t Member of parliament for the boroujrh of Calne, in Wm« 
shire, between whom and our author there subsisted a vmf 
dose friendship. 
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mcr of Cape May, hia passenger, he mentioned the cap, 
and how mudi his daughter had heen pleased with it 
' But (said he) it proved a dear cap with our conj^egation. 
<How so?* — 'When my daughter appeared with it at meel* 
ing, it was so much admired, that all the girls resolved to gal 
BucA caps frum Philadelphia ; and my wife and I computed 
that the whole could not have cost less tnan a hundred pounds.' 
— ' True (iiaid the farmer) , but you do not tell all the story. I 
think the cap was nevertheless an advantage to us ; for it was 
the first thing that put our girls upon knitting worsted mittens 
for sale at Philadelphia, that they might have where-withal 
to buy caps and ribands there ; and you know that that in- 
dustry has continued, and is Ukely to continue and increase 
to a inuch greater value, and answer better purposes/— 
Upon the whole, I was more reconciled to this little piece of lux* 
ury, since not only the girls were made happier by having fine 
caps, but the Philadelpnians by the supply of warm mittens. 

In our commercial towns upon the sea-coast, fortunes will 
occasionally be made. Some of those who grow rich, will be 
prudent, live within bounds, and preserve what they have 
gained for their posterity; others, fond of showing their 
wealth, will be extravagant and ruin themselves. Laws can- 
not prevent this ; and perhaps it is not always an evil to the 
public. A shilling spent idly by a fool, may be picked up by 
* wiser person, who knows better what to do with it. It is 
therefore not lost. A vain, silly fellow builds a fine house, fur- 
nishes it richly, lives in it expensively, and in a few years 
ruins himself; but the masons, carpenters, smiths, and other 
honest tradesmen, have been by his employ assisted in main- 
taining and raising their families ; the farmer has been paid 
for his labor, and encouraged, and the estate is now in better 
hands. In some cases, indeed, certain modes of luxury may 
be a public evil, in the same manner as it is a private one. if 
there be a nation, for instance, that exports its beef and linen, 
to pay for the importation of claret and porter, while a g^reat 
part of its people live upon potatoes, and wear no shirts ; 
wherein does it differ from the sot, who lets his family starve, 
and sells his clothes to buy drink ? Our American commerce 
is, I confess, a little in this way. We sell our victuals to the 
islands for rum and sugar; the substantial necessaries of life 
for superfluities. But we have plenty, and live well neverthe- 
less ; though by being soberer, we might be richer. 

The vast Quantity of forest land we have yet to clear, and 
put in order tor cultivation, will for a long time keep the body 
ofournat'cu laborious and frugal. Forming an opinion c^ 
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©ur people, and iheir manners, by what is seen among the in 
habitants of the sea-ports, is judging from an improper sam- 
ple. The people of the tradmg towns may be rich and luzu- 
* rious, while the country possesses all the virtues that tend to 
promote happiness and public prosperity. Those towns are 
not much regarded by the country ; they are hardly consider- 
ed as an essential part of the States ; and the experience of 
the last war has shown, that their being in the possession of the 
enemy did not necessarjjy draw on the subjection of the coun- 
try; which bravely contmued to maintain its freedom and in- 
dependence notwithstanding. 

It has been computed by some political arithmetician, that 
if every man and woman would work for four hours each day 
on something useful, that labor would produce sufficient to 
procure all the necessaries and comforts of life ; want and 
misery would be banished out of the world, and the rest of the 
twenty-four hours might be leisure and pleasure. 

What occasions then so much want and misery ? It is the 
employment of men and women in works that produce neither 
the necessaries nor conveniences of life ; who, with those who 
do nothint^, consume necessaries raised by the laborious. Tc 
explain this : 

» The first elements of wealth are obtained by labor from the 
earth and waters. I have land, and raise corn. With this, 
if I feed a family that does nothing, my corn will be consum- 
ed, and at the end of the year I shall be no richer than I was 
at the beginning. But if, while I feed them, I employ them, 
some in spinning, others in making bricks, &c. for building, the 
ralue of my com will be arrested and remain with me, and at 
the end of the year we may all be better clothed and better 
lodged. And if, instead of employing a man I feed in making 
brides, I Employ him in fiddling for me, the corn he eats is 
gone, and no part of his manufacture remains to augment the 
wealth and convenience of the family ; I shall, therefore, be 
the poorer for this fiddling man, unless the rest of the family 
worK more, or eat less, to make up the deficiency he occa- 
sions. 

Look round the world, and see the millions employed in 
doing nothing, or in something that amounts to nothing, 
when the necessaries and conveniences of life are ;n question. 
What is the bulk of commerce, for which we fight and de. 
stroy each other, but the toil of millions for superfluities, 
to tne great hazard and loss of many lives, by the constant 
dangers of the sea ? How much labor is spent in buildine 
and fitting great ships, to go to China and Arabia for tea and 
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eofl«e, to the We«t Indiep for tagar, to America for tobaeeo f 
'These things cannot be called the necessaries of life, for our 
ancestors lived very comfortable without them. 

A question may he asked— Could all these people now 
employed in raismg, making, or carrying superfluities, be 
■ubsisted by raising necessaries ? 1 think they mi^hr. The 
world IS large, and a great part of it still uncultivated. 
Many hundred millions of acres in Asia, Africa, an I Ame- 
rica, are still in a forest ; and a great deal even in Europe. 
On a hundred acres of this forest, a man might hecomp a 
suDstantial farmer ; and a hundred thousand tiien employed 
ui clearing each his hundred acres, would hardly brighten a 
spot large enough to be visible from the moon, unless with 
Herschel's telescope; so vast are the regions still in wood. 

It is, however, some comfort to reflect that, upon the 
whole, the quantity of industry and prudence among mankind 
exceeds the quantity of idleness and folly. Hence the in- 
crease of good buildings, farms cultivated, and populous cities 
filled with wealth, all over Europe, which a few ages since 
were only to be found on the coast of the Mediterranean : and 
this notwithstanding the mad wars continually raging, by 
which are often destroyed, in one year, the works of many 
years' peace. So that we may hope, the luxury of a few 
merchants on the coast will not be the ruin of America. 

One reflection more, and I will end this long rambling let- 
ter. Almost all the parts of our bodies require some expense. 
The feet demand snoes ; the legs, stockings ; the rest of 
the body, clothing ; and the belly, a good deal of victuals. 
Our eyes, though exceeding useful, ask, when reasonable, 
only the cheap assistance of spectacles, which could not much 
impair our finances. But the eyes of other people are the 
eyes that ruin us. If all bu^ myself were blind, I should 
want neither fine cloths, foie houses, nor fine furniture. 

ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Reading in newspapers the speech of Mr. Jackson in con 
^ress, against meddling with the affair of slavery, or attempt- 
ing to mend the condition of slaves, it put me in mind of t 
similar speech, made about one hundred years since, by Sidi 
Mahomet Ibrahim, -a member of the divan of Algiers, which 
may be seen in Martin's account of his consulship, 1687. It 
was against granting the petition of the sect called Erikaj or 
PurislSj who pravedfor the abolition of piracy and slavery, as 
being unjust — ^Mr. Jackson does not quote it : perhaps hm 
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luut not seen it. If, theiefore, some o£ its reasonings are to 
be foiinJ m his eloquent speech, it may only shew that men's 
mterests operate, and are operated on, with surprising simi- 
larity^, in all countries and climates, whenever they are un- 
der similar circumstances. The African speech, as translate 
ed, is as follows : 

* Alia Bismiliah, &c. God b great, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.* 

* Have these Erika considered the Consequences of grant* 
ing their petition? If we cease our cruises against the 
Christians, how shall we be furnished with^he commodities 
their countries produce, and which are so necessary for us '/ 
If we forbear to make slaves of their people, who, in this hot 
climate, are to cultivate our lands? Who are to perform 
the common labors of our city, and of our familie;^ ? Must 
we not be then our own slaves ? And is there not more 
compassion and more favor due to us Mussulmen than to 
those Christian dogs ?— We have now above fifty thousand 
■laves in and near Algiers. This number, if not kept up by 
fresh supplies, will soon diminish, and be gradually annihi- 
lated. If; then, we cease taking and plundering the infidels' 
■hips, and making slaves of the seamen and passengers, our' 
lands will become of no value, for want of cultivation ; the 
rents of houses in the city will sink one half; and the re- 
venues of government, arising from the share of prizes, must 
be totally destroyed. — And for what^ To gratify the whim 
of a whimsical sect, who would have us not only forbear 
making more slaves, but even manumit those we have. But 
who is to indemnify their masters for tlie loss ? Will the 
state do it ? Is our treasury sufficient ? Will the Erika do 
it ? can they do it ? Or would they, to do what they think 
justice to the slaves, do a greater injustice to the owners f 
And if we set our slaves free, what is to be done with them ? 
few of them will return to their native countries ; they know 
too well the greater hardships they must there be subject to. 
They will not embrace our holy religion: they will not 
adopt our manners : our people will not pollute themselves 
by mtermarrying with them. Must we maintain them as 
beggars in our streets ; or suffer our properties to be the 
prey of their pillage? for men accustomed to slavery will 
not work for a livelihood when not compelled.— -And what is 
there so pitiable in their present condition? Were they 
not slaves in their own countries ' Are not Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, and the Italian states, governed by despots, 
who b >ld all their subjects in slavery^ without excepUon ? 
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Even England treats her siilors aa slaves; for they are, 
whenever the government pleases, seized and confined in 
ships of war, condemned not only to woric, but to fight for 
small wages, of a mere subsistence, not' better than our 
slaves are allowed by us. Is their condition then made 
worse by their falling into our hands ? No : they have only 
exchanged one slavery for another ; and 1 may say a better : 
for here they are brought into a land where the sun of Islano- 
ism gives forth its light, and shines in full splendor, and they 
have an opportunity of making themselves acquainted with 
the true doctriqe, and thereby save their immortal souls. 
Those who remain at home have not that happiness. Send- 
ing the slaves home, then, would be sending them out of 
light into darkness. 

' I rennat the question, what is to be done with them? I 
have heard it suggested, that they may be planted in Um 
wilderness, where there is plenty of land for iLem to subsiat 
on, and where they may flourish as a free state.— But they 
are, I doubt, too little aisposed to labor without compulsion, 
as well as too ignorant to establish good government ; and 
the wild Arabs'would soon molest and destroy, or again en» 
slave them. While serving us, we take care to provide 
them with every thing ; and they are treated with humanity. 
The laborers in their own countries are, as I am informed, 
worse fed, lodged, and clothed. The condition of most of 
them is therelore already mended, and requires no farther 
improvement. Here their lives are in safety. They are 
not liable to be impressed for soldiers, and forced to cut ono 
another's Christian throats, as in the wars of their own 
countries. If some of the religious mad bigots who now 
tease us with their silly petiti(ms, have, in a fit of blind zeal, 
freed their slaves, it was not generosity, it was not huma* 
nity, that moved them to the ac!Kon ; it was from the con- 
scious burden of a load of sins, and hope, from the supposed 
merits of so good a work, to be excused from .damnation.—- 
How grossly are they mistaken, in imagining slavery to be 
disavowed by the Alcoran ! Are not the two precepts, to 
quote no more, ' Masters, treat your slaves with kindness- 
Slaves, serve your masters with cheerfulness and fidelity,' 
deax proofs to the contrary? Nor can the plundering of m- 
fidels De in that sacred book forbidden ; since it is welllcnoiva 
from it, that God has given the world, and all that it con- 
tains, to his faithful Mussulmen, who are to enjoy it, ot 
rightj as fast as they conquer it. Let us then hear no moro 
of this detestable proposition, the manumission of Christian 
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slaves; the adoption of which woald, by depreciating eur 
lands and houses, and thereby deprivinfi so many good cit»- 
zens of tbeir properties, create universal discontent, and pro- 
voke insurrections, to the endangering of government, and 
producing general confusion. 1 have, therefore, no doubt, 
that this wise council will prefer the comfort and happiness 
of a whole nation of true believers, to the whim of a few 
Erika, and dismiss their petition.' 

The result was, as Martin tells us, that the Divan came 
to this resolution : * That the doctrine, that the plundering 
and enslaving the Christians is uniust, is at best problematt- 
(»1 ; but that it is the interest of this state to continue th« 
practice, is clear ; therefore, let the petition be rejected.'^ 
And it was rejected accordingly. 

And, since like motives are apt to produce, in the minde 
of men, like opinions and resolutions, may we not venture to 
predict, from this account, that the petitions to the parlia^* 
roent of England for abolishing the slave trade, to say no- 
thing of other legislatures, and the debates upon them, will 
have a similar conclusion. 

Maarch 23, 1790. HisTORicui. 

OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 

Bir the original law of nations, war and extirpation were 
the punishment of injury. Humanizing by degrees, it ad- 
mitted slavery instead of death : a farther step was, the ez- 
diange of prisoners instead of slavery: anotner, to respect 
more the property of private persons under conquest, and be 
content with acquired dominion. Why should not this law 
of nations go«on improving? Ages have intervened be- 
tween its several steps ; but as knowledge of late increasei 
rapidly, why should not those steps be quickened ! Why 
should it not be agreed to, as the future law of nations, that 
in any war heteafler, the following description of men should 
be undisturbed, have the protection of both sides, and be 
permirted to follow their employments in security? viz. 

\. Cultivators of the earth, because they labor for the sub- 
wstence of mankind. 

2. Fishermen, for the same reason. 

S'. Merchants and traders in unarmed ships, who acc(»Q- 
modate different nations by communicating and exchanging 
the necessaries and conveniences of life. 

4. Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working in ope« 
•owns. 
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h is hardly neceBsary to add, that the hospitals of enemiea 
should be unmolested — they ought to be assisted. It is for 
the interest of humanity in general, that the occasions of 
war, and the inducements to it, should be diminished. If 
rapine be abolished, one of the encouragements to war is 
taken away; and peace therefore more likely to continue 
bjkI be lastincr. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the high seas— « 
remnont of the ancient piracy — though it may be accidental- 
ly beneficial to particular persons, is far from being profit- 
able to all engaged in it, or to the nation that authorizes it. 
In the beerinning of a war some nch ships are surprised and 
taken. This encourages the first adventurers to fit out more 
armed vessels : and many others to do the same. But the 
enemy at (he same time become more careful, arm their 
merchant-fihips better, and render them not so easy to be 
tatken : they go also more under the protection of convoys. 
Thus, while the privateers to take them are multiplied, the 
vessels subjected to be taken, and the chances of profit, are 
diminished; so that many cruises are made wherein* the ex- 
penses overgo the gains ; and, as is the case in other lui- 
terie«, though particulars have got prizes, the mass of ad- 
venturers are losers ; the whole expense of fitting out all the 
phvdieers during a war being much greater than the whole 
amount of goods taken. 

Tnen there is the national loss of all the labor of so many 
men during the time they have been employed in robbing ; 
who besides spend what they get in riot, drunkenness, and 
debauchery ; lose their habits of industry ; are rarely fit for 
aqy sober ousiness after a peace, and serve only to increase 
the number of highwaymen and house-breakers. Even the 
undertakers, who have been fortunate, are by sudden wealth 
led into expensive living, the habit of which continues when 
the means of supporting it cease, and finally ruins them : a 
just punishment tor Uieir having wantonly add unfeelingly 
ruined many honest, innocent traders and their families, 
whose substance was employed in serving the common in- ' 
terest of mankind. 
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ON THE IMPRESS OF SEAMEN. 
Notes copied from Dr. Franklin*s wriiing id pencil in the margin 

of Judge Foeier's celebrated argument in favor of the ImprescK 

ing of Seamen (publislied in the folio edition of his works). 

Judge Foster, p. 168. * Every man.* — The conclusion 
here from the whoU to a part^ does not seem to be good logic. 
If the alphabet should say, Let us all fight for the defence of 
the whole ; that is equal, and may, therefore, be just. But 
if they should say. Let ABC and D eo out and ncht for us, 
while we stay at nome and sleep in whole skins ; Uiat is not 
equal, and therefore cannot be just. 

lb. 'Employ.* — If you please. The word signifies en- 
gaging a man to worit for me, by offering him such wases as 
are sufficient to induce him to prefer my service. This is 
ver^different from compelling hun to work on such terms as 
I thmk proper. 

Jb. <This service and employment,' &c. — ^These are false 
facts. His employment and service are not the same. — Un* 
der the merchant he goes in an unarmed vessel^ not obliged 
to fight, but to transpcM't merchandize. In the king's service 
he is obliged to fight, and to hazard all the dangers of battle. 
Sickness on board of king's ships is also more common and 
more mortal. The merdiant's service, too, he can quit at 
the end of the voyage ; not the king's. Also, the mercnant*g 
wa«;es are much higher. 

lb. < I am very sensible,' &c.— Here are two things put in 
comparison that are not comparable: viz. injury to seamen, 
and inconvenience to trade. Inconvenience to the whole trade 
of a nation will notjustify injustice to a single seaman. D 
the trade would suflfer without his service, it is able and ought 
to be willing to offer him such wages as may induce him to 
afford his service voluntarily. 

Page 169. 'Private mischief must be borne with patience, 
for preventinff a national calamity.' Where is this maxim in 
aw and gooa policy to be found? And how can that be a 
maxim which is not consistent with common seise ? If the 
maxim had been, that private mischiefs, which prevent a na« 
tional calamity, ought to be generously compensated by the 
nation, one might understand it : but that such private mis* 
chiefs are only to be borne with patience, is absurd ! 

Jb. 'The expedient,* &c. <And,* &c. (Paragraphs % 
and S).— Twenty ineffectual or inconvenient schemes will not 
justify one that is lujust. 
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lb. *■ Upon the foot of.* &c.— Your reasoning, indeed, lik*. 
4 lie, stands but upon one foot; truth upon two. 

Page 160. * Full wages.' — ^Probably the same they had in 
the merchant's service. 

Page 174. < I hardly admit/ Jfcc. — (Paragraph 5) .—When 
this author speaks of impressing, page 158,lie diminishes the 
horror of the practice as much as possible, by presenting to 
the mind one sailor only sufTering a * hardahip ' (as he tende> 
ly calls it) in some ^^arlieuUxr oases' onl^; and he places 
aeainst this private mischief the inconvenience to the trade 
of the kingdom.— >But if, as he supposes is often the case, the 
sailor who is pressed and obliged to serve for the defence of 
trade, at the rate of twenty-five shillings a month, could get 
three pounds fifteen shillings in the merchants' service, you 
take from him fifty shillings a month ; and if you have 100,000 
in your service, you rob this honest industrious part <^ socie- 
ty and their poor families of 250,0002. per month, or three 
millions a ^ear, and at the same time oblige them to hazard 
their lives in fighting for the defence (rf'your trade ; to the de- 
fence of which all ought indeed to contribute (and sailors 
among the rest) in proportion to their profits by it : but this 
three millions is more than their share, if they do not pay 
with their persons ; but when you force that, methinks you 
•Kould eieuse the other. 

But, it may be said, to give the king's seamen merchants' 
wages would cost the nation too much, and c&ll for more tares. 
The question then will amount to this : whether it be just in 
a community, that the richer part should compel the poorer 
/> fi^t in detence of them and their properties, for such wa- 
tes as they think fit to allow, and punish them if they refitse ? 
Our author tells us that it is < UgM.^ I have not law enough 
ja dispute his authorities, but I cannot persuade myself that 
t If equitable. I will, however, own for the present, that it 
nay be lawful when necessary ; but then I contend that it 
iiay be used so as to produce the same good effects — th€ 
vnuUo aoewriit/y without doing so much intolerable injustice as 
ttteads the impressing common seamen.— In order to be bet- 
ter oiiderstooa, I would premise two thines :-— First, That 
Vf^ntary seamen may be had for the service, if they were 
tufficientlY paid. The proof is, that to serve in the same 
■hip, and incur the same dangers, yon have no occasion to 
impress captains, lieutenants, second lieutenants, midship* 
nen, pursers, nor many other officers. Why, but that the 
profits of their places, or the emoluments expected, are suC> 
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ficient inducements ? The businesi then is, to find money, 
by impressing, sufficient to make the sailors all volunteers, as 
well as their officers ; and this without any fresh burden upon 
trade.— I'he second of my premises is, that twenty-five shil- 
lings a month, with his share of the salt beef, pork, and peas- 
puading, being found sufficient ibr the subsistence of a hard- 
working seaman, it will certainly be so ibr a sedentary scho- 
lar or gentleman^ I would then propose to form a treasurv, 
out of which encouragements to seamen should be paid. To 
fill this treasury, I would impress a number of civil officers, 
who at present have great salaries, oblige .them to serve in 
their respective offices for twenty-five shillings a month with 
their share of mess provisions, and throw the rest of their 
salaries into the seamen's treasury. If such a press-war- 
rant were given me to execute, the first I would press should 
be a Recorder of Bristol, or a Mr. Justice Foster, because 
I might have need of his edifying example, to show how much 
impressing ought to be borne with ; fcr he would certainly 
find, that uiough to be reduced to twenty-five shillings a month 
mignt be a * private miwMef^ yet that, agreeably to his max- 
im of law and good policy, it * ouglU to be borne with patxerfuXf 
for preventing a national calamity. Then I would press the 
rest of the judges ; and, opening the red book, I would press 
eveiT civil ofiicer of government, from 60^ a year salary up 
to 50,00(M. which would throw an immense sum into our 
treasury : and these gentlemen could not complain, since they 
would receive twenty-five shillings a month, and their rations ; 
and this without bemg obliged to fight. Lastly, I think J 
would impress ♦ ♦ ♦ 

ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS AND THE PRACTICE OF 

PRIVATEERING. 

Letter to Benjamin Vaughanj Eaq, 

Mt Deae Friekp, : MarehyUy 1165 

Among the pamphlets you lately sent me was one, oiti- 

tled. Thoughts on Executive Juetioe* In return for that, I 

■end you a French one on the same subiect, ObeervatiotM 

eoncemant CExicution de P Article II, de la D^daratton aur 

le Vol, They are both addressed to the judces, but written, 

as you will see, in a very different spirit. The English au« 

thor is for hanging all thieves. The Frenchman is for pro-* 

portioning punishments to offences. 

If we really believe, as we profess to believe, that the law^ 
«r Moses was the law of God, the dictate of Divine wisdom, 
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mfinifply supcnor to human; on what princip!«»» do we •«. ' 
dain death as the punishment of an oflTence, which, accord- 
ing to that law, was only to bo punished by a restitution of 
fourfold? To put a man to death for an offence which does 
■ot des«rv9 death, is it not a murder? And, as the French 
writer ^a/s, A>*<Hm punir ua <UIU amtrt la todiU par tin 
aim* jvntrg m no/tire ? 

Suparfluous property is the creature of society. Simple 
and noLi laws were sufficient to guard the property that was 
BMrar/ nocess&ry. The savage^B bow, his hatchet, and his 
coal ok' skic?. were sufficiently secured, without law, by ths 
fear 'A' per?onal 'resentment and retaliation. When, by vir- 
«U3 of tno first laws, part of the society accumulated wealtZi 
cud grer/ powerful, they enacted others more severe, and 
wouli protect their property at the expense of humanity. 
This VBB abusing their power, and commencing a tyranny. 
If a lavage, before he entered into society, had t>«en told— 
' Yiar neighbor, by this means, may become owner erf* a huiw 
Cred deer ; but if your brother, or ycvr son, or yourself, hav- 
ng no deer of your own, and being hungry, should kill one, 
r.n mfamous death must be the conse(|uence,' he would pro- 
uably have preferred his liberty, and his common right of IdU* 
.ng any deer, to all the advantages of society that might be 
proposed to him. 

That it is better a hundred guilty persons should escap<v 
than that one innocent person should suffer, is a maxim thi( 
has been long and generally approved ; never that I know o(^ 
controverted. Even the sanguinary author of the T^oughsU 
agrees to it, adding well, * that the very tboogtit oi ntfitrvirf 
innocence, and much more thai oi auffennt innocence, mus] 
awaken all our cenderest and mos: compassionate feelings, 
ana at tne same ame raise our nignest indignation against me 
uutnimentj 3k it. But,' he n&B^ ' thare is no danger of 
attuar, trom a strict adherence to thn Icrts. ^Roailv !— Is it 
liien impossible to mak^ an unjust law ^ and if the law itself 
be unjust, mav it not be the very ' instrument' which ought 
'.to raise the author's and every body's indignation ?' I see 
Id the last newspapers from London, that a woman is capital- 
ly convicted at the Old Bailey, for privately stealing out of a 
■hop some gauze, value fourteen shillings and threepence. Is 
there any proportion between the injury done by a tneft, value 
fourteen shillings and threepence, and the punishment of a hu- 
nan creature, by death,on a gibbet ? Might not that woman, by 
her tabor, have made the reparation ordained by God in p» ving 
fourfold ? Is not all punishment inflicted beyond the ment A 
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the offence, so much punishment of innocence ? In this 
light, how vast is the annual quantity, of not only injured but 
suffering innocence, in almost all the civilized stales of Eu- 
rope. 

But it seems to have been thought, that this kind of inno- 
cence may be punished bf wa^ of preventing crimes. I have 
read, indeed, of a cruel Turk, in Barbar^, who whenever he 
bought a new Christian slave, ordered him immediately to be 
hung up by the legs, and to receive a hundred blows of a cud- 
^e\ on the soles of his feet, that the severe sense of the pun- 
ishment, and fear of incurring it thereafter, mishi prevent the 
faults that should merit it. Our author himself would hardly 
approve entirely of this Turk'^s conduct in the government <n 
slaves : and yet be appears to recommend something lik? it 
for the government of English subjects, when he applauds 
the reply of Judge Burnet to the convict horse-stealer ; who, 
beine asked what he had to sav why judgment of Heath should 
not pass against mm, ana answermg, that it was hard to hftng 
a man for onij^ stealing a horse, was told by the judge, * Man, 
thou art not to be hanged oidy for stealing a horse, but thai 
horses may not be stolen.' The man's answer, if candidly 
examined, will, I imagine, appear reasonable, as being foun(t> 
ed on the eternal principle of justice and equity, that punish- 
ments should be proportioned to offences ; and the judge's 
reply brutal and unreasonable, though the writer * wishes all 
judges to carr^ it with them whenever they go the circuit, 
and to bear it, in their minds, as containing a wise reason for 
all the penal statutes which they are called upon to put in ex- 
ecution. It at once illustrates,* says he, * the true grounds 
and reasons of ail capital punbhments whatsoever, namely, 
that every man's property, as well as his Ufe, may be held 
sacred and inviolate.' Is there then no difference in value 
between property and life ? If I think it right that the crime 
of murder should be punished with death, not only as an 
equal punishment of the crime, but to prevent other murders, 
does it follow that I must approve of iimiciing the same pun- 
ishment fur a little invasion on my property by theft '/ If I am 
not myself so barbarous, so bloody-minded, and revengefid, 
as to kill a fellow-creature for stealing from me fourteen shil- 
lings and threepence, how can I approve of a law that does it ? 
Montesquieu, who was himself a judge, endeavors to im- 
press other maxims. He must' have known what humane 
]ud|^es feel on such occasions, and what the effects of those 
; and, so far from thinking that severe and excessive 
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l^uniBhaients prevems crimes, he asserts, as quoted by oui 
t'rench writer, that 

* VatrodUdea Unx en empiehe V execution, 

* Jjoraque la peine eet aant metwre, on eat aouvent Mxg4 <ie 
hd prifirer VimpwdU* 

' La cause de toui lee relachemene vierU de PimpwtiU de» 
Crimea^ et non de la moderation dee peinea.* 

It is said by those who know Europe generally, that there 
are more thetts committed and punished annually in England, 
than in all the other nations put together. If this be so, there 
must be a cause or causes for such a depravity in our common 
people, May not one be the deficiency of justice and mo- 
rality in our national government, mamfested in our oppres- 
sive conduct to subjects, and unjust wars on our neighbors ? 
View the long-persisted in, uniust, monopolizing treatment 
of Ireland, at len^ acknowledged ! View the plundering 
government exercised by our merchants in the Indies ; the 
confiscating war made upon the American colonies ; and, to 
say nothing of those upon France and Spain, view the late 
war upon Holland, which was seen by impartial Europe in no 
other light than that of a war of rapine and pillage; the 
hopes of an immense and easy prey bemg its only apparent, 
and probably its true and real, motive and encouragement. 

« Justice is as strictly due between neighbor nations, as be- 
tween neishbor citizens. A highwayman is as much a rob- 
ber when he plunders in a gang, as when single ; and a na- 
tion that makes an unjust war is only a great gang. After 
employing your people in robbing the Dutch, is it strange, 
tiiat being put out of that employ by peace, they still conti* 
nue robbing, and rob one another ! Piraterie, as the French 
call it, or privateering, is the universal bent of the English na- 
tion, at home and abroa<f, wherever settled. No less than 
seven hundred privateers, were, it is said, commissioned in 
the last war ! These were fitted out by merchants, to prey 
upon other merchants, who had never done them any injury. 
Is there probably any one of those privateering merchants of 
London, who were so ready to rob tne merchants of Amster- 
dam, that would not as readily plunder another London mer- 
chant, of the next street, if he could do it with the same im- 

* punity ? The avidity, the aUeni appetena is the same ; it is 
the fear alone of the grallows that makes the difference. How 
then can a nation, which among the honestest of its people 
has so many thieves by inclmation, and whose government 
encouraged and ccnnmissioaed no less tjian seven hunared 
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gpanw of robbPTS ; how can such a nation have the face to 
condemn the crime in individuals, and hang up twenty of then 
in a morning ! It naturally puts one in mind of a New^tc 
anecdote. One of the prisoners complained, that in the night 
somebody bad taken his buckles out of his shoes. * Whaf 
the devil!* says another, *have we then thieveM amongst usi 
It must not be suffered. Let us search out the rogue, and 
pump him to death.' 

Tnere is, however, one late instance of an Enslish meiw 
chant who will not profit by such ill-gotten gain. He was, ii 
soems, part-owner of a ship, which the other owners thought 
fit to employ as a letter of marque, which took a number ol 
French prizes. The booty being shared, he has now an agent 
here, inquiring, by an advertisement in the Gazette, for those 
who have suffered the loss, in order to make them, as far aa 
in him lies, restitution. This conscientious man is a Quaker. 
The Scotch presbyterians were formerly as tender ; for thert 
is still extant an ordinance of the town-council of Edinburgn. 
made soon at\er the Reformation, * forbidding the purchase o* 
prize goods, under pain of losing the freedom of the burgh 
lor ever, with other punishment at the will of the magistrate 
the practice of making prizes being contrary to g(K)d con 
science, and the rule of treating Christian brethren as w» 
would wish to be treated ; and such goods are ma to be 9tMb^ 
any godly man voithin thie burgh* The race of these godly 
men in Scotland are probajbly extinct, or their principle* 
abandoned, since, as far as that nation had a hand in promot- 
ing the war against the colonies, prizes and confiscations are 
believed to have been a considerable motive. 
It has been for some time a generally-received o}iinion, 
that a military man is not to inquire whether a war be iust or 
unjust ? he is to execute his orders. AH princes, who are 
disposed to become tyrants, most* probably approve of this 
opinion, and be willing to establish it ; but is it not a danger- 
ous one ? since, on that principle, if the tyrant commands hit 
army to attack and destroy not only an unoffending iit^ighboi 
nation, but even his own subjects, the army is bound to obey, 
A negro slave, in our colonies, being commanded by his mas- 
ter to rob or murder a neighbor, or do any other immoral 
act, may refuse ; and the magistrate will protect him in hie 
refusal. The slavery then of a soldier is worse than that of a 
negro ! A conscientious officer, if not restrained by the appre- 
hension of its being imputed to another cause, may indeed re- 
sign, rather than be employed in an unjust war ; but the pri- 
f aie men are slaves for life : and they are, perhaps, iopap** 
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«le of judging for themselves. We can only lament their 
fate, and still more that of a sailor, who is often dragged by 
force from his honest occupation, and compelled to imbrue hia 
hands in perhaps innocent blood. But, methinks, it well be- 
hoves merchants (men more enlightened by their educati<m, 
and perfectly free from any such force or obligation) to con- 
aider well of the justice of a war, before tjiey voluntarily en- 
gage a gang of ruffians to attack their fellow-merchants of a 
neighboring nation, to plunder them of their property, and 
pernaps rum them and their families, if they yield it ; or to 
wound, maim, and murder them, if they endeavor to defend 
it. Yet these things are done by Christian merchants, whe- 
ther a war be just or unjust ; and it can hardly be just on 
both sides. They are done by English and American mer- 
chants, who nevertheless, complam of private theft, and 
hang by dozens the thieves they have taught by their own ex- 
ample. 

it is high time^ for the sake of humanity, that a stop were 
put to this enormity. The United States of America, though 
better situated than any European nature to make profit by 
privateering (most of tne trade of Europe with the West In- 
dies, passing before their doors), are, as far as in them lies, 
endeavorin V to abolish the practice, by offering, in all their 
treaties with other powers, an article, engaging solemnly, that 
in case of future war, no privateer shaU be commissioned on 
either side ; and that unarmed merchant-ships, on both sides, 
■hall pursue their voyages unmolested.'*' Tiiis will be a hap« 

* This offer having been accepted by the late King of Prussia^ 
a treaty of amity and commerce was concluded between thatm^ 
narch and the United States, containing the following humane, 
philanthropic article ; in the Ibrraation of which Dr. Franklin, 
ae one ot the American plenipotentiaries, was principally con- 
cerned, viz. 

Art. KXin. If war should arise between the two contracting 
parties, the merchants of either country, then residing in the other, 
•hall be allowed to remain nine months to collect their debts ana 
settle their affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off all their 
effects without molestation or hindrance ; and all women and 
children, scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, arti- 
sans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed, and inhabiting un- 
fortified towns, villages, and places, and, in general, all others 
wiiose occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit of 
mankind, shall bo allowed to continue their respective emplcy- 
menta, and shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall their 
hoaxes or goods be burnt, or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields 
wasted the armed force of ths enemy into whose power, br 
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py improvement of the law of nations. The humane and the 
nitt cannot but wish general success to the proposition. 
With unchangeable «steera and affecdoB, 
I am, my dear friend, 

Ever yours. 

REMARKS CONCERNING THE SAVAGES 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Sataoes we call them, because their manners differ from 
•urs, which we think the perfection of civility ; they think tho 
•ame of theirs. 

Perhaps if we could examine the manners of different na- 
tions with impartiality, we should find no people so rude as 
to bo without any rules of politeness ; nor any so polite as not 
to have some remains of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and warriors; 
when old, counsellors ; for ail their government is by the coun- 
sel or advice of the sages : there is no force, there are no 
prisons, no officers, to compel obedience, or inflict punish- 
nent. Hence they generally study oratory : the best speaker 
having the most influence. The Ij^ian women till the ground, 
dress the food, nurse and bring up the children, and preserve 
and hand down to posterity the memory of public transac- 
tions. These employments of men and women are accounted 
natural and honorable. Having few artificial wants, they 
have abundance of leisure for improvement in conversa- 
ti(m. Our laborious manner of life, compared with theirs, they 
esteem slavish and base ; and the learning on which we vaF- 
lue ourselves, they regard as frivolous and us^ss. An in- 
stance of this occurrM at the trea^ of Lancaster, in Penn- 
avivania, anno 1744, between the ^emment of Virginia and 
the Six Nations. After the ]>rincipal business was settled, 
the commissioners from Yirgima accpiainted the Indians by - 

riie events of war, thev msy happen to fall ; but if any thing is 
necessary to be taken from them for the use of such armed force, 
the same shall be paid for at a reasonable price. And all mer- 
chant and trading vessels employed in exchanging the products 
of different places, and thereby rendering the necessaries, con 
veniences, and comforts of human life more easy to be obtained 
•no more genernl, shall be allowed to pass fi-ee and unmolested ; 
and neither of the contracting powers shall grant (n* issue any 
commission to any private armed vessels, empowering them to 
lake or destroy such trading vessels, or mterrupt such commerce. 
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a speeeh, that there wm at Williamsbarff a college, with ■ 
Aind for educating Indiao youth ; and if the chiefs of the Sii 
Nations would send down half a dozen of their stms to that 
college, the goTemment would take care that they should be 
well proYided for, and instructed in all the learning of thf 
white people. It is one of the Indian rules of politeness ncA 
to ansvrer a public proposition the same day that it is made 
they think it would oe treating it as a light matter, and thai 
they show it respect by taking time to consider ii, as of a 
matter important. They therefore deferred their answer till 
the day following : when their speaker began, by expressing 
their deep sense of the kindness of the Virginia government 
in making them that <^er ; * for we know,' says he, ' that you 
highly esteem the kind of learning taught in those cc^leges, and 
that uie maintenance of our young men, while with you , would 
be very expensive U> you. We are convinced, therefore, that 
you mean to do us good by your proposal ; and we thank you 
heartily. Butyou who are wise, must know, that different na- 
tions have diflerent conceptk)ns of things : and you will ther^ 
fere not take it amiss, if our ideas of thisltind of education hap- 
pen not to be the same with yours. We have had some ex« 
perience of it ; several of our young people were formerly 
brought up at the colleges pf the northern provinces ; they 
were instructed in all your sciences ; but when they came 
back to us, they were bad runners : ignorant of every means 
of living in the woods ; unable to bear either cold or hunger; 
knew neither how to build a cabin, take a deer, or kiil an ene- 
my ; spoke our language imperfectly ; were therefore neither 
fit for hunters, warriors, or counsellors : they were totally 
good for nothing. We are however not the less obliged by 
your kind ofllb, though we decline accepting of it ; and to show 
our grateful sense of it, if the gentlemen of Virginia will send 
111 a dozen of their sons, we will take great care of their edu- 
cation, instruct them in all we know, and make men ot 



Having fi-equent occasions to hold public councils, they 
have acquired |rreat order and decency in conducting them. 
The old men sit in the foremost ranks, the warriors in the 
next, and the women and children hindmost. The business 
of the women is to take exact notice of what passes, imprint 
it in their memories, for they, have no writing, and commu- 
nicate it to the children. Tney are the records of the coun- 
cil, and they preserve tradition of the stipulations in treaties 
a hundred years back ; which, when we compare with our 
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writings, wa akeays find exact. He tkat would speak, riaea, 
The rest observe a profound silence. When he has finish- 
ed, and rits down, they leaye him five or six minutes to re- 
collect, that, if he has omitted any thing he intended to say, 
or has any thing to add, he may rise again and deliver it. 
To interrupt another, even in common conversation, is reck- 
oned h^hly indecent. How difTerent this is from the con- 
duct of a polite British House of Commons, where scarce a 
day passes without some confusion, that makes the speaker 
hoarse in calling to order ; and how different from the mode 
of conversation, m many polite companies of Europe, where, 
if you do not deliver vour sentences with great rapidity, you 
are cut off in the middle of it by the impatient loquacity oi 
those you converse with, and never suffered to finimi it ! 

The politeness of these savages in conversation is indeed 
carried to excess ; since it does not permit them to contra- 
dict or deny the truth of what is asserted in their presence. 
By this means they, indeed, avoid disputes ; but then it be- 
comes difficult to know their minds, or what impression you 
make upon them. The missionaries, who have attempted 
to convert diem to Christianity, all complain of this as one 
of the great difficulties of their mission. The Indians hear 
with patience the truths of the gospel explained to them, and 

S've their usual tokens of assent and approbation : you would 
ink they were convinced. No such matter— 4t is mere 
civility. 

A Swedish mmister having assembled the chiefs of the 
Susouehannah Indians, made a sermon to them, acquamu 
ing them with the principal historical facts on which our re- 
ligion is founded : such as the fall of our first parents by eat- 
in*; an apple ; the coming of Christ to repair the mischief; 
hi<- miracles and sufferings, &c.— When he had finished, an 
Indian orator stood up to tliank him. ' What you have told 
us,' says he, ' is all very good. It is indeed fiad to eat ap- 
ples. It is better to make them all into cider. We 9a 
much obliged by your kindness in coming so far to tell ut 
those things which you have heard from your mothert. In 
return, I will tell you some of those which we have heard 
from ours. 

* In the beginning, our fathers had only me flesh of ani- 
mals to subsist on ; and if their hunting was unsuccessful, 
they were starving. Two of our young hunters having kill- 
ed a deer, made a fire in the woods tn broil some parts of it. 
When they were about to satisfy their hunger, they beheld 
A beautiful young woman descend from the cloudji, and seat 
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hrrfeir on ibat hill which you see yonder aniong the bl^« 
mountains. They said to each other, it is a spirit that per. 
haps has smelt our broiled venison, and wishes to eat of it . 
let us offer some to her. They presented her with the 
ton^e : she was pleased with the taste of it, and said, 
" Your kindness shall be rewarded. Come to this place 
after thirteen moons, and you shall find somethinit fhat will 
be of great benefit in nourishinfr you and your children to 
the latest generations." They did so, and to their surprise, 
found plants they had never seen before ; but wWch, from 
that ancient time, have been constantly cultivated among us, 
to our great advantage. Where her ri^ht hand had touched 
the ground, they found maize; where her left hand had 
touched it, they found kidney beans ; and where her back- 
tide had sat on it, thev found tobacco.' The good mission- 
ary, disgusted with this idle tale, said, < What I delivered 
to you were sacred truths ; but what you tell me is mere fa- 
trie, fiction, and falsehood.' The Indian, offended, replied, 
* My brother, it seems your friends have not done you jus- 
tice in your education ; they have not well instructed you in 
the rules of common civility. You saw that we, who uiv- 
derstand and practise those rules, believed all your stories, 
whv Ho you refuse to believe ours?* 

When any of them come into our towns, our people are 
apt to' crowd round them, gaze upon them, and incommode 
<hem where they desire to be private: this t^ey esteem 

Seat rudeness, and the effect of the want of instruction in 
e rules of civility and good manners. ' We have,' said 
they, ' as much curiosity as you, and when you come into 
our towns, we wish for opportunities of looking at you ; but 
for this purpose we hide ourselves behind bushes, where you 
are to pass, and never intrude ourselves into your com- 
pany.' 

Their maimer of entering one another's villages has like- 
wise its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in travelling strangers 
to enter a village aoruptly, without giving notice of their ap- 
proach. Therefore, as soon as they arrive within hearing, 
they stop and halloo, remaining there till invited to enter. 
Two old men usually come out to them and lead them in. 
There is in every village a vacant dwelling, called the 
■tranger's house. Here they are placed^ while the old men 
go round from hut to hut, acquamting the inhabitants that 
strangers are arrived, who are probably hungry and weary, 
and every one sends them what he can spare of'^victuals, and 
skins to repose oi^. When the strangers are refreshed, pipe* 
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a»d tobacco ace brought : and then, but not before, conver* 
sation begins, with inquiries who they are, whither bound, 
what news, &c. and it usually ends with ofiera of service ; 
if the strangers have occasion for guides, or any necessaries 
for continuing their journey ; and nothing is exacted for ihe 
entertainment. 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them as aprinci* 
pal virtue, is practised by private persons; of which Conroi 
JVeiseTy our interpreter, gave nic the following instanee. 
He had been naturalized among the Six Nations, and spoke 
well the Mohuck language. In going through the Indian 
country, to carry a message from our governor to the couii> 
cil at OtumdagUj he called at the habitation of CanastetegOf 
an old acquaintance, who embraced him, spread furs for him 
to sit on, placed before him some boiled beans and venison, 
and mixed pome rum and water for his drink. When he 
was well refreshed, and had lit his pipe, Canasseteso began 
to converse with him: asked him how he had fared the 
many years since they had seen each other, whence he 
then came, what occasioned the journey, &c. Conrad an- 
swered all his questions ; and when the discourse begiyi lo 
flag, the Indian, to continue it, said, 'Conrad, you ba>e 
lived long among the white people, and know something ol 
their customs ; I have been sometimes at Albany, and have 
observed, that once in seven days they shut up their shops, 
and assemble all in the great house ; tell me what it is for 7 
What do they do there V * They meet there,' sayt Coiv- 
rad, * to hear and learn good thing*.* < I do not doubt,' 
says the Indian, Hhat i hey tell you so, they have told me 
the same : but I doubt the truth of what they say, and I wiU 
tell you my reasons. I went lately to Albany, to sell my 
skins, and buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. Yon 
know I u«ed generally to deal with Hans Hanson ; but I 
was a little inclined this time to try some other merchaote. 
However, I called first upon Hans, and asked him what be 
would give for beaver, ne said he could not give UMHre 
than four shillines a pound : but, says he, I cannot talk on 
biusiness now ; tnis is the day when we meet together to 
learn good tMngt^ and I am goinff to the meeting. So I 
thought to myself, since I cannot do any business to-da^^} I 
may as well go to the meeting too, and I went with him. 
There stood up a man in black, and began to talk to the 
people very angrily. I did not understand' what he said : , 
nut, perceiving that he looked much at me, and at Hanson, 
I imagined be was angry at seeing me there ; so I went out. 
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tat down near the keOM, etrack fire, nnd lit my pipe, i 
mg till the meeting ahould break up. I thought to«>, that 
Che man had mentioned something of heayer ; I suspected it 
might be the subject of their meeting. So when they came 
o<it, I accosted my merchant, " Well, Hans," says I» " I 
hope you have agreed to give more than four sldllings a. 
pound.'* " No,** says he, " I cannot give so much ; I caiw 
not give more than three shillings and sixpence.** I then 
spoke to several other dealers, but they all sun^ the same 
song, three and sixpence, three and sixpence. This made 
it clear to me that my suspicion was rignt ; and that, what- 
ever they pretended of meeting to learn good thngSf the reml 
Krpose was to consult how to cheat Indians in the price of 
aver. Consider but a little, Conrad, and you must be of 
my ooinion. If they met so often to learn good thingB, they 
woula certainly have learned some before this time. But 
they are still ignorant. Tou know our practice. If a white 
man, in travelling through our country, enters one of our 
cabins, we all treat him as T do you ; we dry him if he is 
wet, we warm him if he is cold, and give him meat and drink, 
thafehe may aKay his thirst and hunger; and we spread soft 
fiws for hiro to rest and sleep on : we demand nothing in re- 
turn.'*' But if I go into a white man*s house at Albany, and 
ask for victuals and drink, they say, Where is your money ? 
and if 1 have none, they say, uet out, you Indian dog. 
Tou see that they have not learned those little good VtingB 
that we need no meetings to be instructed m, l^cause oui 
mothers taught them us when we were children ; and there- 
fore it is impossible their meetings should be, as they say, 
for any such purpose, or have any such effect; they are 
only to contrive the cheating of Indiana in the price qf bee^ 



* It is remarkable that. In all ages and countries, hosjritallcy 
has been allowed as the virtue of those, whom the civilized weie 

g eased to call barbarians ; the Greeks celebrated the Scvihians 
r it ; the Saracens possessed it eminentl j ; and it is to this day 
the reiffning virtue of the wild Arabs. St. Paul, too, in the rela- 
tion of his voyage and shipwreck, on the island of Melita, says, 
' The bai1)arous people ^owed us no little kindness ; (br they 
kindled a fire, ana received us every one, because o**the present 
tain, and because of the cold.»— This note is taken from as " 
collection of Franklin's papers, printed for Dilly 
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TO MR. DUBOURO. 
C4»*CBJLRiira THs Disssnsioirs bktwech siraLAirD Ain» 

▲MKAICA. 

Londotit October 2, 1770. 
1 tJEB, with pleasure, that we think pretty much alike on the 
iubject of English America. We of the colonies have never 
insisted that we ought to be exempt from contributing to the 
common expenses necessary to support the prosperity of the 
empire. We only assert, that having parliaments of our own, 
and not having representatives in that of Great Britain, our 
parliameuis are the only judges of what we can and what we 
ought to contribute in this case ; and that the English parlia- 
ment has no right to take our money without our consent, in 
fact, the British empire is not a single state ; it comprehends 
many ; and though the parliament of Great Britain nas arro- 
l^ated to itself the power of taxing the colonies, it has no more 
right to do so, than it has to tax Hanover. We have the same 
king, but not the same legislatures. 

' The dispute between the two countries has already lost 
England many millions sterling, which it has lost in its com- 
merce, and America has in this respect been a proportionable 
gainer, this commerce consisted principally of superfluities ; 
objects of luxury and fashion, which we can well ck> without , 
and the resolution we have formed of importing no more till 
our grievances are redressed, has enabled many of our infant 
manufactures to take root ; and it will not be easy to make 
our people abandon them, in future, even should a connexion 
more cordial than ever succeed the present troubles. — I have, 
indeed, no doubt, that the parliament of England will finally 
abandon its present pretensions, and leave us to the peace* 
able enjoyment of our rights and privileges. 

B. Fbakklzv. ^ 

A dM^porison of the Conduct of the Anekitt Jewt, and ^ tk» 
AniUfederaUatM in the United Statee. 
A ZXAL0I7S advocate for the proposed Federal ConstitiK 
joa m a certain public assembly said, that * the repugnance 
if great part of mankind to go(>d government was sudi, that 
ae oelieved that if an angel from heaven was to bring down a 
oonetitution formed there for our use, it would neverthalesa 
neet with violent opposition.'— lie wa» reproved for the Map- 
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posed extravagance of the sentiment ; and he did not justj^ 
It.— Probably it might not nave immediateiv occurrea lo him, 
that the experiment had been tried, and tnat the event waa 
recorded in the most faithful of all histories, the Holy Bible ; 
otherwise he might, as it seems to me, have supported his 
opinion by that unexceptionable authority. 

The Supreme Being had been pleased to nourish up a sin- 
gle family, by continued acts of his attentive providence, un* 
til it became a great people : and having rescued them from 
bondage by many miracles performed by his servant Moses, 
he personally delivered to that chosen servant, in oresence ot 
the whole nation, a constitution and code of laws for their ob- 
servance; accompanied and sanctioned with promises of 
great rewards, and threats of severe punishments, as thec<m- 
■eyuence of their obedience or disobedience. 

This constitution, though the Deity himself was to be atita 
head (and it is therefore called by political writers, a theocra- 
cy), could not be carried into execution but by means <^ his 
mimsters : Aaron and his sons were therefore commissioned 
to be, with Moses, the first established ministry of the new 
government. 

One would have thought, that the appointment of men, who 
had distinffuished themselves in procuring the liberty of their 
nation, and had hazarded their lives in openly opposing the 
will. of a powerful monarch who would have retained that na- 
ti(» in slavery, might havto been an appointment acceptable 
to a grateful people ; and that a constitution framed for them 
by the Deity himself, might on that account have been secure 
of a universal welcome reception. Tet there was, in every 
one of the thirteen tribes, some discontented, restless spirits, 
who were continually exciting them to reject the proposed new 
government, and this from various motives. 

Many still retained an affection for Egypt, the land of their 
nativity ; and these, whenever they felt any inconvenience 
or hardship, through the natural and unavoidable effect of thei 
change of^ situation, exclaimed against their leaders as the 
authors of their trouble ; and were not only for returning into 
Egypt, but for stoning their deliverers.'" Those inclined to 
idolatry were displeased that their golden calf was destroyed. 
Many of the chiefs thought the new constitution might be in- 
jurious to their particular interests, that the profitable places 
would be engroued by the famUies and friends of Mosa^ and 

• Numbers chap, xiv 
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Aarxm, and olhers equally well born excladed.«--In Joae 
phus, and the Talmud, we learn some particulars, not so fuUv 
Mrrited in the Scripture. We are there told, « that Korah 
was ambitious of the priesthood; and offended that it was 
conferred on Aaron : and this, as he said, by the authonty ot 
Moses only, voUhout the eonserU of the people. He accused 
Moses of having, by various artifices, fraudulently obtained 
the government, and deprived the people of their hberUes; 
and of conspiring with Aaron to perpetuate the tyranny m 
their family. Thus, thou^^orah's real motive was the sup- 
planting of Aaron, he persuaded the people that he meant 
only the public good; and they, moved by his insinuations, 
began to cry out— " Let us maintain the common liberty of 
ow respective tribes ; we have freed ourselves from the sla. 
very imposed upon us by the Egyptians, and shall we suffer 
ourJelves to be made slaves by Moses ? If we must have a 
master, it were better to return to Pharaoh, who at least fed 
us with bread and onions, than to serve this new tyrant, who 
by his operaUons has brought us into danger of famme. 
Then they called into question the reality of hie eonferencet 
with God: and objected to the privacy of the meetuig, and 
the preventing any of the people from being present at the 
colloquies, or even approaching the place, as grounds of great 
suspicion. They accused Moses also o^ peaJation ; as ero- 
bezzhng part of the golden spoons and the ailver chargers, 
that the princes had offered at the dedication of the altar, t 
and the offerings of gold by the common people, J as well a» 
most of the poll-tax ;§ and Aaron ihey accused of pocketuig 
much of the gold, of which he pretended to have made a 
molten calf. Besides peculation, they charged Moees with 
ambition ; to gratify which passion, he had, they said, de- 
ceived the people, by promising to bring them to a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey : instead of doing which, he had 
brought them from such a land; and ^at he thought light <A 
all tlus mischief, provided he could make himself an absolute 

• Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. Sl * And they gathered themsehrer 
t'>gether against Moses and again:^ Aaron, and said unto them. 
Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the congregation are 
holy, every one of thenu— Wherefore then lift ye up yourselvev 
above the congregation ?* 

f Numbers, chap. vii. 

t Exodus, chap. xxxv. ver. 22. 

\ Numbers, chap. iiL and Exodus, chap, xxx 
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prince.^ That, to support the new dign^y with splendor ia 
nis family, the partuu poll-tax already levied and given to 
Aaron|| was to be followed by a general one,^ which 
would probably be augmented from time to time, if he were 
suffered to go on promuUatingnew laws, on pretence of new 
occasional revelations of the Divine will, till their whole for- 
tunes were devoured by that aristocracy. 

Moses denied the charge of peculation ; and his accusers 
were destitute of proofs to support it ; though faeti, if real, 
are in their nature capable of proof. * I have not,' said he 
(with holy confidence in the presence of God), ' I have not 
taken from this people the value of an ass, nor done them 
any other injury.' But his enemies had made the charge, 
and with some success among the populace ; for no kind of 
accusation is so readily made, or easily believed, by knaves, 
as the accusation of knavery. 

In fine, no less than two hundred and fifty of the principal 
men, * famous in the congregation, men erf* renown,''^* head- 
ing and exciting the mob, worked them up to such a pitch of 
frenzy, that they called out, Stone 'em, stone 'em, and there- 
by secure our liberties ; and let us choose other captains, that 
they may lead us back into Egypt, in case we do not succeed 
n reducing the Canaanites. 

. On the whole, it appears that the Israelites were a people 
jealous of their new-acquired liberty, which jealousy was in 
Itself no fault: but that, when they suffered it to be worked 
upon by artful men, pretending public good, with nothing 
really in view but private interest, they were led to oppose 
the establishment of the new constitution, whereby they 
brought upon themselves much inconvenience and misfortune. 
It farther appears from the same inestimable history, that 
when, after many ages, the constitution had become old ant) 
much abused, and an amendment of it was proposed, the 
populace, as they had accused Moses of the ambition of 
making himself a prince, and cried out. Stone hira, stone 
him ; so, excited by their high-priests and scribes, they ex- 
claimed agn-inst the Messiah, that he aimed at becoming 
king of the Jews, and cried. Crucify him, crucify him. From 

$ Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. 18. < Is it a small thing that thou 
hast brought us up out of a land flowing with milk and honey, to 
kill us in this wilderness, except that thou make thysielf ako* 
getlier a prince over us .' 

II Numbers, chap. Hi. 

IT Exodus, chap. xxx. 

•♦ Numbers, chap. xvL 
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nil which we may gather, that popular opposition to a pablie 
measure is no proof of its impropriety, even though the oppo- 
sition be excited and headed by men of d^tinction. 

To conclude, I beg I may not be understood to mfer, that 
our general convention was divinely inspired when it formed 
the new federal constitution, merely because that constitution 
has been unreasonably and vehemently opposed ; yet, I must 
own, I have so much faith in the general government of the 
world by Providence, that I can hardly conceive a transaction 
of sucn momentous importance to the welfare of millions now 
existing, and to exist in the posterity of a great nation, should 
be suffered to pass without being in some degree influenced, 
euided, and governed' by that omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
Beneficent Ruler, in whom all inferior spirits live, and move, 
and have their being. 



NAUTICAL AFFAIRS. 

Though BritcJn bestows more attention to trade than any 
other nation, and though it be the general opinion, that the 
safety of their state depends upon her na\^ alone ; yet it 
teems not a little extraordinary, that most of the great im- 
provements in ship-building have originated abroad. The 
best sailing-vessels in the royal navy have in general been 
French prizes. This, though it may admit of exceptions, 
cannot be upon tae whole disputed. 

Nor is Britain entirely inattentive to najral architecture; 
though it is no where scientifically taught, and those who 
devise improvements have seldom an opportunity of bringing 
them into practice. What a pity it is, that no contrivance 
should be adopted, for concentrating the knowledge that di^ 
ferent individuals attain in this art, m(o one common focus, if 
the expression may be admitted. Our endeavors shall not 
be wanting, to collect together, in the best way we can, 
the scattered hints that shall occur under this head, not 
doubting but the public will receive with favor this humble 
attem()t to waken the attenticm to a subject of such great na^ 
tional importance. 

Dr. Franklin, among the other inijuiries that had engaged 
his attention, during a long life spent m the uninferrupted pur- 
suit of useful improvements, did not let this escape his notice; 
and many useful hints, tending to perfect the art of navig** 
tion, and to meliorate the condition of seafaring people, occur 
in his works. Li France, the art of constructing ships has 
ioo2 been a favorite stud^, and many improvements in that 
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branch have originated with them. Among the last of the 
Frenchmen, who have made any considerable improvement in 
this respect, is M. Le Roy, who has constructed a vessel 
' well adapted to saif in rivers, where the depth of water is in- 
eonsiderable, and thatvet was capable of being navigated at 
tea with great ease. This he effected in a great measure by 
the particular mode of rieging, which gave the mariners 
much greater power over the vessel than they could have 
when <H the usual construction. 

I do not hear that this improvement has in any case been 
adopted in Britain. But the advantages that would result 
from having a vessel of a small draught of water to sail with 
the same steadiness, and to lie equally near the wind, as <»• 
may do that is sharper built, are so obvious that many per* 
Mms have been desirous of falling upon some way to effect it. 
About London, this has been attempted by means of Zee boardt 
(a contrivance now so generally known as not to require to 
be here particularly described), and not without effect. But 
these are subject to certain inconveniences, that render the 
use of them in many cases ineligible. 

Others have aUempted to eilect the purpose by building 
yesseb with more than one keel ; and this contrivance, when 
adopted upon proper principles, promises to be attended 
with the happiest effects. But hitnerto that seems to have 
been scarcely attended to. Time will be necessary to enf 
dicate common notions of very old standing, before this can 
be effectually doue. 

Mr. W. Brodie, ship-master in Leith, has lately adopto4 
a contrivance for Uiis purpose, that seems to be at the same 
time very simple and extremely efficacious. Necessity, m 
this case, as m many others, was the mother of inventi<»i. 
He had a small, flat, ill-built boat, which was so ill construct- 
ed as sarcely to admit of carrying a bit of sail on any occasion, 
and which was .at the same time so heavy to be rowed, that 
he found ^eat difficulty in using it for his ordinary occasions. . 

In reflectmg on the means that might be adopted for giving ^ 

this useless coble such a hold of the water as to admit of his 
employing a sail when he found it necessary, it readily occur- 
red that a greater depth of keel would have this tendency. 
But a neater depth or keel, though it would have been use* 
fill for una purpose, he easily foresaw, woiild make his boat 
extremely inconvenient on many other occasions. To effect 
both purposes, he thought of acfopting a movable keel, which 
woulo admit of being let down or taken up at pleasure. This 
idea he immediately carried into effect, by fixing a bar ol 
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rironof tl^ depth he wanted, along each side of the keel, moy- 
ing UDon hinges that admitted of bein^ moved in one direc- 
tion, but which could not be bent back m the opposite direc* 
tion. Thus, by means of a small chain fixed to each end, 
these movable keels could be easily lifted up at pleasure ; 
80 that when he was entering into a harbor, or shoal water, 
he had only to lift un his keels, and the boat was as capa^ 
ble of being managea there, as if he had wanted them entire* 
ly ; and when he went out to sea, where there was depth 
enough, by letting them down, the lee keel took a firm hokl 
of the water,(whne tMb other floated loose) and gave such a 
steadiness to all its movements, as can scarcely be conceived 
by those who have not experienced it. 

This gentleman one day carried me out with him in his 
boat to try it. We made two experiments. At first with a 
moderate breeze, when the movable keels were kept up, the 
boat, when laid as near the wind as it could go, made an an- 
gle with the wake of about 30 de^ees ; but when the keels 
were let down, the same angle did not exceed five or six de- 
grees, being nearly parallel with the course. 

At another time, the wind was right a-head, a brisk breeze. 
When we began to beat up against it, a trading sloop^was 
very near us, steering the same course with. us. The^'sloop 
went through the water a good deal faster than we could : 
but in the course of two hours beating to windward, we found 
that the sloop was left behind two feet in three; though it is 
certain, tiiat if our faifie keels had not been let down, we could 
scarcely, in that situation, have advanced one foot for her 
three* 

Jt»i8 unnecessary to point out to seafaring men the benefits 
that may be derived from this contrivance in certain circum- 
stances, as these wiU bn very obvious to them. 

NORTH-WEST PASSAOS. 

Notwithstanding the many fruitless attempts that have 
been made to discover a north-west passage into the South 
Seas, it would seem that this important geographical question 
is not yet fully decided ; for at a meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, held on the 13th of November last, M. 
Bauche, first geographer to the king, read a curious memoir 
concerning tbe north-west passage. M. de Mendoza, an in- 
telligent captain of a vessel in the service of Spain, charged 
with the care of former establishments favorable to the marine 
has made a careful examifiation of the archives of several de 
partments : there he has found the rehition of a voyage mad« 
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in the year 1608 by Lorenzo Herrero de Maldonada. Thert 
it appears, that at the entry into Davis's Straits, north lat.M 
degrees, and 28 of longitude, counting from the first meridian, 
he turned to the west, leaving Hudson's Bay on the south, 
and Baffin's Bay on the north. Arrived at lat. 65 and 297, 
he went toward the north by the straits of Labrador, till he 
reached 76 and 278 ; and findihg himself in the ley Sea, 
he turned south-west to lat. 60 and 2S6, where he found a 
strait, which separates Asia from America, by which he en- 
tered into the South Sea, which he called the Straits of 
Anian. This passage ought to be, aftording to M. Bauche, 
between William's Sound and Mount St. Elias. The Rus- 
sians and Captain Cook have not observed it, because it is 
f cry narrow. But it is to be wished, that this important dia- 
covery should be verified, which his been overlooked for two 
centuries, in spite of the attempts which havb been made on 
these coaata. M. Bauche calls this passage the Straits ol 
Ferrer. 

POSITIONS TO BE EXAMINED. 

1. All food, or aubsistence for mankind, arises firom tbs 
earth or waters. 

S. Necessaries of life that are not foods, and all other oon- 
femences, have their value estimated in the proportion of food 
consumed while we are employed in procunng them. 

S. A small people with a large territ^y, may subsist on the 
productions of nature, with no other labor than that of gather- 
mg the vegetables and catching the animals. 

4. A large people with a small territory, find these insuf- 
ficient ; and, to subsist, must labor the earth, to make it pro- 
duce greater quantities of vegetable food, suitable to the noo* 
rishment d'men, and of the animals they intend to eat. 

5. From this labor arises a great increase of vegetable 
and animal food, and of materials for clothing ; as flax, wool 

«ilk, &c. The superfluity of these is wealth. With thia 
wealth we pay for the labor employed in building our houses, 
cities, &c. which are therefore only subsistence thus meta* 
morphosed. 

6. Manufactures are only another shape into which so 
much provisions and subsistence are turned, as were in value 
equal to the manufactures produced. This appears from 
hence, that the manufacturer does not, in fact, obtain from the 
employer, for his labor, more thana mere subsistence, includ- 
ing raiment, fuel, and shelter; all which derive tlieir value 
•rom the provisions conntimed m procuring them. 
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7. The produce of the earth, thus converted into manufac- 
tures, may be more easily carried into distant markets, than 
before such conversion. 

8. Fair commerce is where equal values are exchanged for 
equal, the expense of transport included. Thus, if it coats 
A in England, as much labor and charge to raise a bushel d 
wheat, as it costs B in France to produce four gallons of wine, 
then are four gallons of wine the fair exchange for a bushel 
of wheat, A and B meeting at half distance with their com- 
modities to make the exchange. The advantage of this fair 
commerce is, that each party increases the number of his 
enjoyments, having, instead of wheat alone, or wine alone, 
the use of both wheat and wine. 

9. Where the labor and expense of producing both com- 
modities are known to both parties, bargains will generally be 
fair and equal. Where they are known to one party only, 
bargains will oflen be unequal, knowledge taking its advan- 
tage of ignorance. 

10. Thus he that carries a thousand bushels of wheat abroad 
to sell, may not probably obtain so great a profit thereon, ajs 
if be had first turned the wheat into manufactures, by subsist- 
ing therewith the workmen while producing those manufac- 
tures, since there are manv expediting and facilitating methods 
of working, not generally known ; and strangers to tne manu- 
factures, Uiough they know pretty well the expense of raising 
wheat, are unacquamted with those short methods of work- 
mg; and thence, being apt to suppose more, labor employed 
in the manufacture man there really is, are more easily 
imposed on in their value, and induced to allow more for them 
than they are honestly worth. 

11. llius the advantage of having manufactures in a coun- 

2' does not consist, as is commonly supposed, in their highly 
vancing the value of rough materials, of which they are 
formed ; since, though sixpennyworth of flax may be worth 
twenty shillinss when worked into lace, yet the very cause ot 
its bemg worth twenty shillings is that, besides the nax, it has 
cost nineteen shillings and ^sixpence in subsistence to the 
manufacturer. But the advantage of manufactures is, that, 
under that shape, provisions may be more easily carried to a 
foreign market ; and by their means our traders may more 
easily cheat strangers. Few, where it is not made, are 
judges of the value of lace The importer msiy demand for- 
ty, and perhaps get thirty shiUings for that which cost him 
but twenty. 
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19. Finally, there teems to be but three ways for a nation 
to acquire wealth. The first is by war, as the Romans did, 
in plundering their conquered neighbors ; this is robbery.— 
\ The second by commerce, which is generally cneating.— 
The third by a^culture, the only honest way wherein man 
receives a real merease of the seed thrown into the ground, 
m a kind of continual miracle, wrought by the hand of God 
in his favor, as a reward for his innocent life and his virtuous 
industry. B. FRAirKLiir. 

PK>l<lMIHABr ADDRESS TO THE PEmrSTLTANlA ALMA- 
NACK, ENTITULED, * POOR RICHARD*8 ALMANACK, TOR 
TUB YEAR 1758.* 

Written by Dr. Franklin, 

I HATS heard, that nothmg gives an author so great plea- 
■are as to find his works respectfully quoted by other learned 
authors. This pleasure I have seldom enjoyed ; for though 
I have been, if I may say it without vanity, an eminent au- 
thor (of Almanacks) annually now a full quarter of a century, 
my brother authors m the same way (for what reason I know 
not) have ever been very sparing in their applauses ; and no 
other author has taken the least notice of me : so that, did 
not my writings produce me some solid puddin^, the great 
deficiency of praise would have quite discc«uraged me. 

I concluded, at length, that the people were the best judges 
of my merit, for they buy my works ; and, besides, in my 
rambles, where I am not personally known, I have frequent- 
ly heard one or other of my adages repeated, with 'As poor 
Richard says,' at the end on't. This save me some satisfac- 
tion, as it showed not only that my instrucuons were regard- 
* ed, but discovered likewise some respect for my authority ; 
and I own, that to encourage the practice of remembering and 
reading those wise sentences, I have sometimes quoted my- 
self with great gravity. 

Judge then how much I have been gratified by an incident 
which I am going to relate to you. 1 stopped my horse lately 
where a great number of people were collected at an auction 
of merchant's goods. The hour of sale not being come, they 
were conversing on the badness of the times; and one of 
the coiiipany called to a plain, clean, old man, with white 
locks, ' Pray, father Abraham, what think you of the times ^ 
"Won't these heavy taxes quite ruin the country ? How shall 
we be ever able to pay them ? What would you advise us to V 
Kather Abraham stood up, and replied, — < If you'd have mv 
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advice, I'll give it to you in short ; "for a word to the wise if 
enough ; and many words won't fill a bushel," as poor Rich- 
ard says.' They joined in desiring him to speak his mind ; 
and, gathering round him, he proceeded as follows : 

* Friends ^ays he) and neighbors, the taxes are indeed 
very heavy ; and if those laid on by the government were the 
<»ly ones we had to pay, we might more easily discharge 
them ; but we have many otliers, and much more grievous to 
some of us. We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and four umes as much by 
our folly ; and from these taxes the commissioners cannot 
ease or deliver us, by allowing an abatement. However, let 
us h'earken to good advice, and something may be done for 
us ; *| God helps them that help themselves," as poor Richard 
says in his Almanack. 

* It would be thought a hard jgovemment that should tax its 
people one-tenth part of their time, to be employed in its ser- 
vice ; but idleness taxes many of us much more, if we reckon 
all that is spent in absolute sloth, or doing of nothing, with that 
which is spent in idle employments, or amusements that 
amount to nothing. Sloth, hy bringing on diseases, abso- 
lutely shortens life. " Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
labor wears, while the *cey, often used, is always bright," as 
poor Richard says. " But dost thou love life ? then do not 
squander time, for that2s the stuff life is made of," as poor 
Richard says. How much more than is necessary do we spend 
in sleep ! forgetting, that " the sleeping fox catches no poultry 
and that there wiii be sleeping enough in the grave," as pooi 
Richard says. " If time be of all things the most precious, 
wasting time must be (as poor Richard says) the greatest 

. prodigality ;" since, as he elsewhere tells us, " Lost time is 
n^ver found again ; and what we call time enough always 
proves little enough." Let us then up and be doing, and do- 
Bg to the purpose : so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplexity. <* Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all 
easy," as poor Richard says ; and, "he that riseth late must 
trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his business at night ; 
while laziness travels so slowly, that poverty soon overtakes 
him," as we read in poor Richard ; who adds, " Drive thy 
business, let not that drive thee ;" and, " early to bed, and early 
to rise, makes a man heal'hy, wealthy, and wise." 

' So what signifies wishui^ and hoping for better times? 
We make these times better if we bestir ourselves. " Indus- 
try needs not wish," as poor Richard says; and, "He that 
Hves upon hope will die fasting.*' « There are no^gains witb- 
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out pt ins ; then help hands, for I have no lands ; or if I have, 
they are smartly taxed ;" and (as poor Richard Ukewise ob- 
■enres). " He that hath a trade hath an esute, and he that 
hath a cahing hath an oflSce of profit and honor ;" but then 
the trade must be worked at, and the calling well followed, or 
neither the estate nor the office mil enable us to pay our taxea 
If we are industrious we shall never starve ; for, as poor Rich 
ard says, " At the worknif man's house hunger looks in, but 
dares not enter." Nor wiu tlie bailiff or the constable enter 
for " Industry pays debts, but despair increaseth them," says 
poor Richara. What though you iiave found no treasure, not 
Das any rich relation left you a legacy ? " Diligence is tha 
mother of good luck," as poor Richard says ; and " God eivea 
all things to industry ; then plough deep while sluggards sleep 
and you will have corn to sell and to Keep," says poor Dictc 
Work while it is called to<lay ; for you know not how much 
you may be hindered to-morrow ; wmch makes poor Richard 
■ay, ''One to-day is worth two to-morrows," and farther, 
*< Have you somewhat to do to-morrow, do it to-day." " It 
you were a servant, would you not be ashamed that a gooa 
r should catch you idle ? Arc you then your own i 



ter, be ashamed to catch yourself icne," as poor Dick says. 
When there is so much to be done for yourself, your family, 
and your gracious king, be up by peep of day ; " Let not the 
ran look down, and say, Inglorious here he lies !" Handle 
your tools without mittens ; remember, " that the cat in glovea 
catches no mice," as poor Richard says. It is true, there it 
much to be done, and perhaps you are weak-handed ; but stick 
to it steadily, and you will see great effects ; for, " continual 
dropping wears away stones, and by diligence and patienc« 
the mouse ate into the cable ; and light strokes fell great oaks,*" 
as poor Richard says in his Almanack, the year 1 cannot jusC 
now remember. 

* Methinks I hear some of you say, ** Must a man affbnf 
himself no leisure ?"— I will tell thee, my friend, what pool 
Richard says : " Employ thy time well, if thou meanest to 
gain leisure ; and since thou art not sure of a minute, throw 
not away an hour." Leisure is time for doing something use- 
ful : this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but the laay mao 
never ; so that, as poor Richard says, "A bfe of leisure ana 
a life of laziness are two things." Do you imagine that sloth 
^A^^ill afford you more comfort than labor? No; for, as poor 
Richard says, " Troubles spring from idleness, and grievous 
toils from needless ease : many without labor would^ live by 
their own wits only; but they break for want of stock. 
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Whereat -industry gives comfort, and. plenty, and respect. 
" Fly pleasures, and they'll follow you ; the diligent spiuuer has 
a icii-^tJ bliJti ; and, uow'l have a sheep and a cow, everybody 
bids' me good ' morrow ;" all which is well said by poor 
Richard. ■. . 

' But with our industry, we must likewise be steady, and set- 
tled, arid careful, and oversee our own affairs with our own eyea, 
and not trust too much to others ; for, as poor Richard say's/ ' 

" I never saw an oft-removed tree, 

Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
, : That throve so well as one that settled be.**; 
• < And again, *' Three reqnoves are as bad as a fire :" eikI 
again; " Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee ;" and 
again, " If you would have your business done, go; if hot, 
send,"" Andaga'm, ' „ ' ' 

" He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive." 

And a^ain, '< The eye of the master will do more work than 
both his hands ;" and again, " Waiit of care does us more 
damage than want of knowledge ;'V and again, << Not to over- 
see workmen is to leave thiem ypur purse .open." Trusting 
too much to other's care is, the ruin of many : for, as the Ai- 
manack says', V. In the affairs^ of the world, men are saved not 
by faith, but by the want of itV but a man's own care is pro- 
fitable ; for, saith poor Dick, ^' lliearning is to the studiousj and 
riches, to the careful, as well as power to the bold, and heaven 
to 'the virtuous." , And,' farther, "'If you would have a fi-uit- 
ful servant, and one that you like, serve yourself." And 
again, be adviseth to circumspection and care, even in the 
Smallest matters, because sometimes, '* A little neglect may 
breed great mischief;" adding, '' For want of a hail the shoe 
was lost; for want of a shoe the horse was lost; and. for 
want of a horse the rider' was. lost ;" being overtaken and 
Alain by the enexiiy, all for want of care about a horse-ahoe 
nail. • . . . 

' *■ So much for industry, my fi^ends, and attention to one's 
own business ; but to these we must add frugality, if we would 
maRe our industry more certainly successful.'. A man may, 
if he knows not how to s<}ve as ne gets, " keep his nose all 
his life to the grindstone, and die not worth a groat at last.'" 
*' A fat kitchen makes a lean will^" as poor Richard says ; 
and, 

" Many estates are spent in the getting ; 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting. 
And men for punch forsook hewing aiid spUtthig.** 
t3 
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*'If you would be wealthy (sayi he, in another Almanack), 
think of saving as well as of getting: the Indians have not 
made Spain rich, because her out-goes are greater than her 
incomes.*' 

* Away then with your expensive follies, and you will not 
have much cause to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and 
chargeable families ; for, as poor Dick says, 

" Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small, and the want great** 

* And, farther, ** What maintains one vice, would bring up 
two children." You may think, perhaps, that a little tea, or 
a little punch now and then, diet a little more costly, clothes 
a little Bner, and a little entertainment now and then, can bo 
no ercAt matter ; but remember what poor Richard says, 
" IVfany a little makes a meikle ;** and farther, " Bewaie of 
little expenses ; a small leak will sink a great ship ;" and again, 
" Who dainties love, shall beggars prove ;" and, moreover, 

< Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them." 

* Here you are all got together at this sale of fineries and 
nicknacks. You call mem ^oodt ; but ifyou do not take care, 
they will prove eviU to some of you. You expect they win 
be sold cheap, and perhaps they may for less than they cost: 
but if you have no occasion for them, they must be dear to 
you. Remember what ooor Richard says, " Buy what thou 
hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt seH thy necessaries." 
And again, " At a great pennyworth pause a while." He 
means, that perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, or not 
real ; or the oargain, by straitening thee in thy business, may 
do thee more harm than good. For in another place he says. 
"Many have been ruined by buying good pennyworths." 
Again, as poor Richard says, " It is foolish to lay out money 
in a purchase of repentance ;" and yet this folly is practised 
every day at auctions, for want of mmdins the Almanack. 
" Wise men (as poor Dick says) learn by others' harms, fools 
scarcely by their own ; but Felix quern faaunt dliena perieula 
eautumy Many a one, for the sake of finery on the back, 
have gone with a hungry belly, and half starved their fami- 
lies: ** Silk and satins, scarlet and velvets (as poor Richard 
says), put out the kitchen fire." These are not the necessa- 
ries of life, they can scarcely be called the conveniences ; and 
yet only because they look pretty, how many want to have 
them? The artificial wants of mankind thus become more 
numerous than the natural ; and, as poor Dick says, " For 
one poor oerson there are a hundred indigent." By these 
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and other extrava^nces, the genteel are reduced to poverty, 
and forced to borrow of thoee whom they fonneriy despised, 
but who, through industry and frugality, have maintained 
their standing; in which case, it appears plainly, " A plough- 
man on his legs is higher than a gentleman on his knee8,*"as 
poor Richard says. Perhaps tliey have had a small estate 
lefl them, which they knew not the getting of; they think, 
** It is day, and will never be night :" that a Uttle to lie spent 
out of so much is sot worth minding : *' A child and a fool 
(as poor Richard says) imagine twenty shillings and twenty 
years can never be spent ; but always by taking out of the 
meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes to the bottom ;" 
then, as poor Dick says, " When the well is dry they know 
the worth of water." But this they might have known be- 
fore, if they had taken his advice : " If you would know the 
value of money, go and try to borrow some ; for he that goea 
a borrowing goes a sorrowing ; and, indeed, so does he that 
lends to such people, when he goes to get it again.*' Poor 
Dick farther advises, and says, 

" Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse ; 
Ere fan(^ you consult, consult your purse." 

And again, " Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a great 
deal more saucy." When you have bought one fine thing, 
you must buy ten more, that your appearance may be all of 
a piece ; but poor Dick says, <' it is easier to suppress the 
first desire, than to satisfy all that follow it." And it is as 
truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, as the frog to swell in 
order to equal the ox. 

" Vessels large may venture more. 
But little boats should keep near shore." 

Tis, however, a folly soon punished ; for, " Pride that dines i 
on vanity, sups on contempt," as poor Richard says. And, 
in another place, " Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with 
Poverty, and supped with Infamy." And, after all, of what 
use is this pride of appearance, for which so much is risked, 
so much is suffered ? It cannot promote health, or ease pain, 
it makes no increase of merit in the person } it creates envy ; 
it hastens misfortunes. 

<* What is a butterfly ? at best. 

He's but a caterpillar drest , 

The gaudy fop's his picture just,** 
M poor Richard says. 

* But what madness must it be to run in debt for these su- 
perfluities 1 We are offered by the terms of this sale six 
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months' credit ; and that perhaps haa induced some of ns to 
attend it, because we cannot spare the ready money,- and hope 
now to be fine without it. But, ah ! think what you do when 
you run in debt. You f^ive to another power over your hber- 
ty.' If you cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed to 
see your creditor : you will be in fear when you speak to him ; 
you will make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by degrees 
come to lose your veracity, and sink into .base downright ly- 
ing;, for, as poor Richard says, " the second vice is lying* 
the first is running in debt.** And again,' to the same pur- 
pose, " Lying rides upon debt's back p' whereas a free-oom 
Englishman ought not to be ashamed nor afraid to speak to 
any man living. But poverty oflen deprives a man of all spi- 
rit and virtue : " It is hard for an empty bag to stand up- 
right," as poor Richard truly says. ' What would you think 
oTthat prince, or that government, who would issue an edict, 
forbiddmg you to dress liket a gentleman or a gentlewoman, . 
on pain of imprisonment, or servitude ? Would you not say, 
that you were free, have a right, to dress as you please, and 
that such an. edict would.be, a breach of your privileges, and 
such a guverument tyrannical? And, yet you are about to 
put yourself under that tyranny when you run in debt for such 
aress ! ' Your creditor has authority, at his pleasure, to de- 
prive you of .your liberty, by confimng you m jail for life, or 
by selling you for a servant, if you should not be able to pay 
him. When you have got your bargain, you may, perhaps, 
think little of payment ; but "Creditors (poor Richard tells 
us) have better memories -than debtors ;" and in another place 
he says, " Creditors are a superstitious sect, great observers 
of set days and times." 'The day comes round before you 
are aware, and the demand is made before you are prepared 
to satisfy it. Or if you bear your debt in mind, the term which 
at first seemed 'so long, will, as it lessens, appear extremely 
short. Time will seem to have added wings to his heels as 
well as at his shoulders. • *^ Those have a short Lent (saith 
poor Richard) who owe money to be paid at Easter." Then 
since, as he says, " The borrower is a slave to the lender 
and the debtor to the creditor ;" disdain the chain, preserve 
your freedom, and maintain your independency: be mdus- 
trious and free; be frugal and fiee. ' At present, perhans 
you may think yourselves in thriving circumstances, and ttiat 
you can bear a little extravagance without injury; but 

" For age and want save while you may, 
No morning sun lasts a whole day,'* 
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M poor Richard says. Gain may be temporary and uacer* 
taiii ; but ever, while you live, expense is constant and cer- 
tain : and " it is easier to build two chimneys, than to keep 
one in fuel/' as poor Richard says. So " Rather go to bed 
■upperless than rise in debt." 

** Gee what you can, and what you get hold, 
*Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold," 
as poor Richard says. And when you have got the philoso- 
pher's stone, sure you will no longer complain of bad times, 
on the difficulty of paying taxes. 

'This doctnne, my friends, is reason and wisdom ; but, aT- 
ter all, do not depend too much upon your own industry, and 
fruffality, and prudence, though excellent thmgs ; for they may 
be blasted without the blessing of Heaven : and therefore ask 
diat blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to those that at 
present seem to want it, but comfort and help them. Remem- 
per Job suiTered, and was afterward prosperous. 

* And now, to conclude, " Experience kee|}8 a dear school , 
but fools veil! learn in no other, and scarce in that ; for it is 
true, we may give advice, but we cannot give conduct," as 
poor Richard says. However, remember this, " They that 
will not be counselled, cannot be helped," as poor Richard 
says ; and, farther, that " If you will not hear Reason, she 
wiii surely rap your knuckles. * 

Thus tne old gentleman ended his harangue. The people 
heard it, and approved the doctrine, and immediately prac- 
tised the contrary, just as if it had been a common sermon ; 
fbr the auction opened, and they began to buy extravagantly, 
notwithstanding all his cautions, and their own fear of taxes. 
I found the goc^ man had thoroughly studied my Almanacks, 
and digested all I had dropped on those topics, during the 
course of twenty-five years. The frequent mention he made 
of me, must have tired every one else : but my vajiity was 
wonderfully delighted with it, though I was conscious that not 
a tenth part of the wisdom was my own, which he ascribed 
to me, but rather the gleanings that I had made of the senso 
of all ages and nations. However, I resolved to be the bet- 
ter for the echo of it ; and though I had first determined to 
buy stuff for a new coat, 1 went away, resolved to wear my 
old one a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the same, 
by profit will be as great as mine. 

I am, as ever, thine to serve thee, 

RlKUAAH SaVNDEKI. 
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THE INTERNAL STATE OF AMERICA 

' Being a true Deecription of the Interest and Policy of that 

va^ Continent. 

Thebe is a tradition, that, in the planting of New Eng- 
land the tirst settlers met with many difficulties and hard- 
ships : as is generally the case, when a civilized people at- 
tempt establishing themselves in a wilderness country. Being 
piously disposed, they sought relief from Eeaven, l>y laying 
Jieir wants and distresses before the Lord, in frequent set 
days of fasting and prayer. Constant meditation and dis- 
course on these subjects kept their minds gloomy and discon- 
tented ; and, like the children of Israel, there were ma/^ 4^ 
posed to return to that Egypt which persecution, had.induced 
them to abandon. At length, when it was J3roposed in the 
Assembly to proclaim another fast, a farmer uf plain sense 
rose .and. remarked^ that the inconveniences they sufieredj 
and concerning which they had so often v^earied Heaven with 
their complaints, were not so great as they might have ex- 
pected, and were diminishing every day as the colony strenfth- 
en«d; that the earth began to re warcT their labor, and to fur- 
nish liberally for their subsistence ; tliat ihe seas and rivers 
were found full of fish, the air sweet, the. climate healthy; 
and, above all, that they were there, in the full, enioymtent oi 
liberty, civil and religious : he therefore thought, that reflect* 
in£ and conversing on these subjects would be .more conafort- 
able, as tending more to make them contented with their, situ- 
ation ; and that it would be more .becoming the gratitude Jlhey 
owed to the . Divine Being, if instead of a^' fast, they should 
proclaim a thanksgiving. - His advice was taken ; and from 
that day to this they. have, in every year, observed circunw 
stances of public felicity sufficient, tq furnish eniploymeiit for 
a thanksgiving day ; which is .therefore constantly ordered 
and religiously observed. . . 

I see m the public newspapers of different States frequen 
complaints of hard tiTnea,'deadrie«»' of trader acarcity of money 
&c. &c. It is not my intention to assert or maintain that 
these complaints are entirely without foundation. There cao 
be no country or nation existing,^ in which there will not be 
some people so circumstanced us to find it hard to gain a 
liveUhood ; people, who arc not in the way of any profitable 
trade, with whom money is scarce, because they have nothing ' 
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to give in exchange for it; and it is always in the power of a 
small number to make a great clamor. But let us take a cool 
view of the ge.neral state of our affairs, and perhaps the pros- 
pect will appear less gloomy than has been imagined. 

The great business of the continent is agriculture. For 
one ariizan, or merchant, I suppose we have at least one 
hundred farmers, by far the greatest part cultivators of their 
own fertile lands, from whence many of them draw not only 
food necessary for their subsistence, but the materials of their 
clothing, so as to need very few foreign supplies : while they 
have a surplus of productions to dispose of, whereby wealth 
is gradually accumulated. Such has been the goodness ot 
Divine Providence to these regions, and so favorable the cli- 
mate, that, since the three or four years of hardship in the 
first settlement of our fathers here, a famine or scarcity has 
never been heard of amongst us ; on the contrary, though 
some years may have been more, and others less plentiful, 
there has always been provision enough for ourselves, and a 
quantity to spare for exportation. And although the crops d 
last year were generally good, never was the farmer better 
paid for the part lie can spare commerce, as the published 
price-current» abundantly testify. The lands he possesses 
are also contLiually rising in value with the increase of popu- 
lation ; and, on the whole, he is enabled to give such good 
wages to those who work for him, that all wKo are acquaint- 
ed with the old world must agree, that in no part of it are the 
laboring poor so generally well fed, well clothed, well lodged, 
and well paid, as in the United States of Ar erica. 

If we enter the cities, we find that since i.ae Revolution, 
the owners of bouses and lots of ground have had their inter- 
est vastly jeiugmented in value ; rents have risen to an asto- 
nishing height, and thence encouragement to increase build- 
ing, which gives employment to an abundance of workmen, 
as does also the increased luxury and splendor of living of the 
inhabitants thus made richer. These workmen all demand 
and obtain much higher wages than any other part of the 
world would afford them, and are paid in ready money. This 
rank of people therefore do not, or ought not, to complain ot 
hard times ; and they make a very considerable part of the 
city inhabitants. 

At the distance I live from our American fisheries, I can 
not speak of them with any degree of certainty 5 but I have 
not heard that the labor of the valuable race of men employed 
hi them is worse paid, x that they meet with less succ*m, 
than before the Revolution. The whalemen indeed h»v* 
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been deprived of one market for their oil, bat another, I hear, 
is openivi|( for ihcm, which it is hoped may be equally advaiH 
tageous ; and the demand is constantly increasing for their 
spermaceti candles, which therefore bear a much higher price 
Uian formerly. , 

There remain the merchanta and shop-keepers. Of these 
thouvh they make but a small part of tne whole nation, the 
number is considerable, too great indeed for the business they 
are employed in ; for the consumption of goods in every coun- 
try has its limits ; the faculties of the people, that is, their 
ability to buv and pay, are equal to a certain quantity of mer- 
chandise, tf merchants calculate amiss on this proportion 
and import too much, they will of course find the sale dull foi 
the overplus, and some of them will say that trade languishes. 
They should, and doubtless will, grow wiser by experience, 
and import less. 

If too many artificers m town, and farmet^ from the couii« 
try, flattering themselves with the idea of leading easier lives, 
turn shopkeepers, the whole natural quantity of that business 
divided among them all may afford too small a share for each, 
and occasion complaints that trading is dead ; these may alao 
suppose that it is owing to scarcity of money, while in fact, 
it IS not so much from the fewness of buyers, as from the ex- 
cessive number of sellers, that the mischief arises ; and, if 
every shopkeeping farmer and mechanic would return to the 
use of his plough and working tools, there would remain of 
widows, and other women, shopkeepers sufficient for the 
business, which might then afford them a comfortable main- 
renance. 

Whoever has travelled through the various parts of Eu- 
rope, and observed how small is the proportion of people in 
amuence or easy circumstances there, compared with those 
in poverty and mlBary ; the few rich and haughty landlords, 
the multitude of poor, abject, rack-rented, tithe-paying ten- 
ants, and half-paid and naif-starved ragged laborers; and 
views here the happy mediocrity that so generally prevails 
throughout these States, where tne cultivator works tor him- 
self, and supports his family in decent plenty ; will, methinks, 
see abundant reason to bless Divine Providence for the evi- 
dent and great difference m our favor, and be convinced that 
no nation known to us enjoys a greater share of human feli- 
city. 

It is true, that in some of the States there are parties and 
discords ; but let us look back, and ask if we were ever with- 
wt them? Such wiU exist wherever there is liberty ; and 
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perhaps they help to pregcrve it By the collision of different 
BuntimentSi sparks of truth are struck out, and political li^ht 
18 obtained.' The different factions, which at present divide 
us, aim all at the public good ; the differences are only about 
lliti various ifkodes of promoting it. Things, actions, mea- 
sures, and objects of all kinds, oresent themselves to the 
minds of men in such a variety of^ lights, that it is not possi- 
ble we should all think alike at the same time on every sub- 
jeet, when hardly the same man retains at all times the same 
ideas of it. Parties are therefore the common lot of huma^ 
nity ; and ours are by no means more mischievous or less 
beneficial than those 'of other countries, nations, and a^es, 
enjoying in the same degree the same blessing of political 
Uberty. - 

Some indeed amons us are not so much grieyecypr the 
present state of pur anairs, as apprehensive for th^iture. 
The growth of luxury alarms them, and they think we are 
from that alone in the high road to ruin. They observe, that 
no revenue is sufficient without economy, and that the most 
plentiful income of a whole people from the natural produe* 
tions of their country may be dissipated in vain and needless 
expenses ; and poverty be introduced in the place of alHi^ 
ence. — This may be {>ossible. It however rarely happens ; 
for there seems to be in every nation a greater proportion ot 
industry and frugality, which tend to enrich, than of idleness 
and prodigality, which occasion poverty ; so that upon the 
whole there is a continual accumulation. Reflect what Spain, 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain were in the time of the Romans, 
inhabited by people little richer than our savages, and consi- 
der the wealth that the^ at present possess, in numerous well- 
built cities, improved farms, rich movables, magazines stock- 
ed with valuable manufactories, to say nothin" of plate, jew- 
els, and coined money ; and all this, notwithstanding their 
bad, wasteful, plundering governments, and their mad de- 
structive wars ; and yet luxury and extravagant living has 
liever suffered much restraint in those countries. Then con- 
sider the ^reat proportion of industrious frugal farmers, inha- 
biting the mterior parts of these American States, and of whom 
the body of our nation consists, and judge whether it impossi- 
ble that the luxury of our sea-ports can be sufficient to ruin 
such a country.— If the importation of foreign luxuries could 
ruin a people, we Should probably have been ruined long a^o; 
for the British nation claimed a right, and practised it, of im- 
porting among us, not only the superfluities of their own pro- 
duction, but those of every nation under heaven ; we bought 
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and coiiffumed them, and yet we flourished and grew rich. At 
present our independent governments may do what we could 
noi then do, discourage by heavy duties, or prevent bv heavy 
prohibitions, such importations, and thereby grow richer ;^il 
mdeed, which may admit of dispute, the desire <^ adorning 
ourselves with fine clothes, possessing fine furniture, with 
elegant houses, &c. is not, by strongly inciting to labor and 
industry, the occasion of pruaucing a greater value than is 
consumed in the gratification of that desire. 

The agriculture and fisheries of the United States are the 
great sources of our increasing wealth. He that puts a seed 
mto the earth is recompensed, perhaps, by receiving forty out 
of it, and he who draws a fish out of our water draws up a 
piece of silver. 

LeUis (and there is no doubt but we shall) be attentive to 
these^nd then the power of rivals, with all their restraining 
and prohibiting acts, cannot much hurt us. We are boos m 
the earth and seas, and, like Antaeus in the fable, if in wrest- 
ling with a Hercules, we now and then receive a fall, the 
touch of our parents will communicate to us fresh strength 
and vigor to renew the contest. 

INFORMATION TO THOSE WHO WOULD REMOVE 
TO AMERICA. 
Many persons in Europe have directly, or b^ letter, ex- . 

Pressed to the writer of this, who is well acquainted with 
forth America, their desire of transporting and establishing 
themselves in that country, but who appear to have formed, 
through ignorance, mistaken ideas and expectations of what 
is to be obtained there ; he thinks it may be useful, and pre- 
vent inconvenient, expensive, and fruitless removals and voy- 
ages of improper persons, if he gives some clearer and truer 
notions of that part of the woriil than appear to have hitherto 
prevailed. 

He finds it is imagined by numbers, that the inhabitants of 
North America are rich, capable of rewarding, and disposed 
to reward, ail sorts of ingenuity : that they are at the same 
time ignorant of all the sciences, and consequently that stran- 
gers, possessing talents in the belles lettres, fine arts, &c. 
must be highly esteemed, and so well paid as to become easily 
rich themselves ; that there are also abundance of profitable 
offices to be disposed of which the natives are not qualified to 
fill; and that having few persons of family among them, 
strangers of birth must be greatly respected, and of course 
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Cftvily obtain the best of those offices, which will make »l! 
llieir fortunes : that the governments too, to encourage emi- 
grations from Europe, not only pay the expense of personal 
transportation, but give lands gratis to strangers, with negroes 
to work for thopi, utensils for husbandry, and stocks of cattle. 
These are all ^ild imaginations ; and those who go to Ame- 
rica with expectations founded upon them, will surely find 
themselves disappointed. 

The truth is, that though there are m that country few peo> 
pie so miserable as the poor of Europe, there are also very 
few that in Europe would be called rich ; it is rather a gen&- 
ral happy mediocrity that prevails. There are few great pro- 
prietors of the soil, and few tenants ; most people cultivate 
their own lands, or follow some handicraft or merchandise ; 
very few rich enough to live idly upon their rents or incomes, 
or to pay the high prices given in Europe for painting, statues, 
architecture, and the other works of art that are more curious 
than useful. Hence the natural geniuses tliat have arisen in 
America, with such talents, have uniformly <]|uitted that coun- 
try for Europe, where they can be more suitably rewarded. 
It is true that letters and mathematical knowledge are in es* 
teem there, but they are at the same time more common than 
is apprehended ; there being already existing nine colleges, 
or imiversities, viz. four in New England, and one in each off 
the provinces of New- York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia — all furnished with learned profes- 
sors ; besides a number of smaller academies ; these educate 
many of their youth in the languages, and those sciences that 
qualify men for the professions of divinity, law, or physic. 
Strangers, indeed, are by no means excluded from exercising 
those professions ; and the quick increase of inhabitants every 
where gives them a chance of employ, which they have in 
common with the natives. Of civil offices or employments, 
there are few ; no superfluous ones, as in Europe ; and it is a 
rule established in some of the States that no office should be 
■o profitable as to make it desirable. The S6th article of the 
constitution of Pennsylvania runs expressly in these words : 
* As overy freeman, to preserve his independence (if he has 
not a sufficient estate^, ought to have some profession, call- 
ing, trade, or farm, wnereby he may honestly subsist, there 
can be no necessity for, nor use in establishing, offices of pro- 
fit ; the jusual eflfects of which are dependence and servility 
unbecoming freemen, in the possessors and expectants : fac 
tion, contention, corruption, and disorder among the peopiO. 
Wherefore, whenever an office through increase of fees or 
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otherwise, becomes So profitable as to occasion miihy to api 
ply for it, the profits ought to be lessened by the legislature.^ 
' These ideas prevailing more or less' in the United States, 
it cannot be worth an^ man's while, who has a means of liv- 
mg at home, to expatriate himself in hopes of obtaining a pro* 
fitable civil office in America ; and as to military offices, they 
are at an end with the war, the armies being disbanded. 
Much less is it advisable for a person to go thither, who baa 
no other quality to recommiend him than his birth. In Europe 
it has indeed its value ; but it is a commodity that cannot be 
carried to a worse market than to that of America, where 
people do not inquire concerning a stranger, What is he ? but 
WiuU cam' he do? If he has any useful art, he is welcome ; 
and if he exercises it, and behaves well, he will be respected 

S' all that know him ; but a mere man of quality; who on 
at^account wants to live upon the public by some office or 
f alary,* will be despised and disregaraed. The husbandfhan 
■ft iii honor there,* and even' the mechanic, because rheir en>- 
ploym6nts are useful. The people have a saying, that God 
Almighty is himself a mechanic, the greatest in the universe ; 
and he is respected and admired more for the variety, inge« 
nutty,' and utilitjr of his handicraft works, than for Hhe anti- 
quity of his family. They are pleased with- the observation 
of a negro, and frequently mention it, that Boccarorra (mean- 
ing' the. white' man) make de black man workee, make de 
horse workee, make de ox workee; make ebery ting workee, 
only de hog. He,'de hog, no workee ; he eat, he drink, he 
walk about, he go to sleep when he please, he libb like a gen- 
tleman. '• According to 'these opinions -of the Americans, one 
of them would think- himself more obliged to a genealogist, 
who could prove to him that his ancestors and relations for 
ten»generations had been ploughmen, smiths, carpenters, 
turners, weavers, tanners, or even shoemakers, and conse- 
quently that they were useful members of society ; thieji it ho 
could only pit>ve that they- were gentlemen, doing nothin«? of 
value, but living idly on tne laborp of others, mere fruges am 
ntmere nati,*- and otherwise good for m^kingf till' by their 
death their estates, like the carcass >f the negro's gentleman- 
hog, come to be cut up. 

With regard to encouragements for strangers from go- 
vernment, they are really only what are derived from good 
laws and liberty. Strangers are welcome, because there is 
I enough for them all, and therefore the old inhabitanti 

■♦•.'... .... bdrn - • 

Iderely to eat up the com.^ Watt0 
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are not jealous of them ; the laws protect them sufficient)/, 
ao tliat they have no need of the patronage of ^reat men ; 
and every one will enjoy securely the profits of his industry. 
But if he does not brtn^ a fortune with him, he must work 
and be industrious to hve. One or two years' residenca 
give him all the rights of a citizen ; but the guvemment doea 
not at present, whatever it may have done in former timea, 
hire people to become settlers, by paying their passage, giv- 
ing land, nugroes, utensils, stock, or any other kind of em<^ 
lument whatsoever. In short, America is the land of labor; 
and by no means what the English call JLubberlandf and th« 
French Pays de Cocagne, where the streets are said to b« 
paved with half-peck loaves, the houses tiled with pan-cakes, 
and where the fowls fly about ready roasted, crying, €omt 
eat me I 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom an emigration 
to America may be advantageous ? And what are tne ad- 
vantages they may reasonably expect ? 

Land bein^ cheap in that country, from the vast forests 
still void of mhabitants, and not Ukely to be occupied in an 
age to come, insomuch that the property of a hundred acreb 
<» fertile soil, full of wood, may be obtained near the fron- 
tiers, in many places, foir eight or ten guineas, hearty young 
laboring men, who understand the husbandry of corn and 
cattle, which is nearly the same in that country as in £i>» 
rope, may easily establish themselves there. A little money, 
saved of the good wages they receive there while they work 
for others, enables them to buy the land and begin their 
plantation, in which they are assisted by the good-will oC 
their neighbors, and some credit. Multitudes of poor people 
from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany, have by 
this means in a few years become wealthy farmers, who in 
tiieir own countries, where all the lands are fully occupied, 
and the wages of labor low, could never have emerged from 
the mean condition wherein they were born. 

From the salubrity of the av, the healthiness of the cli- 
mate, the plenty of sood provisions, and the encouragement 
to early marriages, by the certainty of subsistence in culti- 
vating the earth, the increase of inhabitants by natural gene 
ration is very rapid in America, and* becomes still more s^ 
by the accession of strangers : hence there is a continual 
demand for more artisans of all the necessary and usefut 
kinds, to supply those cultivators of the earth with houses, 
and with furniture and utensils of the grosser sorts, which 
cannot ao well be brought froM Enropa. Tolerably goad 
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workmen in any of those meeharJe arts, are sure U> ftai 
employ, and to be well paid for their work, there bein^ no 
restraints preventing stranfrers from exercising any art uiey 
understana, nor any permission necessary. If the^ are poor, 
they begin first as servants or journeymen ; and if they are 
sober, industrious, and frugal, they soon become masters^ 
establish themselves in business, marry, raise families, and 
become respectable citizens. 

Also, persons of moderate ftuuilies and capitals, who, hav- 
ing a number of children to provide for, are desirous of bring- 
ing them ^p to industry, and to secure estates to their pos- 
terity, have opportunities of doing it in America, which Eu- 
rope does not afford. There they may be taught and prac- 
tise profitable mechanic arts, without incurring disgrace on 
that account: but, on the contrary, acquiring respect to 
■uch abilities. There small capitals laid out in lands, which 
daily become mcN'e valuable by the increase of people, afford 
a solid prospect of ample fortunes thereafter for those chil- 
dren. The writer of this has known several instances of 
large tracts of land bought on what was then the frontiers of 
Pennsylvania, for ten pounds per hundred acres, which, after 
twenty years, when the settlements had been extended far 
beyond them, sold readuy, without any improvement made 
upon them, for three pounds per acre. The acre in Ameri- 
ca is the same with tne English acre, or the acre of Nor* 
mandy. • 

Those who desire to understand the state of government 
in America, would do well to read the constitutions of the 
several States, and the articles of confederation which bind 
the whole together for general purposes, under the direction 
of one Assembly, called the Congress. Those constitutions 
have been printed, by order of Congress, in America ; two 
editions of them have been printed in London ; and a good 
translation of them in French, has lately been published at 
Paris. 

Several of the princes of Europe having of late, from an 
opinion of advantage to arise by producing all commodities 
and manufactures within their own dominions, so as to di- 
minish or render useless their importations, have endeavored 
to em ice workmen from other countries, by high salaries, 
privileges, &c. Many persons pretending to be skilled in 
various great manufactures, imagining that America must 
be in want of them, and that the Congress would probably 
be disposed to imitate the princes above-mentioned, have 
proposed to go over on condition of having their passagea 
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paid, .ands given, salariei appointed, ezelasire privileges for 
terms of years, &c. Such persons, on readmg the articles 
of confederation, will find that the Congress have no power 
committed to them, or money put into their hands, for such 
purposes ; and that, if any such encouragement is given, it 
must be by the government of some separate State. This, 
however, has rarely been done in America ; and when it 
has been done, it has rarely succeeded, so as to establish a 
manufacture, which the country was not yet so ripe for as 
to encourage private persons to set it up ; labor being gene- 
rally too dear, and hands difficult to be kept together, every 
one desiring to be a master, and the cheapness of land in- 
clining many to leave trades for agriculture. Some indeed 
have met with success, and are carried on to advantage ; 
but they are generally such as require only a few hands, or 
wherein great part of the work is performed by machines. 
Goods that are bulky, and of so small a value as not well to 
bear the expense of freight, may often be made cheaper in 
the country than thev can be imported ; and the manufac- 
ture of sncn goods will be profitable wherever there is a suf- 
ficient demand. The farmers in America produce indeed a 
good deal of wool and flax, and none is exported — it is all 
worked up; but it is in the way of domestic manufacture, for 
the use or the family. The buying up quantities of wool and 
flax, with the design to employ spinners, weavers, &c. and 
form great establishments, producing quantities of linen and 
woollen goods for sale, has been several times attempted in 
different provinces ; but those projects have generally failed, 

goods of equal value being imported cheaper. And when 
le governments have j)een solicited to support such schemei 
by encouragements, in money, or by imposing duties on in»» 
portation of such ^oods, it has been genercSly refused, on 
this principle, that if the country is ripe for the manufacture, 
It may be carried on by private persons to advantage ; and, 
if not, it is folly to thiuc of forcing nature. Great establish- 
ments of manufacture, require great numbers of poor to do 
the work for small wages ; those poor are to be found in 
Europe, but will not be found in Americ:a, till the lands are 
all tidcen up and cultivated, and the excess of people who 
cannot get land want employment. The manu&cture of 
silk, they say, is natural in France, as that of cloth in Eng> 
land, because each country produces in plenty the first ma 
terial ; but if England will have a manufacture of silk as well 
as that of cloth, and France of cloth as well as that of silk, 
thetfe unni Uiral operations must be supported by mutual 
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prohibitions, or high duties on the importation of each others 
coods ; by which means the workmen are enabled to tax th« 
home consumer by greater prices, while the higher wages 
they receive makes them neither happier nor richer, sine* 
they only drink more and work less. Therefure the govern* 
ments in America do nothing to encourage such project*. 
The people by this means are not imposed on either by tb« 
merchant or mechanic : if the merchant demands too much 
profit 00 imported shoes, they buy of the shoemaker; and if 
lie asks too high a price, they take them of the merchant ; 
thus the two professions are checks on each other. Tht 
•hoemaker, however, has, on tlie whole, a considerable pro- 
fit upon his labor in America, beyond what he had in £u» 
rope, as he can add to his price a sum nearly equal to all tb« 
expenses of freight and commission, risk or asi^uraiice, &c. 
necessarily charged by the merchant. And ihe case is th% 
same with the workman in every other mechanic art. 
Hence it is, that the artisans generally live better and more 
easily in America than in Europe ; and such as are good 
economists make a comfortable provision for a^e, and for 
tfaor children. Such may, therefore, remove with advan- 
tage to America. 

In the old long-settled countries of Europe, all arts, tradei, 
l^fessions, farms, &c. are so full, that it is difficult for a 
poor man who has children to place them where thejr may 
gam, or learn to gain, a decent livelihood. The artisans, 
who fear creating future rivals in business, refuse to take ap« 
prentices, but upon conditions <^ money, maintenance, or the 
fike, « hich the parents are unable to comply with. Hence 
die yiHith are aragged up in ignorance of every gainful ar* 
•od obliged to become soldiers, or servants, or thieves, for a 
•ubsistence. In America, the rapid increase of inhabitants 
takes away that (War of rivalship, and artisans willingly re- 
ceive apprentices from the hope of profit by their labor, du- 
ring f he remainder of the time stipulated, after they shall be 
iMtmcted. Hence it is easy for poor families to get their 
children instructed; for the artisans are so desirous of ap- 
prendces, that many of them will even give money to the pa* 
rentii, to have boys from ten to fifteen years of age bound ap- 
prentices to them, till the age of twenty-one ; and many poor 
pvcnts have, by that means, on their' arrival in the country, 
rais4 d money enough to buy land sufficient to establish them- 
selvr^, and to subsist the rest of the family by agriculture. 
These contracts for apprentices are made before a magistrate, 
who regulates the agreement according to reason and justice ; 
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•nd, having in riew the formation of a future useful citizen, 
obliges the master to engage by a ivritten indenture, not only 
ttiat, during the time of service stipulated, the apprentice 
shall be duly provided with meat, drink, apparel, washinv, 
and lodging, and at its expiration wilh a complete new suit of 
clothes, but also, that he shall be taught to read, write, and 
cast accounts ; and that he shall be well instructed in the art 
or profession of his master, or some other, by which he may 
afterward gain a livelihood, and be able in his turn to raise a 
family. A copy of this indenture is given to the apprentice 
or his friends, and the magistrate keeps a record of it, to 
which recourse mav be had, in case of failure by the master 
in any point of periormance. This desire among the masters 
to have more hands employed in working for them, indncea 
them to pay the passage oryoung persons of both sexes, who, 
on their arrival, agree to serve them one, two. three, or four 
years ; those who have already learned a trade, agreeing for 
a shorter term, in proportion to their skill, and the consequent 
immediate value of their service : and those who have none, 
agreeing for a longer term, in consideration of being taught 
an art their poverty would not permit them to acquire in their 
own country. 

The almost general mediocrity of fortune that prevails in 
America, obliging its people to follow some business for sub- 
sistence, those vices that arise usually from idleness, are in a 
great measure prevented. Industry and constant employ, 
ment are great preservatives of the morals and virtue of a 
nation. Hence bad examples to youth are more rare in Am^ 
rica, which must be a comfortable consideration to parents. 
To this may be truly added, that serious religion, under its 
various denominations, is not only tolerated, but respected 
and practised. Atheism is unknov/n there ; and infidelity rare 
and secret ; so that persons may live to a sreat age in that 
country without having their piety shocked by meeting witb 
either an atheist or an infidel. And the Divine Being seems 
to have manifested his approbation of the mutual forbearance 
and kindness with which the different sects treat each other^ 
by the remarkable prosperity with which he has been pleased* 
to favor the whole country. 
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THOUGHTS ON COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 
Cf Enthargot* upon Conty and of the Poor, 

I« inland high countnea, remote from the sea, and whoM 
rivers are small, runuiag from the country, and not to it, aa 
m the case with Switzerland ; great distress may arisi.* from 
a course of bad harvests, if pubUc granaries are not provided 
and kept well stored. Anciently, too, before navigation vraa 
■o general, ships so plenty, and commercial transactions ao 
well established ; even maritime countries might be occ«b»- 
qnally distressed by bad crops. But such is now the facility 
of communication between those cotmtries, that an unrestrain- 
ed commerce can scarce ever fail of procuring a sufficiency 
Cm* any of them. If indeed any government is so imprudent 
at to lay its hands on imported corn, ibrbid its exportation, <w 
compel its sale at limited prices, there the people may suffer 
some famine from merchants avoiding their ports. But wher- 
ever commerce is known to be always free, and the merchant 
absolute master of his commodity, as in Holland, there wiU 
always be a reasonable supply. 

When an exportation or com takes place, occasioned by a 
higher price in some foreign countries. It is common to raiae 
a clamor, on the supposition that we shall thereby produce 
a domestic famine. Then follows a prohibition, founded on 
the imaginary distresses of the poor. The poor, to be sure, if 
in distnjss, snould be relieved ; but if the farmer could liave 
a high price for his corn from the foreicn demand, must he by 
a prohibition of exportation be compelled to take a low prica, 
not of the poo^pnly, but of every one that eats bread, even 
the richest 7 The duty of relievmg the poor is incumbent on 
Um rich ; but by this operation the whole burden of it is laid 
«n the farmer, who is to relieve the rich at the same time. 
Of the poor, too, those who ai'e maintained by the parishes 
dwe no right to claim this sacrifice of the farmer; as whila 
they have their allowance^ it makes no difference to them, 
whether bread be cheap or dear. Those working poor, who 
now mind business only^?>e or/our days in the week, tf bread 
should be so dear as to oblige them to work the whole sis re- 
4|uired by the commandment, do not seem to be aggrieved, 
■o as to have a right to public redress. There will then re- 
main, comparatively, only a few families in every district, 
who, from sickness or a great nuip ier r^ children, will be so 
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distressed by a high price of corn, as to need relief; andthcM 
should be taken care of by parHcular benefactions, without 
restraining the farmer's profit. 

Those who fear that exportation may so far drain the 
country of corn, as to starve ourselves, fear what never did, 
nor never can happen. They may as well, when they view 
ihe tide ebbing towards the sea, fear that all ihe water will 
leave the river. The price of corn, like water, will find its 
own level. The more we export, the dearer it becomes at 
Aome ; the more is received abroad, the cheaper it becomes 
there ; and, as soon as these prices are equal, the exportao 
tion stops of course. As the seasons vary m different coun- 
tries, the calamity of a bad harvest is never universal. If; 
then, all porU were always open, and all commerce fr*o, 
every maritime country would generally eat bread at the me- 
dium price, or average of all the harvests ; which would prc^ 
bably be more equal than we can make it by our artificiafre- 
guiations, and therefore a more steady encouragement to 
agriculture. The nation would all have bread at this middle 
price : and that nation, which at any time inhumanly reifuses 
to relieve the distresses of another nation, deserves no com- 
passbn when in distress itself. 

Of the Effeeta pf DeamoH ofPromsiona upon Working, and 
upon Manufactures. 

The common people do not work for pleasure generally, 
but from necessity. Cheapness of provisions makes them 
more idle ; less work is then done, it is then more in demand 
proportionally, and of course the price rises. Deamess of 
provisions obliges the manufacturer to work more days and 
more hours : thus more work is done than equals tlio usual 
demand : of course it becomes cheaper, and the manufac- 
tures in consequence. 

Of an open Trade, 
Perhaps, in general, it would be better if government med- 
dled no farther with trade, than to protect it, and let it take its 
course. Most of the statutes or acts, edicts, or arrests, and 

Slacarts of parliaments, princes, and states, for regulating, 
irecting, or restraining of trade, have, we think, been either 
political blunders, or jobs obtained by artful men for private 
advantage under pretence of public good. When Colbert 
assembled some of the wise old merchants of France, and 
de«ired their advice and opinion how he could best serve and 
promote commerce; their answer, after consultation, was in 
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three words only, LaiMst nons fairt ; * Let us alone.*— It it 
■aid by a very solid writer (^ the same nation, that he is weh 
advanced in the science of politics, who knows the full force 
of that maxim, Pat trvp gouvemeTf * not to govern too much ;' 
which, perhaps, would be of more use when applied to trade, 
than in any other public concern. It were therefore to (>e 
wished, that commerce were as free between all the nations 
of the world as it is between the several counties of Eng- 
land ; so would all, by mutual communications, obtain more 
enjoyments. Those counties do not ruin each other by 
trade, neither would the nations. No nation was ever ruined 
•y trade, even, seemingly the most disadvantageous. . 

Whenever desirable superfluities are imported, industry is 
esdted, and thereby plenty is produced. Were only neces- 
saries permitted to be purchased, men would work no more 
than was necessary for that purpose. 

Of FTohiintunu wUh rupect to the Exportation of Crold and 
Silver, 
Could Spain and Portugal have succeeded in executing 
their foolish laws for hedging in the euekoOf as Locke calls it, 
and have kept at home all the gold and silver, those .netals 
would by this time have been of little more value than so 
much lead or iron. Their plenty would have lessened theii 
value. We see the folly of these edicts ; but are not our 
own prohibitory and restrictive laws, that are professedlj 
made with intention to bring a balance in our favor from our 
trade with foreign nations to be paid in money, and laws to 
prevent the necessity uf exporting that money, which if they 
could be thoroughly executed, would make money as plenty, 
and of as little value ; I say, are not such laws akin to those 
Spanish edicts ; follies of the same family ? 

Of the Retumafor Foreign Artkke, 
In fact, the produce of other countriee can hardly be obtain- 
ed, unless by fraud and rapine, without giving the produce of 
our land or our industry in exchange for them. If we have 
mines of gold and silver, gold and silver may then be called 
the produce of our land ; if we have not, we can only fairly 
obtain those metals by giving for them the produce of our land 
or industry. When we have them, they are then only thai 
produce or industry in another shape ; which we may §ive, 
if the trade requires it, and our other produce will not suit, in 
exchange for the produce of some other country that furnishes 
what we have more occasion for or more desire. When we 
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nave to an inconvenient degree, narted with our gold and sil- 
rer, our industry is stimulated afresh to procure more ; that 
by its means we may contrive to procure the same*advan» 
tiges. 

QT Restraints upon Commerce in THme of Wear, 

When princes make war by prohibiting commerce, each 
may hurt himself as much as his enemy. Traders, who by 
theur business ate promoting the comm(m good of mankind, 
as well as farmers and fishermen, who labor tor the subsis- 
tence of all, should never be interrupted or molested in their 
business, but enjoy the protection of all in the time of war, 
as weU as in the time of peace. 

This policy, those we are pleased to call barbarians have, 
in a great measure, adopted : for the trading subjects of any 
power, with whom the emperor of Morocco may be at war, 
are not liable to capture when within sight of his land, going 
or coming ; and have otherwise free liberty to trade and re- 
fide in his dominions. 

As a maritime power, we presume it is not thought ri^ht 
that Cheat Britain should ^rant such freedom, except partial- 
ly, as in the case of war with France, when tobacco is allow- 
ed to be sent thither under the sanction of passports. 

JExchanges in Trade may be gainful to each Party, 
In transactions of trade it is not to be supposed that, like 
faming, what one party gains the other must necessarily lose. 
The gain to es^ih may be equal. If A has more com than 
be can consume, but wants cattle, and ^ has more cattle, 
but wants corn, exchange is gain to each : hereby the com- 
mon stock of comforts in life is increased. 

Of Paper Credit, 
It is impossible for government to circumscribe or fix the 
extent of paper credit, which must of course fluctuate. Go- 
vernment may as well pretend to lay down rules for the ope- 
rations, or the confidence of every individual in the c«>urse of 
his trade. Any seeming temporary evil arising must natu- 
rally work its own cure. 
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HUMOROUS ACCOUNT OF A CUSTOM AMONO TH8 

AMERICANS, ENTITLED WHITB-WASHIN«. 

JUribuUd to the Pen of J>r, FratOdin. 

AxTHOVOH the following article has not yet appeared in 
any collection of the works of this great philosopher, we are 
lncUne4 to receive the general opinion (from the plainness of 
the style, and the hnmor which characterizes it), to be tho 
performance of Dr. Franklin : — 

My wish is to give you some account of the people of theao 
new States, but I am far from being qualified for the purpose, 
having as yet seen little more than the cities of Now York 
and Philadelpliia. I have discovered but few national singa 
larities among them. Their customs and manners are nearly 
the same with those of England, which they hare long been 
used to copy. For, previous to the Revolution, the AroerU 
eans were u-om their infancy tau||;ht to look up to the English 
as patterns of perfection in alt things. I have observed, how- 
ever, one custom, which, for aught I know, is peculiar to this 
country ; an account of it will serve to fill up the remainder 
of this sheet, and may afford you some amusement. 

When a young couple are about to enter into the matrimo- 
nial state, a never-failing article in the marriage-treaty is, 
that thelady shall have and enjoy the free and unmolested ex- 
ercise of the rights dCwkke-waMing, with all its ceremonials, 
privileges, and appurtenances. A young woman would fore- 
go the most advantageous connexion, and even disappmnt the 
warmest wish of her heart, rather than resign the invaluable 
right. You would wonder what this privilege of ivhite^jful^ 
ing is : I will endeavor to give you some idea of the ceremo- 
ny, as I have seen it performedf. 

There is no season of the year in which the lady may nor 
claim her privilege, if she pleases; but the latter end of May 
is most generally fixed upon for the purpose. The attentive 
husband may judge by certain prognostics when the storm is 
nigh at hand. * When the lady is unusually fretful, finds fault 
with the servants, is discontented with the' children, and com- 
plains much of the filthiness of every thing about her — \hem 
are signs which ought not to be neglected^; yet they are not 
iecisive, as they sometimes come on and go off again, with- 
out producing an^ farther effect. But if, when the husband 
rises in the morning, he should observe in the yard a wheel* 
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barrow with ft quantity of lime in it, or should see eertaim 
buckets with lime dissolved in water, there is then no time to 
be lost ; he immediately locks up the i4>artment or closet 
where his papers or his private property is kept, and putting 
the key in his pocket, betakes himselTto flignt : for a hus- 
band, however beloved, becomes a perfect nuisance during 
this season of female rage, his authority is superseded, his 
commission is suspended, and the very scullion^ who cleans 
the brasses in the kitchen, becomes of more consideration and 
importance than him. He has nothing for it, but to abdicate, 
and run from an evil which he can neither prevent nor mol* 
lify. 

The husband gone, the ceremony begins. The walls are 
m a few minutes stripped of their furniture ; paintines, prints, 
and looking-glasses, lie in a huddled heap about Uie floors ; 
the curtains are drawn from the testers, the beds crammed 
into the windows ; chairs and tables, bedsteads and cradles, 
crowd the yard ; and the garden fence bends beneath ths 
weight of carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old coats, and rag^ 
fed Dreeches. Here may be seen the lumber of the kitchen, 
lorming a dark and confused mass t for the fore-ground of the 
picture, ^idirons and frying-pans, rusty shovels and broken 
tongs, spits andpots, and the fractured remains of rusb-bot- 
tomed cnairs. There a closet has disgorged its bowels, crack- 
ed tumblers, broken wine glasses, phials of forgotten 4>hysic, 
papers of unkno^ra powders, seeds and dried herbs, handfuls 
of old corks, tops oi tea^^pots, and stoppers of departed de* 
canters ; — from the rag-hole in the garret to the rat-hole in- 
the cellar, no place escapes unrummaged. It would seem 
as if the day of general doom was come, and the utensils of 
the house were cfragged forth to judgment. In this tempest, 
the words of Lear naturally present themselves, and might, 
with some alteration, be made strictly appticable : 
Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 

Find out their en'mies now. Tremble, thou wretch. 

Thai hast within thee, undivulged crimes, 

Unwhipt of justice !— 

Close pent-up guilt. 

Raise your concealing continents, and ask 

These dreadful summoners grace ! 

This ceremony completed^ and the house tboroucbly eva^ 

cuated, the next operation is to smear the walls and ceilings 

of every room and closet with brushes dipped in a solution of 

lime, called VEhiU-wijuh; to pour buckets of water over every 
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Soor, and scratch all the partitions and wainscots witn roagk 
brusliea wet with soap-auds, and dipped in stone-cntter's sand. 
The windows by no means escape tne general deluge. A seiw 
▼ant scrambles out upon the pent-house, at the risk of her 
neck, and with a mug in her hand, and a bucket within reach, 
she dashes away innumerable gallons of water against the 
glass panes ; to the great annoyance of the passengers in tin 
mreet. 

I haT« been told that an action at law was once brought againsl 
one of these water-nymphs, by a person who had a new suit 
of clothes spoiled by this operation ; but, after long argument, 
it was determined by the whole court, that the action wouhi 
not lioj inasmuch as the defendant was in the exercise of ■ 
I^^ ngbt, and not answerable for the consequences; and so 
the poor gentleman was doubly nonsuited ; for be lost not oaly 
hb suit of clothes, but his suit at law. 

These smearings and scratchings, washings and dashings, 
being duly performed, the nejrt ceremony is to cleanse and re- 
place the distracted furniture. You may have seen a hoose 
raising, or a ship-launch, when all the hands within reach are 
collected together : recollect if you can the hurry, bustle, con- 
fiision, and noise of such a scene, and you will ha/e some klea 
of this cleaning match. The misfortune is, that the sole ^ 
ject is to make things clean ; it matters not how many useful, 
ornamental, or valuable articles are mutilated, or suffer deat^ 
nnder the operation : a mahogany chair and carved frame un* 
dergo the same discipline ; they are to he SMide dean at all 
•vents ; but their preservation is not worthy of attention. For 
instance, a fine large engraving is laid fiat upon the floor; 
smaller prints are piled upon it, and the superincumb<*nt weight 
cracks tiie glasses of the lower tier ; but this is of no conse* 
quence. A valuable picture is placed leaning agahist the sharp 
comer of a table; others are made to lean against that, until 
the pressure of the whole forces the comer of the table through 
the canvas«i of the first. The frame and glass d* a fine prm* 
are to be cuaned ; the spirit and oil used on this occasion art 
suffered to leak through and spoil the engraving ; no matter, 
if the glass is clean, and the frame shine, it is sufficient, the 
rest is not worthy of consideration. An able arithmeticiai 
has made an accurate calculation, founded on long eiperience 
and has discovered, that the losses and destructions incident 
to two white-washings are equal to one removal, and three 
removals equal to one fire. 

The cleaning frolic over, matters begin to resume their prio* 
tine appearance. The storm abates, and all would bo woD 
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tgain, bat it is impossible that so great a convaliion, in so 
small ft commiinioD, should not produce some farther effects. 
For two or three weeks after the operation the family are 
nsually afflicted with sore throats or sore eyes, occasioned by 
the caustic quality of the lime, or with severe colds from the 
exhalations of wet floors or damp walls. 

I know a gentleman, who^was fond of accounting for every 
thing in a philosophical way. He considers this, which I hare 
called a custom, as a real periodical disease, peculiar to the 
dimate. His train of reasoning is ingenious and whimsical , 
but I am not at leisure to give you a detail. The result was, 
that he found the distemper to be incurable ; hut after much 
study he conceived he had discovered a method to divert the 
•vil he could not subdue. For this purpose he caused a small 
building, about twelve feet square, to be erected in his garden, 
and furnished with some ordinary chairs and tables ; and a 
few prints of the cheapest sort were hung against the wails. 
His hope was, that when the white-wasbmg trenzy seized the 
females of his family, they might repair to this apartment, and 
■crub, and smear, and scour, to their heart's content ; and so 
spend the violence of the disease in this out-post, while he en- 
joyed himself in quiet at head-quarters. But the experiment 
did not answer his expectation ; it was impossible ii should, 
ance a principal part of the gratification consists in the lady's 
having an uncontrolled ri^ht to torment her husband at least 
once a year, and to turn him out of doors;'and take the reins 
cf government into her own hands. 

There is a much better contrivance than this of the philo- 
•opher's ; which is, to cover the walls of the house with paper ; 
this is generally done ; and though it cannot abolish, it at 
least shortens the period of female dominion. The paper is 
decorated with flowers of various fancies, and made so orna^ 
mental, that the women have admitted the fashion without 
percei?in^ the design. 

There is also another alleviation of the husband's distress ; 
ho generally has the privilege of a small room or closet for his 
books and papers, the key of which he is allowed to keep. 
This is considered as a privileged place, and stands like the 
land of Goshen amid the plagues of jBgypt. But then he must 
be extremely cautious, and ever bn his guard ; for should he 
inadvertently go abroad and leave the Key in his door, the 
housemaid, who is always on the watch for such an opportu- 
nity, immediately enters in triumph with buckets, brooms, and 
brushes ; takes possession of the premises, and forthwith puts 
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all his books nnd papers to rigku— to his utter confumon, «b4 
sonietinies serious detnroeikt. For instance : 

A gentleman was sued by the executors of a tradesman, oa 
a charge found against him in the deceased's books, to the 
amount of 901. The defendant was strongly impressed with 
an idea that he had discharged the debt and taken a receipt 
but as the transaction was of long standing, he knew not 
where to find the receipt. The suit went on in course, and 
the time approached ^en judgment would be obtained against 
him. He then sat seriously down to examine a large bundle 
of old papers, which he had untied and displayed on a table 
for that purpose. In the midst of his search, he was suddenly 
called away on business of importance ; he forgot to lock the 
door of his room. The housemaid, who had been loo^ look- 
ing out for such an opportunity, immediately entered with the 
usual implements, ana with great alacrity fell to cleaning the 
room ana putting things to rightt. The first inject that struck 
her eye was the confused situation of the papers on the 
table; these were without delay bundled together like so 
many dirty knives and forks ; but in the action a small piece 
of paper (ell unnoticed on the floor, which happened to be 
the very receipt in question : as it had no very respectable 
i^pearance, it was soon after swept out with the common 
dirt of the room, and carried in a rubbish pan into the yard. 
The tradesman had neglected to enter the credit in his book; 
the defendant could find nothing to obviate the charge, and 
so judgment went against him for the debt and costs. A fort* 
■i^ht after the whole was settled, and the money paid, one 
oTthe children found the receipt among the rubbish in the 
yard. 

There is also another custom peculiar to the city Of Phila- 
delphia, and nearly allied to the former. I mean that of 
washing the pavement befcnre the doors eveir Saturday even- 
ing. I at first took this to be a re|rulationM the police ; bu% 
on farther inquiry, find it is a reliffious rite, preparatory to the 
Sabbath ; and is, I bebevo, the omy religious rite in which the 
numerous sectaries of this city perfectly agree. The cer^ 
mony begins about sunset, and continuee till about ten or 
eleven at night. It is very difficult for a stranger to walk the 
streets <m those evemngs ; he run^ a continual risk of having 
a bucket of dirty water thrown against his legs ; but a Phila- 
delphian bom, is so much accustomed to the danger, that he 
avoids it with surprisinjg dexterity. It is from mis circun^ 
stance that a Philadelphian may m known any where by bia 
gait. The street! of New- York are pftved with rough 
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■tones ; these indeed are not washed, but the dirt is so tho- 
roughly swept from before the doors, that the stones stand up 
sharp and prominent, to the great inconvenience of those who 
are not accustomed to so rou^h a path. But habit recon- 
ciles every thins. It is diverting enough to see a PhJadel- 
phian at New- York ; he walks the streets with as much most 
painful caution, as if his toes were covered with corns, or his 
feet lamed with the gout ; while a New-Yorker, as little ap- 
proving the plain masonry of Philadelphia, shuffles along the 
pavement like a parrot on a mahogany table. 

It must be acknowledged, that the ablutions I have men- 
tioned are attended with no small inconvenience ; but the 
women would not be induced, from any consideration, to re- 
aign their privilege. Notwithstanding this, I can give you the 
strongest assurances, that the women of America make the 
most faithful wives and the most attentive mothers in the 
world ; and I am sure you will join me in opinion, that if a 
married man is made miserable only one week in a whole 
year, he will have no great cause to complain of the matri- 
monial bond. 

I am, &c. 

ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

nr the character of a lady : but really by the 
same hand. 
Sir, 

I HAVE lately seen a letter upon the subject of wAt^e-wtuA- 
w^, in which that necessary duty of a good housewife is treat- 
ed with unmerited ridiculei I should probably have forgot the 
Ibolish thing by this time : but the season coming on which 
most women think suitable for cleansing their apartments 
from the smoke and dirt of the winter, I find this saucy author 
dished up in every family, and his flippant performance quo- 
ted wherever a wife attempts to exercise her reasonable pre- 
rogative, or execute the duties of her station. Women gene- 
rally employ their time to better purpose than scribbling. 
The cares and comforts of a family rest principally upon their 
shoulders ; hence it is that there are but few female authors ; 
and the men, knowing how necessary our attentions are to 
their happiness, take every opportunity of discouraging lite- 
rary accomplishments in the fair sex,' You hear it echoed 
from every quarter,-—' My wife cannot make verses, it is 
true ; but she makes an excellent pudding; she can't correct 
tbe press, but she can correct her children, and scokl her 
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servants with admirable discretion: she canH unrarel the in- 
*ricacie8 of poiiiical economy and federal government; but 
■he can knit charming stockings.' And this they call prais- 
ing a wife, and doing justice to her character, with much non- 
sense of the like kind. 

I say, women generally employ their time to much better 
purpose than scribbling ; otherwise this facetious writer had 
not gone so long unanswered. We have ladies who some- 
times lay down the needle, and take up the pen ; I wonder 
none of them have attempted some reply. For my part, I do 
not pretend to be an author. I never appeared in print in my 
life, but I can no longer forbear saying something in answer 
to such impertinence, circulate how it may. Only, sir, con- 
sider our situation. Men are naturally inattentive to the de- 
cencies of life ; but why should I be so complaisant ? I say, 
they are naturally filthy creatures. If it were not that their 
connexion with the refined sex polished their manners, and 
had a happy influence on the general economy of life, these 
lords of tne creation would wallow in filth, and populous cities 
would infect the atmosphere with their noxious vapors. It xb 
the attention and assiduity of the women that prevent men 
froQ} degenerating into mere swine. How important then are 
the services we render ; and yet for these very services we 
are made the subject of ridicule and fun. Base ingratitude \ 
Nauseous creatures ! Perhaps you may think I am in a pas- 
sion. No, sir, I do assure you I never was more composed 
in my life, and yet it is enough to provoke a saint to see how 
unreasonably we are treated by the men. Why now, there's 
my husband — a good-enouffh sort of a man in the main— but 
I will give you a sample of him. He comes into the parlor 
the other day, where, to be sure, I was cutting up a piece of 
linen. * Lord !' says he, ' what a flutter here is ! I can't bear 
to see the parlor look like a tailor's shop : besides, I am going 
to make some'Smportant philosophical experiments, and must 
have sufficient room.' You must know my husband is one of 
your would-be philosophers. Well, I bundled up my linen as 
quick as T could, and oegan to dam a pair of ruffles, which 
took no loom, and could give nooflence. I thought, however, 
I woukl watch my lord and master's important business. In 
about half an hour the tables were covered with all manner o( 
trumpery, bottles of water, phials of drugs, pasteboard, paper 
and cards, glue, paste, and gum-arabic ; lies, knives, scissors, 
needles, rosin, wax, silk, thread, rags, jags, tags, books, 
pamphlets, and papers. Lord bless me ! i am almost out of 
breath, and yet I have not enumerated half the article! . 
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^Vell, to work he went, and although I did not understand the 
object of his manceuvres, yet I could sufficiently discover that 
he did not succeed in any one operation. I was glad of that, I 
confess, and with good reason too : for, after he had fatigued 
himself with mischief, like a monkey in a china-shop, and 
had called the servants to clear every thing away, I took a 
view- of the scene my parlor exhibited. I shall not even at- 
tempt a minute description ; suffice it to say, that he had 
overset his ink-stand, and stained my best mahogany table 
with ink ; he had spilt a quantity of vitriol, and burnt a large 
hole in my carpet : my marble hearth was all over spotted 
with melted, rosin : beside this, he had broken three china 
cups, four wine-glasses, two tumblers, and one of my hand- 
somest decanters. And, after all, as I said before, I per- 
ceived that he had not succeeded in any one operation. By 
the bye, tell your friend, the white-wash scribbler, that this it 
oiie means by which our closets become furnished with halves 
o^ china bowls, cracked tumblers, broken wine-glasses, tops 
of tea-pots, and stoppers of departed decanters. I say, I took 
a view of the dirt ana devastation iny philosophic husband had 
occasioned ; and there I sat, like Patience on ^ moiument, 
smiling at grief; but it worked inwardly. I would almost as 
soon the melted rosin and vitriol had been in his throat, as on 
my dear marble hearth, and miy beautiful carpet. It is not true 
that women have no power over their own reelings ; for not^ 
withstanding this provocation, I said nothing, or next to no- 
thing : for f only observed, very pleasantly, what a lady of 
my acquaintance had told me, Uiat the reason why philoso- 
phers ar^ called Kterary men, is because they make a great 
Utter ; not a word more : however, the servant cleared away, 
and down sat the philosopher. A friend dropt in soon after— 
* Your servant, sir, how do you do ?! * O Lord, I am almost 
fatigued to death ; I have been all the morning making philo- 
sophical experiments.* I was Aow more hardly put to it to 
smother a laugh, than T had been just before to contain my 
rage; my precious went out soon after, and I, as you may 
suppose, mustered all my forces : brushes, buckets, soap, 
sand, limeskins, and cocoa-nut shells, with all the powers of 
housewifery were immediately employed. I was certainly 
the best philosopher of the two : for m^ experiments succeed^ 
ed, and his did not. All was well agsiin, except my poor car- 
pet—my vitriolized carpet, which still continued a mournful 
memento of philosophic fury, or rather philosophic folly. The 
operation was scarce over, when in came my experimental 
pnilnsopher, and told me, with all the indifference in the 
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world, that he had invited six gentlemen to dine wUh him 
at three o'clock. It was then past one. I complained of the 
-ihort notice ; ' Poh ! poh !* said lie, * you can get a leg of mu« 
ton, and a loin of veal, and a tew potatoes, which will do w»l 
enough.' Heavens ! what a chaos must the head of a ph)i^ 
sopher be ! a leg of mutton, a loin of veal, and potaUHss * I 
was at a loss whether I should laugh or be angry ; but there 
was no time for determining : I had but an hour and a half !• 
do a world of business in. My carpet, which had suflered ia 
the cause of experimental philosophy in the morning, wm 
destined to be most shamefully dishonored in the afternoon bj 
a deluge of nasty tobacco juice. Gentlemen smokers love te> 
gars better than carpets. Think, sir, what a woman mint 
endure under such circunutances ; and then, after all, to b« 
reproached will her cleanliness, and to have her white-wavl^ 
ings, her scourings, and scrubbings made the subject of ridv 
cule, it is more than patience can put up with. What I havo 
now exhibited is but a small specimen of tne injuries we sustain 
from the boasted superiority of men. But we will not b« 
laughed out of our cleanliness. A woman would rather be 
called any thirig than a 9luL as a man would rather be thought 
a knave than a fool. 1 had a great deal more to say, but am 
called away ; we are just preparing to white-wash, and of 
course I have a great deal of business on my hands. The 
white-wash buckets are paraded, the brushes arc ready, mv 
husband is gone ofl^— somuch the better ; when we are unus 
a thorough cleaning, the first dirty thing to be removea m 
one's husband. 1 am called for again. Adieu. 

FINAL SFE£CH OF DR. FRANKLIN IN TH£ LATE 
FEDERAL CONVENTION.^ 
Mb. Pbesident, 
t coHFEss that I do not entirely approve of this constito- 
tioD at present ; but. Sir, I am not sure I shall never ap* 
prove it ; for having lived long, I have experienced many in> 
stances of being obliged, by better information, or fuller con- 
sideration, to <3iange opimons even on important subjects, 
which I once thougnt right, but (bund to be otherwise. It 
B, therefore, that the older I grow, the more apt I am to 

♦ Our reasons for ascribing this speech to Dr. Franklin, are lla 
internal evidence, and its having appeared with his name, during 
his (if 'time unconrradirtad «» an Aro«rirjua uericdical publf 
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doubt my w**ii judgment, and to pay more r«»»pect to the 
jtidgment of others. Moet men, maeed, as well aa moat 
aects in religion, think themselves in poaaession of all truth, 
and that whenever othera difier from them, it is so far error. 
Steel, a proteatant, in a dedication, tella the Pope, tJiat^ 
*the only difference between our two churchea, in the» 
opiniona of the certaintv of their doctrine ia, the Romaa 
church ia infallible, and the church of England never in the 
wrong.' But, though man^^ private persona think almost aa 
highly of their own infallibility aa that of their aect, few ex* 
preaa it so naturally as a certain French lady, who, in a lit* 
tie dispute with her aialer, said, * I don't know how it hap* 
pens, sister, but I meet with nobody but myself that is al* 
ways in the right.' // n^y a fjut moi qui a toujoura raison. 
In these sentiments. Sir, I agree to this constitution, with 
all its faulta, if they are auch ^ because I think a general go- 
vernment necessarjr for us, and there is no form of govern- 
ment but what may b« a blessing, if well administered ; and 
I believe, farther, that this is likely to be well adminiatered 
for a course of years, and cati only end in despotism, aa 
other forma have done before it, when the people ahalj be- 
come ao corrupted aa to need despotic government, being 
mcapable <^ any other. I doubt, too, wnether any othei 
convention we can obtain, may be able to make a better 
constitution : for when you aaaemble a number of men, ta 
have the advantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably as- 
semble with those men all their prejudices, their passions, 
their errors of opinion, their local interests, and their selfish 
views. From such an assembly can a perfect production 
be expected ? It therefore astonishes me. Sir, to find this 

Satem approaching ao near to perfection as it does ; and I 
ink it will astonish our enemies, who are waiting with con- 
fidence, to hear that our councils are confounded, like those 
of the builders of Babel, and that our Slates are on the point 
of separation, only to meet hereafter for the purpose of cutr 
ting each other's throats. 

Thus I oonsent, Sir, to this cooftitution, because I expect 
no better, and because I am not sure that this is not the 
best. The opinions I have had of its errors I sacrifice to 
the public good. I have never whispered a syllable of them 
abroad. Within these walls they were bom, and here they 
shall die. If every one of us, in returning to our constitu- 
ents, were to report the objections he has had to it, and en- 
deavor to -gain partisans in support of them, we might pre- 
««int its keing generally received, and thereby lose all tht 
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salutary eflfccu and great advantages resulting naturally ia 
our favor among foreign nations, as well as among ourselves, 
Irom our real or apparent unanimity. Much of the stren^ 
and efficiency of any government, m procuruig and securing 
happiness to the people, depends on opmion ; on the general 
opinion of the goodness of that government, as well as of the 
wisdom and integrity of its govenors. ' r *u 

I hope, therefore, that for our own sakes, as a part of the 

r pie, and for the sake of our posterity, we shall act heartl- 
and unanimously in recommending this consUtution, 
wherever our influence may extend, and turn our future 
thoughts and endeavors to the means of having it well admi- 

""on' the whole, Sir, I cannot help expressing a wish, that 
everv member of the Convention, who may still have objeo- 
lions, would with me, on this occasion, doubt a httle o! hn 
own infallibility, and, to make manifest our unanumty, pvt 
his name to this instrument. 

[The motion was then made for addmg the last tormula, 

^- . •. 

. Done m Conventioa, by the unammous consent, &c. 

which was agreed to, and added accordingly.] 

PREFERENCE OF BOWS AND ARROWS IN WAR TO 
FIRE-AKMS. 

TO MAJOR-GENERAL LEK. 

Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 17S0. 

The bearer, Mons. Arundel, is directed by the Congress 
to repair to General Schuyler, in order to be employed by 
him m the artillery service. He proposes to wait on you in 
his way, and has requested me to introduce him by a line 
to you. He has been an officer in the French service, as 
you wUl see by his commbsions ; and, professing a good will 
to our cause, I hope he may be useful in instructing our 
gunners and matrosses : perhaps he may advise in opening 
the nailed cannon. 

I received the enclosed the other day from an officer, Mr 
Newland, who served in the two last wars, and was known 
by (General Gates, who spoke well of him to me when I was 
at Cambridge. He is desirous now of entering into your 
•ervice. I live advised him to wait upon you at New. 
York. ^ M t. 

They still talk big in England, and threaten hard ; but 
their language is somewhat civiUer. at least not quite so din* 
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respectful to us. By degrrees they come to their eenses; 
but too late, I fancy, for their interest. 

We have got a large- quantity of saltpetre, one hundred 
and twenty tons, and thirty more expected. Powder milts 
are now wanting ; 1 believe we must set to work and make 
it by hand. But I still wish, with you, that pikes could be 
introduced, and I would add bows and arrows : these were 
good weapons, and noi wisely laid aside. 

1. Because a man may shoot as truly with a bow as with 
a common musket. 

S. He can discharge four arrows m the time of charging 
and discharging one bullet. 

5. His object is not taken from his view by the smdce of 
his own side. 

4. A flight of arrows seen coming up<m them terrifies and 
disturbs the enemy's attention to his business. 

6. An arrow sticking in any part of a man, puts him Hon 
du combat till it is extracted. 

6. Bows and arrows are more easily provided every wher« 
than muskets and ammunition. 

Polydore Virgil, speaking of one of our battles against tb6 
French in Edward the Third's reign, mentions the great 
confusion the enemy was thrown into, sagiUarum nubey Trom 
the English ; and concludes, Sat retprofeeto diciu mirabHii 
mt tantu» ae poteru exereUut a aoUs ferS Anglicii tagittariia 
vietua fuerit ; adeo Anglxu est aagiUijHaens, et id genua or- 
wtorum valet. If so much execution was done by arrows 
when men wore some defensive armor, how much more 
mifht be done now that it is out of use ! 

1 am glad you are come to New-York, but I also wish 
you could be in Canada. There is a kind of suspense in 
men's minds here at present, waiting to see what terms will 
be offered from England. I expect none that we can ac- 
cept; and when that is ^eneratly seen, we shall be mwe 
unanimous and more decisive : then your proposed solemp 
league and convenant will go better down, and perhaps most 
of our other strong measures be adopted. 

I am always glad to hear from you, but I do not deserve 
your favors, being so bad a correspondent. My eyes will 
now hardly serve me to write by nignt, and these short days 
have been all taken up by such variety of business that I 
seldom can sit down ten mmutes without ioterruptiun— God 
give you succeai ! 

I am, with the greatest esteem, 
Youn a&cttonately, 
IS B. Frammjuu 
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ON THE THEORT OF THE EARTH 

TO ABBE SOULIATB, 

Sib, PoMy, SepienAer 22, 1782. 

I BETURir the papers with some corrections. I did not 
find coal-mines under the calcareous rock in Derbyshire, i 
onl^ remarked, that at the lowest part of thai rocky iiK)iintain 
which was in sight, there were oyster shells mixed with the 
■tone; and part of the )n\a.\ country of Derby being probably 
■s much aboTc the level of the 9ea as the coal-'nines of 
WhitehaTen were below, it seemed a proof that there had 
been a great bouleversement in the surface of that island. 
■ome part of it having been depressed under the sea, and 
other parts, which had been under it, being raised above it. 
Such change^in the superficial parts of the globe seemed to 
ne unlikely to happen if the earth were solid at the cen^e. 
I theref(H« imagined that the internal parts might be a fluid 
more dense, and of ^ater specific sravity than any of the 
■olids we are acquainted with ; which therefore might swiip 
in or upon that fluid. Thus the surface of the globe would 
be a shell, capable of being broken and disordered, by the 
▼ioient movements of the fluid on which it rested. And as 
air oas been compressed by art so as to be twice as dense as 
water, in which case, if sucn air and water could be contained 
in a strong glass vessel, the air would be seen to take the 
lowest place, and the water to float above and upon it ; and, 
is we know not yet the degree of density to which air may 
M compressed, and M. Amontons calculated, that its densi- 
ty inereasing as it approached the centre in the same propor- 
IMB as above the surface, it would, at the depth of leagues, 
So heavier than gold, possibly the dense fluici occupying the 
internal parts of the globe might be air compressed. And 
as the force of expansion in dense air when heated, is in pro- 
portion to its density ; this central air might afford another 
agent to move the surface, as well as be of use in keeping 
alive the central fires ; though, as you observe, the sudden 
rarefaction of water, coming into contact with those fires, may 
be an agent sufiiciently strorig for that purpose, when act- 
ing between the incumbent earth, and the fluid on which it 
rests. 

If one might mdulge imagination in supposing how such a 
g.ii#e was iurmed, I should conceive, that all the elements in 
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ilepatate particles, being originally mixed in confusion, an^ 
occupying a great space, they wouid (as soon as the Almigh- 
ty fiat ordained gravity, or the mutual attraction of certain 
parts, and the mutual repulsion of other parts, to exist) 
all move towards their common centre ; that the air being 
a fluid whose parts repel each other, though drawn to tb« 
common centre by their gravity, would be densest towarda 
the centre, and rarer as more remote; conse<]uently, all 
bodies, lighter than the central parts of that air, and im- 
mersed in it, would recede from the centre and rise till they 
trrive at that region of the air which was of the same spe* 
cific gravity with themselves, where they would rest ; while 
other matter mixed with the lighter air, would descend, and the 
two, meeting, would form the shell of the first earth, leaving the 
upper atmosphere nearly clear. The original movement of 
the parts towards their common centre would form a whirl 
there : which would continue in the turning of the new formed 
globe upon its axis, and the greatest diameter of the sheU 
would be in its equator. If by an]^ accident ailerward the 
axis should be changed, the dense internal fluid, by altering 
its form, must burst the shell, and throw all its substance into 
the confusion in which we find it. I will not trouble you at 
present with my fancies concerning the maimer of forming 
the rest of our system, Superior beings smile on our Theo- 
ries, and at our presumption in makinv them. I will just 
mention that your observation of the ferruginous nature of 
the lava, which is tltrown out from the depuis of our volca- 
noes gave me great pleasure. It has Ions been a supposition 
of mine, that the iron contained in the substance of the globe 
has made it capable of becoming, as it is, a great magnet ; 
that the fluid of magnetism exists perhaps in all space ; so 
that there is a magnetical North and South of the universe, 
as well as of this globe ; and that if it were possible for a 
man to fly from star to star, he might govern his course by 
the compass : that it was by the power of this general ma^ 
netism this elobe became a particular magnet. In soft or 
hot iron the fluid of magnetism is naturally diffused equally : 
when within the influence of a magnet, it is drawn to one ena 
of the iron, made denser there and rarer at the other. While 
the iron continues soft and hot, it is only a temporary ma^ 
net ; if it cools or grows hard in that situation, it becomes a 
permanent one, the magnetic fluid not easily resuming iti 
equilibrium. Perhaps it may be owing to the permanent 
magnetism of this globe, which it had not at first, that its 
axis is at present kept parallel to itself, and not liaUe to ths 
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changes it formerly naffered, which occasioned the ruptnfe of 
its shell, the submersicms and emersi<Mi8 of its lands, and the 
confusi(Mt uf its seasons. The present polar and equatorial 
diameters differing from each other near ten leagues, it is 
eacy to conceive, m case some power should sluft the axis 
gradually, and place it in the present equator, and make the 
new equator pass through the present poles, what a sinking 
of waters would happen in the present equatorial regions 
and what a risinc in the present polar regions; so th& 
fast tracts would oe discovered that now are under water, 
and others covered that now are dry, the water rising 
and sinking in the different extremes near five leasues 1 
Such an operation as this possibly occasioned much of £i»> 

X, and, among the rest, of this mountain of Passy, on 
h I live, and which is composed of limestone, rock, and 
■ea^ohells, to be abandoned by the sea, and to change its an* 
cient climate, which seems to have been a hot one. The 
globe being now become a perfect ma^et, we are perbapa 
safe from any future change of its axis. But we are still 
subject to the accidents on Uie surface, which are occasioned 
by a wave in the internal ponderous fluid : and such a wave 
is produced by the sudkien violent explosion you mention, 
happening from the junction of water and fire under the earth, 
which not only lifts the incumbent earth that is over the ex- 
plosion, but impressing with the same force the fluid under it, 
creates a wave that may run a thousand leases, lifting, and 
thereby shaking successively, all the countries under which 
it passes. I know not whether I have expressed myself so 
clearly, as not to get out of your sight in these reveries. If 
they occasion ai^ new intjuiries, and produce a better hypo- 
thesis, they will not be quite useless. Tou see I have given 
a loose to imagination, but I approve much more your method 
of philosophizing, which proceeds upon actual observation, 
makes a coUecUon of facts, and concludes no farther than 
those facts will warrant. In my present circumstances, that 
mode of studyinc the nature of the globe is out of my power, 
and therefore I have permitted myself to wander a little in 
the wilds of fancy. With great esteem, I have the honw to 
be, Sir, &c. 

B. FRANKLnr. 
P. S. I have heard that chemists can by their art decom- 
pose stone and wood, extracting a consiaeraUe quantity of 
water from the one, aiul air from the other. It seems natural 
lo conclude from this, that water and ur were ingredients m 
their original composiiion ; for men cannot make new matter 
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•f Any kind. In the ■ame manner do we not suppose, that 
wliM wt mnm i tfi e condbustibles of aU kindS) and prodaee 
Ileal or Ugnt, wo do not create that heat or li|rht, wo (»)r 
decoiapoee a suhatance which receiTed it ori^pnaily as a pan 
ef its composition ? Heat niay thus bo considered as ori* 
giaaUy in a fluid state ; but, attracted by organized bodies in 
their growth, becomes a part of the sobd. Besides this, I 
can coiiceiire that, in the first assemblage of the particles of 
which this earth.is composed, each brought its portion of the 
looae heat that had been connected' with it, and the wfaofo. 
when pressed together, produced the inteinai fire which nil 



LUOBE THOUGHTS 

on TBB UHITBXUAI. rLVID, IcC 

PoMw^ytmetS, 1)S4. 

UiriTBRaAi. apace, as far an we know of it, seems to be 
filed with eubtle fluid!, whose ciotion, or Tibration, ia ealM 
lighL 

This fluid may possibly be the same with that which, ho* 
iRg attracted by and entering into other more solid matter, 
iMuUes the substance, by separaling the constituent particlM| 
and so renderinc some solids fluid, and maintaining the fluii^ 
itjr of others : of which fluid when our bodies are totally de- 
prived, they are said to be frozen ; when they have a proper 
quantity thcv are in health, aad fit to perform all their fuM>> 
tions; It is then called natural heat: when too much, ilia 
called fever ; and when forced into the body in too groat % 
^juantity from without, it givea pain by separatinc and da- 
stroying the flesh, ami is then called burning ; ana the fluid 
BO entering and acting is called fire. 

While orgamzed bodies, animal or vegetahle, are auye l 
ing in growth, or are supplying their continual waste, is mC 
this done by attracting ajM consolidating this fluid called firo, 
•eaatoform of it a part of their subeiance? and isitnota 
separation of the parts of such substance, which, dissolfing 
its solid state, seu that subtle fluid at liberty, when it a 
■Mkes its appearance as fire f 



For the power of man relative to matter seems limited lo 
the divi^ng it, or mixing the various kinds of it, or changiig 
iCi form and i^ip^^^^ance by diflTerent compoBiti<ms of it; MK 
dosa not extend to the making or creating of new matteri or 
aimihilaHng the old : thus, if fire be an origmal element, or 
kind of matter, its quantity is fiaed aad permanant m ti^ 
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world. We caiiiioi destroy any part of it, or make additioii 
toil; we can only aeparate it from that which confines it,' 
and set it at liberty, as when we put wood in a situation to 
be burnt ; or transfer it from one solid to another, as when 
we make lime by burning stone, a part of the fire dislodged 
from the wood l)eing left in the 



stone. May not this 1 




It b not this fluid which keeps asunder the particles of «», 
permitting them to approach, or separating them more, m 
proportion as its quantity is diminished or argumented. Is it 
not the greater cravit^^ of the particles of aur, which forces 
the particles of this fluid to mount with the matters to which 
it is attached, as smoke or vapour 1 

Does it not seem to have a great affinity with water, since 
it will quit a solid to unite with that fluid, and go oflT with it 
in ▼>por, leaving the solid cold to the touch, and the degre* 
measurable by the thermometi^r 1 

The vapor rises attached to this frnid ; but at a certaia 
height they separate, and the vapor descends in rain, retain- 
ing iHit little of it, in snow or hail less. What becomes of 
that fluid? Does it rise above our atmosphere, and mix 
equally with the universal mass of the same kind 1 Or<does a 
spherical stratum of it, denser, or less mixed with air, at> 
tracted by this globe, and repelled or pushed up only to a cen> 
tain height from its surface, oy the greater weight of air, re- 
main there surrounding the globe, and proceeding with it 
round the sun ? 

In such case, as there may be a continuity or communis 
cation of this fluid through the air quite down to the earth, is 
it not by the vibrations given to it by the sun that light ap> 

El to us; and may it not be, that every one of theinfinite- 
lall vibrations, striking common matter with a certain 
, enter its substance, are held there by attraction, and 
aujgmenced by succeeding vibrations, till the matter has re- 
ceived as much as their force can drive into it ? 

Is it not thus that the surface of this globe is continually 
heated by such repeated vibrations in the day, and cooled by 
the escape of the beat when those vibrations are discon- 
tinued in the night, or intercepted and reflected by clouds ? 

Is it not thus that fire is amassed, and makes the greateit 
part of the substance of combustible bodies f 
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Perhaps when this globe was first formed, and its original 
pftrtides took their place at certain distances from the centre, 
in proportion to their greater or less gravity, the fluid fire, 
attracted towards that centre, misht in great part be obliged, 
aa lightest, to take place above the rest, and thus form the 
sphere of fire above supposed, which would afterward be 
continually diminishing by the substance it afforded to wga* 
nized bodies ; and the quantity restored to it again by Um 
burning or other separating of the parts of those bodies. 

Is not the natural heat <h animals thus produced, by sepa* 
rating in digestion the parts of food, and setting their mre at 1^ 
berty? 

Is it not this sphere of fire which kindles the wandermg 
globes that sometimes pass through it in our course round the 
sun, have their sarface kindled by it and burst when th«iriik> 
eluded air is greatly rarified by the heat on their t 
frees? 



THE END. 
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